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Introduction 



James F. Slevin 
Georgetown Unix ersity 

Art Young 
Clemson Unixersitv 



Tliis book grew outot tlie wi'irkot two Summer Institutes Uir 1 eacherscif 
Literature sponsored b\' the Natit'mal Council ot Teacliers of English. In 
June 1991, tTnd again in June 19^)2, hundreds of college teachers ot 
literature gathered for what has become an important tradition in the 
NCTE. This bimk attempts to capture the dialogue that began there. 1 he 
fix e main speakers at these conferences — BarbaraChristian, Peter Elbow, 
Gerald Graff, Mary Louise lYatt, and Robert Scholes — initiated a conx er- 
sation that cimtinues in the pages of this xxdu me. Other essays — by Keith 
lljortslnij, Bexerlx' Sauer, John Warnock, and Janice Wolff — incubated 
during the conference, generated as part of the many opportunities \ov 
conx’ersation and adlabt'»ratit'm made ptissible there. Fhese and the other 
essax’s represent a x'arietx' of x'iew points, and they take a range of generic 
h^rms, ranging fn^m formal arguments to perstmal reflections and dia- 
logues. In selecting them, xx'e hax e been guided bx' our aimmitment to 
prtu'iding a x ital exchange of x'iews on the issues raised at the Summer 
Institutes. 

These issues a re probablx* the central questionsof our discipline at this 
time. If texts no longer organize the curriculum, then xvhat dtu's? If the 
"professor" is no longer the prix'ileged agent ot education, then xx’ho is? 
Tlie essax’s in this book raise and respond to these pressing questions, 
which cimlemplate the end of cox'erage as a model, the end of the canon 
as an agreed-upon certainty, tiie end of the professor as the agent ot 
learning, and the end o\ the classniom as a place where educatitm is 
delix'ered. These "ends" hax'e been much a^itemplated, indeed. But 
what arises in their place? What hax’e we begun? 

The nexv directions in literarx' theorx’ and criticism that mark the last 
tx\'«ulecades can bv seen as responses to these x’ery concerns,reexamining 
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the assumptions that underlie literary study. But this exciting, dis- 
ciplinewide reappraisal of w'hat w^e read, and why and how we read it, 
has not yet adequately addressed questions of curriculum and peda- 
gogy. We have yet to consider fully how recent developments in theory 
and critical practice have influenced, or can influence, the way we teach, 
organize, and reflect upon undergraduate courses in language and 
literature. This book aims in part to fill this need. The essays collected 
here explore how curricular arrangements — the English major, interdis- 
ciplinary programs, and general education sequences — can be respon- 
sive both to new critical perspectives and to bodies of literature hereto- 
fore excluded from the academ\\ They are concerned as well with how' 
individual courses can more effectively introduce students to new criti- 
cal theories and help them make connections among the various critical 
perspectives that now mark literary studies. 

In a book as many -voiced as this one, it is unlikely that any generali- 
zation will apply universally. But we will risk at least one. It seems to us 
that this book differs from others in the introduction of the student as a 
vital presence in the profession's reflections on critical theory. Unlike 
most theoretical work so far, even work that concerns itself with 'Teach- 
ing theorv," this one asks us to see our students not as the receivers of our 
theoretical knowledge but as participants in the making of it. Many of the 
essa\'s, then, set up a model of teaching literature that en\'isions educa- 
tion as a collaborati\X' process bet\v*^’en students and teachers; so, a 
concern with student voices is a central focus of what we take it to mean 
to be a teacher of literature. Teaching literature and getting students 
talking/ writing are inseparable in this view of things; students play a 
central role as the makers of the meaning of literary education. 



rhe first two essavs set the tone and introduce man\' the themes that 
the reader will find in the essays that follow. Mary Louise Pratt's "Daring 
to Dream ' sets literary studv and theory within the larger debates about 
nationalcultuieand language and the power relationships ai. cl struggles 
these debates inhabit. Proposing the ideal of the "polyglot citizen," she 
envisions the studv of kmguage and literature as a process of democra- 
tizing education. Shi' proposes an educational renewal in which 
multicultural ism becomes a way of understanding and effecting change 
bv reorienting our attention to the literatures and cultures of thi* Ameri- 
cas and therefore including all our students m the creation ot a truly 
American culture. Building on Pratt's work, lohn VVanuvk's "What We 
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Talk about When WeTalkabout Politics'' addresses the place of politics, 
and the talk about it, in our universities and classrooms. Warnock is 
concerned with the very real place of students in all this talk and with 
teaching as a process of inviting and enabling students' participation. 
Addressing the disjunction between theory and practice, he offers a 
compelling way of theorizing classroom practices and thereby restoring 
the work of teaching to a central place in our professional conversation. 

The three essays that follow continue this cono^rn with the active 
participatum of students, with particular attention to student writing 
and how to read it, learn from it, think about it — in short, with how we 
might tak.'itseriously as literature. Like Warnock's essay, Keith Hjortshoj's 
'' Theory, Confusion, Inclusion" brings politics and theory (and the 
politics of theorv) into the classroom and into the everyday lives of 
teachers and students. Like Pratt, Hjortshoj sets these considerations 
within the context of a diverse American cuUure. Situated firmly in his 
own experience as a teacher and arising out of his active participation at 
the two Summer Institutes, the essay draws on (and so now, in this 
volume, helps the reader to anticipate) the contributions of Barbara 
Christian, Gerald Graff, and Peter Elbow. By focusing on a particular 
student writer and the larger political and social contexts that mark the 
significance of that writer's work, Hjortshoj ties theory to the dynamics 
of teacher-student relationships. David Bleich, in "The Unconscious 
Troubles of Men," continues this concern with students, offering a model 
for reading student writing as cultural text as well as personal revelation. 
Through a series of readings c)f student papers, Bleich discloses the social 
and political struggles present in the classroom and teaches us how to 
read these struggles througli his exemplary reading of student writing. 
In the pedagogv he makes available to us, we can learn how the e\'er- 
present politics of the classroom can become the subject of serious 
inquire bv students as well as teachers. Min-Zlian Lu's "leaching 
Literature: Indoctrination vs. Dialectics" dev elops classroom strategies 
(particularly writin assignments) that deepen students' participalicMi in 
such inquirv. She shows how student writing can be used to help 
students bridge the gap between tlieir theories and their practices, 
enabling them to become more aware of the political implicationsiq their 
own language and their own perspectives. At the same time, and by this 
very means, she helps teachers to reflect on the politics of the theoretical 
positions we take in our classroom and their implications tor pedagogy. 

If these first essavs help us to work out social critiques in the class- 
room— particularlv bv showing liow taking student writing seriously 
can help us learn from our students and rc‘ConceptuaIi/e the process ot 
teaching and learning — tlie last two ess^iys in tliis sectii'n mm e tmvard 
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the' airricular and institutional implications of this pedagogy. In his 
essay, "Standing in This Neighbi>rhood: Of English Studies," Daniel 
Mc>shenberg broadens our notions of virtuallv ev'ery thing we imagine 
ourselves tci be doing: the site of learning becomes not just the classroom 
but the "neighborhood" (particularly hh neighborhood, the Arlandria/ 
Cliirilagua area of Alexandria, Virginia), where reading and writing are 
tied directly to efforts for political and social change. Learners here, 
primarily African American and Central American people, are also 
citizens and workers, struggling for justice and power — "standing." For 
Moshenberg, as for Pratt, the study of language and literature must 
address issues of national and international consciousness, of unequal 
economic and cultural power, and of communities of students far more 
diverse than currently acknowledged. By offering more inclusive wavs 
of understanding our disciplinary aims, he extends our p'jtion of schoL 
arship and suggests ways of rethinking both our theory and our practice. 
In "Redistribution and the Transformation of American Studies," Eric 
Cht'yfit/ focuses considerations such as these on the politics of the 
curriculum, joining with Mary Louise Pratt in advocating a thoroughly 
revised notion of American studies. Both not only expand our notion of 
the canon and the "Americas" but also rethink literary study as a practice 
entailing larger social concerns and responsibilities. Like Moshenberg 
and others in this volume, Cheyfitz envisions the work of our discipline 
and the curricula we establish as incorporating, and reflecting upon, 
outreach beyond the campus. His essav thus constitutes a transition to 
the curricular issues that are the focus of the next section. 



Curriculum 

Cierald C iraff's essay, like those in part I, derives from a \'ery basicconcern 
to include students more acti\'el\' in the professional conversations now 
taking place apart from them. "Organizing the Conflicts in the Curricu- 
lum" moves beyond Graff's earlier, verv influential work which delin- 
eated our disciplinary debates and which advocated that thev be taught; 
here, he offers several concrete ways in which these debates can be 
brought into a course of studv. In his essay, to which many of the 
siibsecjuent essavs explicitly t^r iinplicitlv respemd, the issues c)f politics 
in the classroom, the cultural and social contexts of literature, redefini- 
tit>nsot thecanon,and considerationsc)f gender, class, raceand ethnicitv 
an* tlaritii'd and given shape in practical mc*asures that institutions 
might adopt tti invoK e students more fulK' in this wide-ranging profes- 
sional disc ussit>n. 
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jacquclino Jonos Royster's "Literature, Literacy, and Language" re- 
minds us that the curriculum serves people, not "Western Civ" or "the 
profession." She asks some fundamental questions: Who are vve serving 
and what hopes tor them inspire our educational plans? Keeping that 
focus allows her to develop alternative ways of thinking about how we 
t>rganize and teach the knou'ledge students must ha\'e, and use, to lead 
their lives as readers, writers, and citizens. The pedagogy slie advocates 
centers on open inquiry and the process of in\'iting everyone to partici- 
pate in and to shape that inquiry. The curriculum she envisions is 
inclusive and dialogic, opening up a space for neglected literature to be 
read and for marginalized students to be heard. Anne Ruggles Gere and 
Mtirris Young continue this concern with expanding the canon and 
establishing curricular practices that develop a critical literacy whicli 
enables students to read not just texts but contexts. Attending to "Cul- 
tural Institutions/' particularly the material conditions of textual pro- 
duction and reception, they connect theory with practice by bringing a 
cultural Studies approach to selected works by Zora Neale Hurston, 
l.eslie Marmon Silko, and Maxine Hong Kingston. Their essay not only 
illuminates these important icxtsbut models a mode of inquiry that can 
be extended to other texts as well. By attending to the process ot writing 
and publication as well as to the institutionalized readings (academic 
and other) that create a canon and shape our perceptions of writers and 
their work, Ciere and Young clarify how culture is constructed and, 
perhaps more important, help us to inx’ite our students to join in that 
essential prtiject. 

Robert Scholes and Ciarv Waller continue the discussion of reconcei\'- 
ing language and literar\' study as central tc'* a college education by 
suggesting changes in the goals and practices cif general education. In 
"A Flock of Cultures — A Trivial lYoposal," Scholes argues that "Cireat 
Books" and "Western Civ" cannot anchor the college curriculum because 
thevdo not have an intellectual ctireand because they lack the cohei once 
for pedagogicalK' sound instructiim. in arguing against the 'Cireat 
BiH)ks" theory of general education, Scholes advances his own proposal 
based on two goals: helping students ( I ) to understand a usable cultural 
past and (2) to establish an active relationship with the cultural present. 
Scholes suggests a modern "trivium" of grammar, dialectic, and rheto- 
ric-one centered on the English language and matters tif textualit\\ In 
this curriculum, texts wcuild be selected for study on the basis cif their 
relationship to a canon id concepts and practices rather than because lU 
their representatiim in a canon o\ "Cavat Ikioks." Ciary Waller also dis- 
cusses what it means to theorize the general education curriculum, and 
he suggests am^ther trio of cimtexts— the ixmtemporary, the historical. 
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and tho ways to knowledge and power — designed to put literary study 
'"out in the world'' and to connect it to the intellectual and cultural forces 
that affect all our lives. What students do with what they read is perhaps 
more important than what they read. Waller is a college administrator as 
well as a teacher, and his essay, "Polylogue: Ways of Teaching and 
Structuring the Conflicts," describes the difficult process of building 
faculty consensus for interdisciplinary curricular change in the modern 
university organi^ed by disciplines. Thus Waller addresses not only 
questions of why we should theorize the curriculum but also practical 
and political questions of how we might go about doing it. For Waller as 
well as Scholes, ci itical theory should not be an isolated course in the 
undergraduate English curriculum but rather should inform the entire 
college curriculum. 

The final two essays in this section, bv Wend\' Bishop and James 
Phelan, focus specifically on hovv curricular matters affect individual 
teachers and their students. Bishop writes about how the faculty in her 
English department, influenced by the scholarly work of Gerald Graff 
and Robert Scholes, attempted to restructure their curriculum. Bishop's 
"Attitudes and Expectatii>ns" analyzes the impact of such a process on 
graduate students who are being socialized into the profession. Through 
a case study of "Dennis," a Ph.D. student in literature and an instructor 
of tirst-year composition coui'ses, Bishop demonstrates hcnv issues of 
theory, as integrated into a department's plaiuiing and curriculum, affect 
the lived experience of one stucient as both learner and professional-in- 
training. When theoretical and pedagogical conflicts exist within a 
departmental faculty but are not acknowledged, much less "taught," to 
graduate students, then hi^w dc') such students process these conflicting 
messages? l or Dennis, the conflicts between literatureand composition, 
between theory and practice, between teaching and research, between 
competing theories of int»M*pretation, all seem to be discrete issues to be 
navigated through in separate courses rather than professional issues to 
be understood through active participation in professional conversa- 
tions. Through her case study. Bishop lets us see the impl icalions of such 
unacknowledged theories in the professional life of ope graduate teach- 
ing assistant. 

We close this section, on curriculum with James Phelan's " leaching 
Theory /Theorizing Teaching," a dialogue among literature teachers 
trying to en\'ision the place ot theory in their classrooms. Thrtuigh his 
characters, Phelan asks what a a'lurse in critical theory should be about. 
What texts should be taught? Is coyerage an issue? Should theory be 
taught as content to be mastered or as the process of theorizing? VVhat 
should students know and be able to do when lhe\* finish such a course? 
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Why? Can we teach the dialogic nature of discourse vvitliout changing 
the teacher's traditional role as disseminator of authoritative knowl- 
edge? Phelan's dramatic scenario enacts many of the conflicts discussed 
in this book — offering different approaches to tlieorizing the curriculum 
and, as well, different approaches to teaching a course in theory. In some 
ways, Phelan's coffee-room conversation imagines Wendy Bishop's 
GTAs on the far side of the Ph.D., finally talking about theory in ways 
that might lead to pedagogical and curricular change, Phelan constructs 
a dramatic scene which itself helps us see the implications of theory in 
individual classrooms, in departments, and in the profession — for theo- 
ry is about talk, texts talking to one another, texts talking to us, readers 
talking to texts and talking to each other. Such "teacher talk" seems to 
lead from matters of theory to matters of curricular context to matters of 
pedagogv. How can we engage our students in this con\'ersation? 



Pedagogy 

In our final section, Barbara Christian, Paul La u ter, and Peter Hlbow 
reflect on the impact of theory on readers and writers in the classroom. 
All three are concerned that critical thei^ry be used as a tool by teachers 
to enrich students' experience of reading literature; they do not want 
theorv to become vet another barrier between the student reader and the 
literarv' text, a barrier that can only be overcome by reading more theory 
and less literature. Thus they set an important theme not only for this 
section but for the entire book: for the teacher of literature, examining 
how we teach is as important a pedagogical consideration as determin- 
ing what we teach. Critical theory can help us undertake this examina- 
tion, for understandingOLirselves as teachers involves an understanding 
of how we read texts, and how v\ e read our students, 

Barbara Christian's "Does Theor\' Plav Well in the Classroom?" 
cautions us that literarv scholars' fascination with "high theory" might 
contribute to the alienation minority students feel toward theoretical 
discourse and the neglect that African American writers experience. She 
provides us with the personal context for her earlier, influential essay, 
" rhe Race for 1 heor\ ,” in which she argues that feminist, Marxist, and 
psN'choanalvtic critics interpret the works of contemporary African 
American writers without an adequate knowledge of African American 
historv and culture. What concerns Christian is the silence of theorists in 
this regard, as if such knowledge is not needed tc^ fully appreciate the 
nox'elsof Toni Morriscm and Alice Walker, F*or Christian, there are many 
theories — but African American theor\’ must be one of I lie theoretical 
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tools tor imderstcinding African American literature. And as Christian 
points out, African American theor\' exists and is most roadilv accessible 
ip. the oral and writteii narratives of African Americans. She then dis- 
cusses how she teaches Toni Morrison's Beloved from an African Ameri- 
can perspecti\'o, what kinds of cultural knowledge she brings to her 
reading, and how she opens up this no\'el to the students in her 
multicultural classroom. In doing so, she opens up Beloved for all of us. 

Paul Lauter, like Barbara Christian, demonstrates how new wavs of 
reading literary texts can be discovered in the texts themselves. For 
Lauter, the issue is no longer the value of nuilticulturalism, "for it is here 
to sta\," but "the problem of translating multiculturalism into effective 
classroom practice." In order to solve this problem, we need to, free 
ourselves from the "pedagogical canon" of "theoretical correctness" 
established by the literary theory of T. S. Eliot and the New Critics. VVe 
need to work with our students to discover new ways of teaching and 
learning literature, and one way to do so is by reading together literarv 
texts that themseh es challenge formalist assumptions about literature 
and about teaching. Lauter examines poems b\' Amv l.owell and Sterling 
Brown ti') demi'mstrate how the\' can be understoc>d as theoretical as well 
as literary texts and to suggest how such theoretical readings lead to 
revision of the pedagogical canon. Indeed, different classroom practices 
suggest different wa\*s of hearing and making meaning of literarv texts. 

Further challenge^ to the pedagogical canon come from I’eter Elbow. 
"The War between Readingand Writing — and How to End It" questions 
the unexamined pedagogy of most literature classrooms in which writ- 
ing "serves" literature. In some sense, this often translates into the 
student serving literature rather than the other way around. Elbow 
follows Lauter in viewing this unfortunatesituation as the legacy of New 
Criticism, and he follows Christian in iiu'oking Toni Morrisc»n's concern 
with the damage done to writers b\' postmodern critical theories: "for it 
means that there is no u'a\' to talk about what we mean, because to mean 
ain thing is not in \ c\gue." One important wav to make students active 
readers of literature is to pri\Mlege the u'riting students dc^ in literature 
classes. When students \ iew themseh'es a:^ writers, when students feel 
empowered to talk back to literature and to join the cultural conx'ersation 
engendered by literature, then they read as writers. Reading literature as 
a writer of literature creates student readers who are "brax'er, more 
liv ely, more tln)ughtful." Elbow goes on tti gi\'e many practical wavs in 
which student writing can be effectively integrated into literature class- 
rooms, \va\s w hich ullim<itel\ serve* the interests of literarv' culture (as 
well as the student) bv creating critical and imaginative readers and 
writers. 
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Tlio pRKOss of reading — and the cultural knowledge that reading 
both provides and rei.|uires — is the basis from which Kathleen Mc- 
Cormick explores possibilities for a culturalh' situated reading peda- 
gogy. McC\)rmick brings together twc' areastif reading research, reading 
theory and literar\' theory, that do not often "read" each other, indeed, 
most of the recent research in reading theory reviewed by McCormick is 
unfamiliar to college literature teachers. She offers a theory of readers as 
social subjects, suggesting that literature teachers need t.i bring reading 
theorv and critical theory together to understand better what goes on in 
our students’ minds as readers. Because reading is a socially constructed 
activity, what students write is a \’isible and accessible avenue into how 
they read. Thus McCormick, working with pedagogical conceptions 
from David Bleich and Peter Elbow a mong others, explores how teachers 
can help students locate themselves as reading subjects by becoming 
more self-conscious and culturally informed as readers. 

The final three essavs in the collection focus on teachers and students 
expk'ring ti'gether alternatic'es to the theoretically correct pedagogical 
canon. In doing so, the\’ bring us full circle in our consideration of the 
interrelated issues of this c’olume: critical thcxiry, politics, curriculum, 
and pedagogy. Thev bring us face to face with teachers in indic'idual 
classrooms who seek to translate what the\’ are learning from critical 
theory into classroom practices, (.entral to that process is each teacher s 
reading and talking about published literature and literary theory, and 
equalh' important, each teacher's serious reading of students' writing 
and talk. 

Janice M. Wolff's "Teaching in the Contact Zone" employs the meta- 
phor of the "contact zone" developed by Mar\' Louise Pratt to construct 
teacher knowledge t)f classroom experiences, such as discussing issuesof 
racism with students who are reading Toni Morrison’s Beloved. Wolft's 
reading of Beloved and its contact zone of "oral cultures" and "print 
cultures" assists her in developing her theor\' of the novel and her theor\' 
of pedagogy. 1 hus she ftillows Christian and Tauter in disctivering 
theory in the reading of imaginative literature. The most illuminating 
moment in Wolff’s classroom and in heressay occurs when she reads her 
students’ writing and listens to their c’oices, for she discoc ers that what 
the students are learning from her teaching is quite ditterent from what 
she intends. Her classroom experience thus reinforces the pr)int made 
throughout this collection that a teacher can t define her role apiirt from 
her students' learning. 

In "1 low l.itr'iature Learns to Write: l lu' Possibilitiesand Lk'asuresr>l 
Kole-Play," James E, Seitz asks us to contront the alienation we often feel 
as readers of students’ texts. It may be that in assigning "pedagogicallv 
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correct" writing to students, we unwittingly alienate them from their 
own writing as well as the literature we want them to read and enjov. 
Furthermore, as writers and readers, we mav alienate students from 
teachers. By asking students to participate in a performance model of 
role-playing, by asking students to assume various textual identities, bv 
asking students to imagine historical and cultural possibilities and 
audiences, by asking students to write creatively in literature classes, 
Seitz constructs a classroom environment envisioned by Elbow when he 
recommended that students read literature as writers oHiterature and as 
contributors to the cultural tradition. Seitz wants to restore the pleasure 
of writing to students, the pleasure of reading student writing to teach- 
ers, and the pleasure of the literary experience to all concerned. 

At the 1991 and 1992 NCTE Summer Institutes, Bev^erlv Sauer con- 
ducted workshops uach afternoon in which participants gathered to talk 
about the critical theories they had been reading prior to the Summer 
Institute and that they were hearing about in the presentations of Barbara 
Christian, Peter Elbow, Cierald Graff, Marv Louise Pratt, and Robert 
Scholes. I he focus of these workshops was on translating the theoretical 
into the e\'eryday life of college liteiature teachers: new courses, new 
curricular components, departmental politics, institutional cultures, re- 
designed syllabi, and new classroom practices. Sauer s concluding essav, 
"Making Connections," discusses many of the questions raised by the 
participants, ones that continue to be raised by literature teachers across 
the nation — questions about canon formation and redefinition, about 
multiculturalism, about the politics of theorizing the curriculum. Who is 
authorized to speak in the classroom? How does theory practiced in 
academic criticism reflect the kind of thinking we would like our stu- 
dents to do? The participants not only asked questions, but the\- came 
prepared to share experiences in the forms of bibliographies, new course 
syllabi, redesigned curricula, and innovative classroom strategies. As 
their discussions and syllabi revealed, these faculty arc* teaching and 
learning in the "cc'>ntact zone" of their classrooms; thev' are learning from 
critical theorists, from the literature they read, from each other, and, most 
important, from their students. 

Perhaps the learning that we and our students aw undertake in this 
wide \'ariety of contexts constitutes the central theme and the primarv 
purpose of this collection of essays. Explicitly or implicitlv, each of the 
essays here is concerned with the intellectual work students and teachers 
do together and with what that work can contribute to the profession s 
Lon\ ei sation. I hese lU ticles thus ex['>k>re crucial professional relation- 
ships: between students and teachers, reading and writing, texts and 
contexts, one course and other courses, the academic world and the 
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world beyond the academy. Through these explorations, our profes- 
sional conversation is moved in new directions, considering the way 
pedagogies, curricula, and other institutional practices theorize litera- 
ture and the literary knowledge that teachers and students produce. 
More than any particular theoretical perspective that might be intro- 
duced into a course, the way that course is taught, the place that course 
holds in the curriculum, and the politics of textual, cultural, and personal 
relations embedded in our pedagogies and curricula influence both what 
is learned and what literary study is taken, by students and teachers 
alike, to mean. This book is meant to contribute to this important 
professional consideration, probing and clarifying the meaning of what 
we do and therebv reconceptualizing the discipline of English studies to 
account for nil that we do, as scholars iiiui cdiicntor^ responsible to the 
future. 





1 Daring to Dream: Re-Visioning 
Culture and Citizenship 



Mary Louise Pratt 
Stanford Universltx’ 



A tow years ago, when tlie affluent Bay Area suburb of Los Altos passed 
an "English Onlv" ordinance, the Chicano artist and poet Jose Antonio 
Burciaga asked his neighbors to reflect on the irony of their choice; 

1 tool that t.os Altos should have gone all the way and changed its 
Spanish name to The Highs, Highlands, or more appropriateh’. The 
Tall Ones, All across the country defenders of ye olde English would 
do well to authenticate, in English, all of the "foreign" names of our 
cities tind towns. 

For exomplc, here in Cnlifornici, we ciuild begin by trcin^lnting 
L.os Bnhos to The Bathrooms and Sobr antes to Leftovers. Sar. 
Francisco, of course, would be renamed Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Atascadero could become Mud Puddle, Manteca, Lard, I’anoclia. 

Brown Sugar, and Aromas could become Smells, California. 

Los Angeles? Ananeim already took away the city's baseball 
angels, so how about Lost Angels or Lost Anglos? (1 ) 

Nc^t inappropriately, Burciaga entitled his piece The Tall Ones Are 
Ciangiiig Up on Me/^ There' are plenty of people tociay who, at least from 
lime to time, feel like "Lost Anglos is the contemporary reality of the 
United Stales. And since the political Right launched its highly orches- 
trated and well-financed campaign in 19^0 against educational reforni, 
plcTity of scholars and teachers have shared the feelii ig that the tall cuies 
are ganging up on us. 

In (.Hir gcHH^ moments, those of us sci beset know that the vehemence 
of the reaction against educational reform means something of poten- 
tially great significance is underway . It is very important not to lose sight 



I his ess.iy W.is lUv kevnoU' .uldivss ol {\w NC 1 1' SumnuM- Insltlulo lor Icadicrs ot 
I itciMtuiv ai\d WHS hIso pirsHnted at a lomm on ”.'\nu‘rican I itcrarv Pluralisms" at the 
Modem I anguage Assoualion Convenlion. Sm 1 ramisto. m IVteniher Pl'M. spt*ns(»red 
bv the C omn\ission on l.iteiatures and I anguages ol the .Americas \U siniCiv thanks ti» 
Kma Henmayor. I \w id 1‘alumho l.iu, lose Saldivar, Kenato Kosaldo. lames C !ith»rd, ami 
I lerm.u^ C *allegos lor their loniinents. 
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of ihis fticl. A tow yotirs jgo, I had the romarkiiblo cxporicnco of seeing 
llie planning documents for a first-\'ear culture course 1 co-leach pub- 
lished (in strategically edited form) in the Wall ^frrcl joimuil, along with 
a vehement, ill-informed editorial attacking "The Stanford Mind." Af- 
ter the initial shock and insult wore off, I found mvself astonished that 
such a thing as an undergraduate course s\‘llabus could be of any inter- 
est to the national business daily — even assuming a slow day on the 
market! Unfortunately, like most academics, I lacked the media compe- 
tence to take advantage of the occasion. 

1 hat was se\'en years ago, Now, it is clear that what some see as a 
battle for the national will is also a process bv which U.S. society is 
reimagining and redefining itself. At this point, it is essential that intel- 
lectuals pursuing the democratic renewal of societv, institutions, and 
culture make a concerted effort to insert some terms and ideas into the 
public debate, terms that suggest where it is we are trying to go and why. 
1 hose of us arguing for democratic change face an opportunity and an 
imperative to articulate oui visions clearh' and forcefullv. What sort of 
society are we looking for in these United States, in these Americas, on 
this planet? What sort of culture and what sort of institutions do we wish 
to inhabit? What do we see as the relationships to be dex'eloped between 
language and nation, among culture, education, and citizenship? If we 
abandon assimilatit>nism and the idea of homogeneous cultural wholes, 
what will be the bases for our social bonds? In California, these ques- 
tions have been posed with a new urgency ever since the Los Angeles 
uprising in the spring of 1992. 

for many people, the search is tor ways to undo deeph' held assump- 
tions that tie difference to subordination and social heterogeneity to so- 
cial inequality. Difference, in otlier words, does not necessarily imply 
inequality — where it does, it does sci as the result of a historical process, 
[*or some, it is a question of redefining social bonds so that homogene- 
ity is not the only basis for solidarity or accountabilitv. For many people 
it has become imperative to be able to live out particular identities and 
group histories a.s juirt of onc'^ afizcn^hip, rather than as an obstacle to 
citizenship — imperative to feel not just that one is entitled or allowed to 
be here, but that one /n’/e//ys here, that one is entitled to proprietorship 
of the nation's institutions as full\’ as people of the IraditionalK' domi- 
nant or normative group. 

In the 19S0s, following on the national and global upheavals ot the 
1970s and late I9h()s, lertain sets oH monolithic linkages came unstuck 
in metropolitan culture, both in initiginaimn and realitv — notablv, link- 
ages that lined up the idc‘a of a nation with the idea of// territorial state, 
ii language, // culture, sometimes // religion, and // (masculine-defined) 
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citizcn-subjoct who defends the territory, embodies the langiuige and 
culture, and ser\'os tlio state. In particular, the three-layered monolith 
of nation, language, and culture, which defined the modern nation-state 
and the modern citizen -subject at the lex'el of the imagined, came apart 
in what seems likely to be a permanent and global way. This is one lens 
for diagnosing the current upheax'als both in actual social relations and 
in the wavs nations represent themseU es to themseh'es. Often, these 
disarticulations register themselves most dramatically in the realm of 
language. 



The Polyglot Citizen 

All parents ha\'e moments when they confront the fact that their chil- 
dren are growing up in a ditlerent world from the one they did, I recall 
picking mv daughter up a few years c»go at preschool and hearing that 
she had a new friend she wanted to ask over to play. "Cireat," 1 said, "get 
her phone number and I'll call her parents." "I can't," said Olivia. "Wh\- 
not?" "She dt>esn't speak English." "Well, should we ask her in Span- 
ish?" 1 said. "Momma," said Olivia impatiently, "We don't understand 
each other's (The intonation meant: "We understand ever\ - 

thing else, just not the language.") The two four-year-olds, 1 realized, 
lacked an expectation of a common language as essential to construct- 
ing a relationship and indeed prc^'ced in the times they spent together 
that, for four-year-olds, it was not. 

The incident stuck in mv mmd because it happened not long at>er i 
had attended a meeting of a professional organization at which two lin- 
guistic matters had come up for our consideraticMi. One was whether and 
how to respond to the "English Only" initiatives that were being passed 
all across the country with varying effects, from undermining bilingual 
education programs to prohibiting workers from the using of their na- 
tive languages in the workplace. At the same meeting, we received a 
briefing from some polic\’ makers outlining the urgent need in Ameri- 
can business and gox'c'rnment for more adult speakers ot second lan- 
guages. I he proposal was to begin a massi\ e national initiative to teach 
foreign languages to adults who held adwinced positions in the areasot 
business, diplomaix', and national security. 

So we had a situation where simultaneously initiatives were being 
taken (a) to eliminate bilingualism among schoolchildren (tor wl'U)m 
multipk'-languagc* k'arning is ptwsible and peiiet tibk*) and (b) tc> try to 
create bilingualism among mature adults (lor whom toreign langu- 
age learning is extreuK'h’ ditliuilt tind v irtually tu*ver pertec tible)! My 
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fantasy at the time was to get the two groups togetlier in the same room 
(almost certainly revealing, of course, that they were in fact the same 
people!), But that wouldn't do much good, really, because the crowd in 
such a room would not have included a lot of people who needed to be 
there tor a valid discussion of what was possible and desirable in the 
way of a national language policy. As anyone who has been working 
on educational democracy knows, cvcn/tliiu^f;* depends on who is in the 
room where the decisions are being made, on whether those seeking 
change and those expected to benefit from it are part of the process, (One 
of the significant openings created by the upheaval in Los Angeles was 
the appearance on mainstream TV of inner-city people analvzing their 
situation and the society as a whole. Their clarity, articulateness, and 
wisdom often contrasted with the ignorant wafflings of an officialdom 
who lacked all familiarity with the dynamics at work.) 

What a difference it would make, then, if a national language police 
were formulated by a group that corresponded he linguistic realities 
of the U.S. — to the fact, for instance, that in California, half the children 
entering kindergarten now speak first languages other than English. As 
a sch ('> 1 a r, a p a re n t , a n d a tea che r , I d a r e t o d re a m a b(') u t a p u b 1 i c ed u ca - 
tion system that sees this ex tra('>rd inary multilingualism not as an edu- 
caticuial handicap ('>r a social impediment, but as an extraordinarv 
endowment to be cultivated and preserved. Imagine a school svstem that 
made it a priority for children to become literate in all the languages they 
knew and for every monolingual English speaker to learn a second lan- 
guageearly and well. In a generation, re/7//o//f up u ^liarcii kmncl- 

o/\'c of UDiou^ it< citui’u^, the natituial self-understanding would, 

I suspect, be profoundly altered. 

What could emerge might be a new national subject — a figure Renato 
Rosaldo has called [ho poli/s^lot citizcu. Let me use this term for a moment 
to reflect on this socit'ty's present and its past. On the one hand, as a 
purely linguisticentitv, the ptdvglot citizen wcndd be the result of chang- 
ing realities in the U.S., notably the arrival of large, new immigrant pt*pu- 
lations — S.S million in the DSOs alone, and that's the official figure. On 
the other hand, as Burciaga tried to remind his neighbors in Los Altos, 
such a concept would simply inccirporate inti") the natitmal understand- 
ing realities that ha\ i* cimstituted American life and historv for a verv 
long time. I'or, of course, multilingualism, intercultural contact, radical 
social heterogeneity and discontiiuiil\’ havt'been part ot human history 
in the Americas U')ra verv long time, certainh’ sincebefore (ontact with 
1 uroj'je, and, ot course, mcne dramaticalh’ sina* the shock ot I4^t2 and 
ils attermath. Despite ideologies ot homogeneitv and assimilation, the 
polsglol American has been everywhere but never named as a nuKlel 
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for citizenship. (When you read VVilla Gather's O Piouccra!, did you or 
your teacher notice that every single character is bilingual, and there is 
not a single nati\^e speaker of English in the book? Did you know that in 
the 1850s, 60 percent of the newspapers published in the U.S. were }iot 
in English?) in the Southwest, people have to be reminded constantly 
that Spanish is notan immigrant language in the U.S., that Mexicans were 
here for three centuries before Anglos showed up, and that the domi- 
nant presence of English did not eliminate Spanish by the third genera- 
tion, as the immigrant formula specifies. 

In her courses on sociolinguistics at San Jose State University, lingu 't 
Patricia Nichols does a simple and revealing exercise to orient her •^^tu- 
dents to the history of multilingualism in the United States (see "Lan- 
guage in the Attic"). Nichols has students reconstruct their linguistic 
biographv to see how many generations back they go in their own fam- 
ily before encountering native languages other than English. This i^ a 
great exercise for something 1 call "unraveling the white synthesis" in 
the classroom. For most students, including Euramericans, it is only two 
or three generations back to bilingualism. In fact, among Nichols's stu- 
dents, [hL^^iviip with the longest history as native speakers of English is 
the African Americans. (Of course! — when you think about it.) 

The other things those linguistic biographies revealed, to Nichols's 
surprise, was the \'iolence of compulsory monolingualism. Many fami- 
lies had preserved horror stories about linguistic repression and forced 
language loss. In the United States, the polyglot citizen of all races has 
'raditionally been subjected to considerable psychosc>cial \'ic')lence. This 
was one of the costs of producing what 1 referred to above as "the white 
synthesis." As Nichols's classroom experiment suggests, that synthesis 
begins to unravel as soon as you tug it by a thread. Unraveling it is cru- 
cial to the unraveling of white supremacy itself. 

Linguistic repression and enforced monolingualism are also old re- 
alities in the Americas. Walter Mignolo wrote recently about a literacy 
campaign conducted by the Spanish in the 155(K led by Franciscan fri- 
ars (see "Literaev and Colonization"). One of their tactics was to imprison 
children of the A/tec elite and prevent them from conversing with any- 
one in their own language, "especially not their mothers" (67). The au- 
thoritv ot literate culture, the friars surmised, could only be established 
if the authoritv of oral culture was interrupted. ( The A/tecs, it appears, 
were not entirely nai\ e aboul what was afoot. Commentat(.)rs re\'ealed 
that some of them, suspecting the exercise, turned o\ er not their ow'u 
child n*n but those ol subt>rd males.) I hat history is still being li\'ed out 
today. In the Hrst-vear culture course a group of us leach at Stanford (the 
one the Wull Street loimwl wrote up), readings include a sacred, mythic 
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text ot the called the Popol Vuh. This \ ear, following the lecture 

on this text, a student came up to the professor with some comments, at 
the end of which he said, ''My grandparents are Maya, you know. It's 
the only language' they know, but they insisted my parents speak only 
Spanish to get ahead, so I've never learned it, though Tve heard it all 
my life." Ironically, as he probably knew, north of the border, Spanish 
is the language parents tell their children to suppress, for the same rea- 
sons that his grandparents suppressed Maya. Of course, it was the 
presence ot the Popol Vuh on the curriculum, and a Chicano professor 
behind the podium, that brought this student's Ma\'a experience into in- 
tersection vvi'h the powerful structures of knowledge that reside in the 
university. 

1‘he idea of the polyglot citizen is intended, of course, t(^ refer to cul- 
tural, and not |ust linguistic, consciousness. It does not mean simply a 
polity whose citizens speak more than one laiiguage, but a polity that 
is, and sees itself as, multiply constituted, as coi/s/sZ/j/y of heterogeneity 
at the le\'el of the inciividual and the collective. Citizens are constituted 
by the multiple and shifting parameters we all know by heart: region, 
gender, class, race, religion. People are bound bv histories, but histories 
that the\' Uovo lived out /// very iUfforoii ziv/i/s. As anthropologist RenaU> 
Kosaldo has argued, fears that such multi pi id tv produces chaos are 
untounded, I leterogeneous societies can hold togetlier just fine, though 
what holds them together is not homogeneity. Rather, thev are held to- 
gether by the dense degrees of overlap between and among their vari- 
ous identifications and formations. The other great fear is of 
fragmentation or, as it is often called, "Balkanization." But this too can- 
mU happen because //() oiic helou^s to ouly ojie ^^voup. The polyglot citi- 
zen, metaphorically speaking, identifies herself or himself as a point of 
intersection of multiple threads that wea\ e in and out to make the dense 
fabric ot society. As the L,A. rap group A/tlan Nation put it, "I didn't 
cn>ss the bordei', the border crossed me." Perhaps here there is a richer 
ti nd more inclusi\ e model of citizenship than those which imagine so- 
cial bonding as ccMistituted by sameness and conformism. 

Multiculturalism: Five Propositions 

1 here is at least one term that all participants in the culture debates have 
a stake in: multiculturalism. f or reasons that will become apparent in a 
nuMiu‘nl, 1 will make no attempt to define this concept. In fact. I'll do 
the opposite I propose to idt‘nlify live* of what 1 take to be the kev 
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dimensions of the term, thinking in pdrticulnr about widespread a»n- 
cern tiver co-opted, bureaucratized, and watered -down \'ersitins of 
multiculturalism. So acute are tliese concerns that powerHil voices com- 
mitted to cultural democracy and educatitmal reform now often back 
awav from or oven denounce multiculturalism, leaving colleagues who 
have taken great risks in its name dangling in a limbo of (il)Iegitimacy. 
The "'Five Propositions” below are aimed at resolving some of the ctm- 
fusion generated bv the mullifarituis evocations of the term. 

Propositiou 1: Multiculturalism has at least four uarratives of origin, 
in) Civil Rights. Multiculturalism has its historical roots in the U.S. civil 
rights struggles and continues the battles tor gender and racial equality 
that have been an ongoing part of U.S. social history since independence. 
With respect to people of color, women, gays, and other disenfranchised 
groups, one can characterize multiculturalism as a nmve from demand- 
ing the right to he here to demanding the right io helong here, from de- 
manding representation to demanding cti-possessit>n of the nation's 
institutions. 

(h) Ininn\nflion. Close to one out tif ever\' tw'onty-five Americans, by 
official statistics, arrived here within the last fifteen years from very dis- 
parate parts of the vvtirld. The actual numbers are probably greater. This 
extraordinary immigrahon has produced a cultural and linguistic land- 
scape that is much nn>re diverse than has ever existed pre\'iously. From 
this perspective, multiculturalism is not simply a mowment but a real- 
itv. It is alreadv here. Debates over education and diversity represent 
the pangs of adjustment and the struggles o\ er lunv [o adjust our insti- 
tutions [o these new realities. 

(c) Clohalizafion. The ctimmunications re\'olution, worldwide immi- 
grant diasptiiMs, and globali/atitm of capital and markets mean that 
everytme's realitv has diversified culturally and linguistically and that 
iK'arlv everyone is experiencing increased demands lor interaction with 
other cultures and societies. This is where multiculturalism intersects 
with internatiiinal relatitms, where dtimestic projects in cultural diver- 
sitv meet up with the demand tor greater global cultural competence, 
iiften in the name of ecoimmic cximpetiti\'eness in the global market, 

(d) Aeiuieniie "Rusinessiis [/s/n/Z. ” Questitming, challenging, and revi- 
talizing established tradititms and structures of knowledge is business 
as usual in the universitv. In fact, such pmcesses tif renewal are central 
to the univi*rsit\' s missit)n in sticietv. Itidav's curriculum debates, lor 
exampUx are strikingly similar to the heated struggles that occurred 
in iht* 1920s in t*r whethiM* American liUMatinx* sluuiKi be* taught in 
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American universities. Many of the arguments used then against Ameri- 
can literature are the same ones used now against ''substituting" Euro- 
pean classics with "inferior" works by women, people of color, or 
non-Europeans. In any scholarly discipline, paradigm shifts are inevi- 
table and desirable, for though they occasion discord, thev are the way 
new knowledge is incorporated, the way history works on the institu- 
tion. Without them, universities would be attempting to live outside 
history — and would become instant anachronisms. There is, of course, 
a commercialized version of this: in the books and journals market, 
multiCLilturalism is a growth industry, and most big corporations today 
have professional diversity managers. 

Having suggested four narratives of origin, I would like to privilege 
a particular orientation toward the future. The central core of the reform- 
ist projects referred to under the label "multicultiiralisin," 1 would ar- 
gue, is the struggle in the domain of culture against forms of 
suborc ination that distort this society, that inhibit its thought and fail 
so many of its inhabitants: racism and white supremacv, sexism and 
helerosexism, ethnocentrism, intolerance and xenophobia, all based as 
often on ignorance as on prejudice. 

Proposition 2: Multiculturalisni is not a goal or a stopping-off place; 
like affirmative action, it is a strategy, not an end in itself. In the case 
of both strategies, it is crucial to keep in mind what they can and cannot 
do. They should not be attacked or blamed, as they often are, for what 
they cannot and never undertook to do. Affirmative action cannot elimi- 
nate racism and sexism, and those who designed it never thought it 
could. It was intended merely as an initial mechanism for intervening 
in situations understood to bo distorted by racism and sexism. Yet affir- 
mative action itself is often blamed for creating stigmas that should re- 
ally be attributed to the persistence of racism and sexisin themselves. 
Its "failure" to eliminate these prejudices has been effectivelv used bv 
supporters of racial and gender inee]uality to divide and weaken groups 
committed to opposing inequality. 

So it has been with multiculturalism, which is criticized, for instance, 
because it is compatible with a kind of uncritical pluralism, with a smor- 
gasbord approach to culture, and with forms of consumerism. Again, 
such limitations have been used to divide groups committed to promot- 
ing a democratic anci heterogeneous culture. 

It is crucial to recognize these movements as strategies rather than 
goals and to keep one's eye on the prizes of equalitv, liberation, anci so- 
cial and cultural renewal. In the case of both affirmative action and 
multiculturalism, it is the burden of their critics to propose something 
better. 
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Proposition 3: Multicultnralism doesn't have a referent. Precisely be- 
cause it denotes a strategy, it is a highly contextualized term. What it 
''means" in a given instance will depend entirely on the context — who 
the participants are, what is at stake, and what is possible. Such factors 
determine what constitutes a "multicultural" intervention in a given situ- 
ation. If one recognizes the context-boundedness of multiculturalism and 
its status as a strategy rather than an end goal, then one worries less about 
compromised or co-opted gestures that seem designed to appease rather 
than transform. The productive response to such gestures is not neces- 
sarily to condemn or reject them as undesirable per se, but rather to dem- 
onstrate their limitations and to push in every instance for additional 
change. The fact of co-optation does not discredit the goals or trivialize 
the stakes nor should it be allowed to. 

A related but somewhat different point concerns what one might call 
the horizontahic^s of political language in the electronic-media age. Po- 
litical terms tend not to retain specific empirical, ideological, or moral 
referents, but rather to spread horizontally across the political and ideo- 
logical spectrum, altering their meaning accordingly. Thus terms like 
dcniocviKX/, diversif}/, frccdoni, fuinicss, cqiuiiih/ — and multicidturalisw — are 
used across the entire ideological spectrum in public discourse. In part, 
this horizontal spread is due to the Right's habit of appropriating trans- 
formative or critical language as quickly as it enters public discourse. In 
part, it is due to the fact that different sectors of the society are always 
responding simultaneously, but differently, to changes in social condi- 
tions. So, in response to, say, an increased Hispanic clientele, a super- 
market owner might hire more bilingual clerks, move the ^alsa out of 
the "international foods" section, stock new items like tomatillos and 
plantains, or add cumbias to the muzak. Of course, one can easily argue 
that such actions are not at all emancipatory but simply designed to in- 
tegrate the new clientele. further into consumer society, and that would 
certainly be true. But what follows from such a conclusitm? That the store 
owner should be expected to resist the impulse to respt^nd to changes 
in the clientele or be condemned for doing so? Would it not be absurd 
to deny the obvious fact that the changes do make the store a more hos- 
pitable place for the people who shop there? A more appropriate re- 
sponse, I submit, might be to open a dialogue with the supermarket 
owner and to ask for funds to support multicultural initiatives in the 
education sphere on the grounds that there exists a shared understand- 
ing of the changes taking place. 

Proposition 4: Multicultnralism is not a substitute for, nova }^uarantec 
of, economic justice. Its goals, nonetheless, will always be compromised 
bv the absence of economic justice. Multiculturalism is most immediately 
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tibout and Tlioso arc vs'liat is at stake in the 

struggle, and these are tlie sites ot interventic>n and renewal. 
Multiculturalists ask, what kinds of institutions are we going to inhabit 
in the future? How do we propose to represent ourselves to ourselves 
and to the world? How fully enfranchised will the populace be with re- 
spect to education, language, culture, and expression? 

While multiculturalism will not directly bring about economic justice, 
it brings awareness of the wt>rkings and histories of inequalities and 
fosters more representative institutions through which to correct them. 
Multiculturalists call for scholarship that clarifies the links between eco- 
nomic injustice and cultural disenfranchisement, that brings the histo- 
ries behind botU to national consciousness, and that explores alternatives. 

Proposition 5; Multicultunjlism docs not "Balknuizc” — scgn\^ation 
docs, Multiculturalism seeks to multiply the number of sociallv defined 
groups that have access to the society's dialogues about itself and to place 
those groups in dialogue with each other. Inevitably, the dialogue is ini- 
tially anchored in the groups' differences from each other — but this does 
not constitute Balkanization; in fact, it constitutes the opposite, for the 
groups are iu the smuc room and are talking and listening to each other, 
rhe real Balkanization is what we had before — the legal and de facto 
segregations around which this country's institutions were built. Noth- 
ing could be more Balkani/ed than American higher education in the 
l^.)2ns or the l^)5ns. The momentum of multiculturalism is meant to 
counter fragmentation produced by social disenfranchisement and seg- 
regation. 

The Colonized Imagination 

1 suggested that the breakup of cultural monoliths in the U.S. involves 
two processes. First, there is the response to new realities such as the 
communications rev'olution, the so-called immigrant impk)sion of the 
Third World onto the First, the globalization of markets, and the suc- 
cessful demands by women and people of color that their differences be 
decoupled from legacies of subordination and recognized as the basis 
tor their belonging. Second. pet>ple in the U.S. (and in manv other coun- 
tries) are LX)ming to grips with old realities that have been elided from 
official historw 

It is i>n this latter process that I want to focus for the moment. I'm going 
to giv e it a name that may surprise somt* readcMs; WIkmi 

the di'bates over Western culture broke t>iit in the U.S. a few vears ago, 
1 louiul myself remii\di'd over and ovtM* ot m\' vears growing up in 
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English Canada in the 1930s, when pictures of the Queen of England gen - 
erned everv home, courtroom, hockey arena and curling rink and re- 
ceived our morning pledges of allegiance in the classroom; where culture, 
histor\’, art, reality itself lived scimewhere else — not where we were, but 
on the other side of the ocean, where Britain ruled. These, I later real- 
ized, were the workings of the colonized imagination. Now, the United 
States is a world imperial power, and it is admittedly difficult to think 
of it as having a colonized imagination. But I am convinced that, in the 
domain of culture and national understanding, it does. 

When it comes to culture, Europe has continued to possess the Ameri- 
can, especially the Euramerican, imagination, to be its point of reference, 
regardless of the realities that surround us here. So it was in the 1920s 
that American universities debated intensely whether American litera- 
ture should be taught there. So it was in the 1980s, at many American 
colleges, that the book lists adopted as representing the cultural heritage 
of American students included no .Americans! These are symptoms, I 
would argue, of a much more general state of mind. Even when they 
know almost nothing about European high culture, cultural >uhjcct^, I 
suggest, Americans remain to a significant degree colonial subjects for 
whom reality and value live somewhere else. l'he\' are so constituted 
bv the national institutions cif knowledge and culture, official and oth- 
erwise. Euramericans tend to experience this phenomenon, as ever in 
neiKolonial contexts, as a'ienation, passivity, and a sense of disenfran- 
chisement. Asked to define or describe their culture, for example, white 
American students often react with pain and anger, for they tend to know 
themseU'es as people without culture. They tend to envy and resent "eth- 
nic" students who know themselves deeply a*- cultural beings, because 
in the absence of political and economic power, culture and com muni t\’ 
have been the sustenance cT life tor them. In U.S, ethnic communities, 
culture often plays the n>le it plays in anticolonial struggles — as a site 
and source of resistance to domination. This is very different from the 
sense of self-alienation and disenfranchisement which characterizes the 
cultural self-consciousness of many Euramericans and which readih' 
leads people to use white privilege to ridicule culture and those who 
"have" it. Much of this, I suggest, is the legacy of European colonialism 
from which this ct>untrv has still to emancipate itself. In a recent article 
exploring the term "postcolonial," cultural critic Anne McClintock simi- 
larly argues that the U.S. bekmgs tc^ the group of what she calls 
"breakaway settler colonies" which "have not undergone 
decolonization" ("Angel of Trogress" 92). Is it the cc^loni/ed imagination 
that makes the soil here so fertile for the growth oi a passive culture ot 
C(Misumptic'>n, spectatorship, and simulation? In the public polemics 
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about canons and book lists, it is the colonized imagination that speaks 
when numerous writers, even distinguished intellectuals like C. Vann 
Woodward, denounce books they have never read, writers whose names 
they have never seen, simply because they are not European. It is, at least 
in part, the colonized imagination that sends intellectuals from the 
Americas to Europe for theories of s(')ciety — even theories about America, 
like those of Eco, Baudrillard, Todorov — orior terms like "'Balkanization" 
in which to mirror ourselves. 

European cultural critics have created a tradition of talking about the 
sense of unreality they encounter in the United States, about the mania 
here for creating simulations, replicas, and artificial worlds like 
Disneyland or Heritage USA. (Eco wrote up his pilgrimage, document- 
ing all the replicas of the "Last Supper" between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles [see Travch],) What is this mania for simulation which the Eu- 
r(')peans do not seem U') understand (they tend to conclude Americans 
cannot distinguish between fiction and reality because they have no his- 
torv)? Perhaps it's what you get when you combine a technological su- 
perpower with a colonized imagination that experiences "real" cultural 
agencv as being "somewhere else." Though this view runs counter to 
perceptions of the U.S. as the ultimate global cultural imperialist, the two ^ 
facts are not at all incompatible. 

What current educational reform movements are engaged in can be 
understood, in pvirt, as a process of dccolotiizatiou of culture and the na 
tional imagination. This involves recognizing the unique historical and 
cultural experience of the United States and the Americas and the claim- 
ing of that experience in all its specificity and complexity. It involves not 
erasing the European legacy (though that is the thing nuilticulturalists 
are most often accused of), but <itiuiti}i^ that legacy within the history of 
life and societv on this side of the Atlantic, being accountable to that 
history from within. 

What is to be gained from such a decolon izatiem? The prospect of 
society here knowing its reality more fully, judging itself more wisely. 

It points to the possibility of a society Diorc full}/ \^roinuicd /// /7s oxvti rcal- 
iti/ and hhtoiy. This is the part 1 bring up most often when people ask me 
what is in all (')f this for the white middle class. An extraordinary cul- 
tural renew al, 1 sav, an enrichment and an emancipation — emancipation, 
tor instance, frmn the sense of being at the merev of consumption and 
spectatc^rshi|'>; the possibilitv of a cultural subject that is more than a 
consumer. .An emancipated imagination is a rich and powx'rful thing. 

L oloni/cM's kmnv this wc*ll, which is whv colonialism tries to de|'>ri\ e the 
colonized (^f independent access to cultural institutions, particularly to 
the means of rej'' resenting themselves to themselves. 
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The (U.S. in the) Americas 

Earlier on I spoke about the fact that bilingualism, intercultural relations, 
radical social heterogeneity and discontinuity are old realities in the 
Americas, though not always part of official histories and national my- 
thologies. This final point is about "the Americas" in the hemispheric 
sense. Of all the possibilities for cultural renewal offered by the current 
movements toward cultural enfranchisement, the one that strikes me as 
most promising is the possibility that the United States will reimagine 
and resituate itself iu the Auicricas — that it will rewrite its history and 
rework its self-understanding so as to recover the specificity and unique- 
ness of the experience of this hemisphere. (Uniqueness and specificity 
are not simple, celebratory terms here: the experience to be recovered 
has horrendous dimensions which multiculturalists are always being 
attacked for bringing up.) The unique, specific experience of this hemi- 
sphere includes the history of the huge range of indigenous societies, 
both before and since contact with Europe; the European invasion and 
conquest and the establishment of white settler colonialism; the elabo- 
ration of African -based cultures out of massive forced emigration and 
slavery. European intellectual history, often accepted as the source of 
American social understanding, has an extraordinarily limited capacity 
to characterize the realities of the Americas, for its anchor points are in 
the history of European society. European theory is not going to tell us 
about colonialism, neocolonialism, depen denc\', and decolonization from 
the receiving end. (For that we must look to Latin American and Carib- 
bean thought.) European social theory only peripherally knows or even 
cares about such questions as the structure of settler societies, the inter- 
actions between Christianity and indigenous religions, the plantation as 
a social order, the structure of intercultural relations on the frontier, in- 
stitutional racism or the wavs in which imperialism interacted with re- 
ligion and patriarchy, the role land plays in the frontier imagination and 
in the consciousness of long-term subsi stance societies. Yet these are 
matters of central concern to social understanding in the Americas. 

As the examples suggest, the reidentification with the Americas which 
1 am describing is part of what I referred to earlier as the dceohmizntio}! 
of consciousness. As most Americanists (in the hemispheric sense) are 
tiware, it is not a question of setting such a process in motion: it is in 
motion and has been for somi' time, accelerated bv the social movements 
of the l%0sand foregrounded bv the recent 1992quincentennial. Within 
the United States, significant and often brilliant scholarship has sought 
to decenter the Euro-centered narrative of Western expansion as the 
backbone of national history and to view things from an intellectual 
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center of gravity here. As U.S. multiculturalists know, the body of Ca- 
nadian thought on these issues is much larger and more sophisticated 
than what has emerged in the U,S., partly because Canada has been deal- 
ing openly with these issues for a longei’ time and partly because Canada 
has staked its \x'ry constitutional viability on the possibility of a diverse 
and discontinuous conception of the nation-state. But I propose to end 
by looking southward and offering, in list fashion, a few examples of 
terms and concepts from Latin American and Caribbean intellectual dia- 
logues on the social and cultural peculiarities of the Americas. See if you 
don't think there are inter- American conx'crsations to be held on the 
subject of culture and American self-understanding. 

(1 ) Criollo is the term in Spanish tor a Euramerican. While this category 
has never functioned in U.S. scKial thc>ught, it has been a basic term in 
Latin American vocabulary since colonial times, when it was used to 
distinguish people of European descent who were born in the Americas 
from those who were born in Europe and who, under Spanish colonial- 
ism, were given the positions c>f greatest pc>wer and privilege. The cat- 
egiKy has always functioned to distinguish the Euramericans from 
Europeans, especially in regard to their relationship to Europe. Equally 
important, it has functioned to distinguish Euramericans who, follow- 
ing independence, t\>rmed the elites of most countries, from indigenous, 
mesti/A'), and African-descended pc>pulations. 

It can be eiAlightening to think of the United States as a multiethnic 
countr\' ruled by a crit>lIo elite, with significant indigenous, mestizo (es- 
peciallv in the West and Southwest), and African-descended populations. 
The term criollo is especially helpful in characterizing the licjH'iuicnl rela- 
tions the Euramerican elites have maintained with Europe. In the 
multiethnic, heterogeneous social orders of the Americas, the European 
reterent, however alienated it ma\' be frt>m the lix'ed American reality, 
bea^mes the chief guarantor ot criolki identil\‘ and the chief means of 
legitimating their privilege o\'er others to llicinsclir^. The term thus names 
the alienated basis hir white supremacx in the st>cieties oi the Americas. 

(2) Cnvio, the English translation of criollo. is a broader term that de- 
notes anv thing born in the Americas out of its intersecting cultural heri- 
tages. Creole refers specifically [o the uniLjiieness of American-generated 
[phenomena, whether language, music, race, culture, or dress, to their 
iiiftere}iee fiAun EuiA>pean or Atrican t>r Asian c’^r Amerindian "originals." 
Creole, in a wav, denotes the upstart, the unauthentic, mi\ed-around 
thing, that generates its c>wn authenticitv, often b\' bi'ing rooted in a 
particular, verv locM phice: lamaica, Trinidad, .Antigua, and sc) on. In 
linguistics, creole is the name given to languages that began as pidgins — 
hvbrid, simplified languages invented to enable communication 
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between historically discontinuous groups (like European slave traders 
in West Africa, or U.S. soldiers in Vietnam). When such languages de- 
velop into the full-fledged native language of a group, thev are called 
creoUs. The term thus embodies the improvised, transcultural character 
that many see as a central fact of culture and society in the Americas since 
contact with Europe and Africa. 

American vernacular culture is often fruitfully analyzed as creole or 
creolized in this way. The term has the potential to go beyond the nar- 
rowness and alienation of hyphenated ethnic terminologies toward self- 
conceptions rooted in American reality. 

(3) Tnw^cultunUion is a term originally coined in the 1940s by the 
Cuban sociologist Fernando Ortiz, as he studied the workings of Afro- 
Cuban societv and its deveUipment in the tobacco and sugar economies 
of the Caribbean. Anthropology had used the concept of acculturation 
to describe the wavs subordinated groups absorbed materials from domi- 
nant cultures, but Ortiz found this term inadequate [o depict the dynam- 
ics of Afro-Cuban culture which he observed. The traditional assumption 
was that, in situations contact between dominant and subordinate or 
metropolitan and peripheral cultures, the subt'>rdinate tir peripheral cul- 
ture necessarily accultu rates to the dominant or metropolitan culture, 
gradualK' abandoning its own practices and traditions. I'he assumption 
was that (a) culture tends [o be a finite space in which new things must 
necessarily displace old things and (b) subordinate and marginal peoples 
absorb metropolitan or dominant cultures by something akin to osmo- 
sis, exercising no choice ov agency in the matter. Ortiz's argument, later 
dev eloped by the Uruguayan literary scholar Angel Kama, was that, in 
fact, subordinate grcnips are anything but inert when it comes to deter- 
minant relations with dmninant and metropi^litan cultures. Even in situ- 
ations of extraordinarily unequal power, they argue, subordinate groups 
are bighly ^elective and hurnlur in absorbing materials from the metnqxi- 
lis, and they develop many wavsiT maintaining cultural integrity. When 
processes t)f selection arid invention are factored inti^ the picture, what 
('>nce appeared as a simplistic dynamic of acculturaticMi is better charac- 
terized as a dynamic cT' /rf//rsculturation. (The absorptitm o\ Christian 
elements inti^ preconquest religions, traditiimallv called is 

perhaps the best known example of such selection and inventiiMi, 1 lie 
selective tendency ot 1 .atin American intellectuals to abstirb resistant and 
critical currents iit European thought, such as Marxism and radical C hris- 
tianitv, is another.) 

I rtinsculturalion is a vital concept tor characterizing lUv dynamics ot 
culture in the Americas trom a vantage point anchored in the Americas 
rather than in ITirope, It forces into motion static pluralist paradigms 
that multiculturalists otten find sti contining. 
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(4) t-!ctcro^c}icit\/ is a term introduced by the Peruvian scholar Anto- 
nio Cornejo Polar to describe society and culture in the Andean coun- 
tries, where Euramerican (criollo) minorities cohabit national territory 
with large indigenous populations whose language and traditions are 
Andean and large mestizo populations whose life ways draw on both. 
In contrast to the terms '"difference" and "diversity" used in European 
and North American discussions, Cornejo Polar uses the concept of "het- 
erogeneity" and ailtiinis lictcw^encas ("heterogeneous. cultures") to name 
the conditions of drastic discontinuity and incommensurabilih' that char- 
acterize societies where colonial invasion has brought together peoples 
with entirely separate histories, such as the Spanish and the Andeans. 
When one side does not eliminate the other, such societies articulate 
themselves in states of intractable conflict and profound incomprehen- 
sion. The idea of a social synthesis or community is not an option, nor is 
the idea of a single national form of expression or representation that 
will speak to /for all. There is no shared discourse or concept of mem- 
bership, no shared symbols, not even any stable meanings, for the 
signifiers constructed by one side will be transcultur ited and redefined 
by the other. More than a case of the proverbial slipperiness of signifiers, 
it is a case of profound semantic d is juncture. Such situations appear 
extreme from the perspective of a normative model of social homoge- 
neity, but, as Cornejo Polar argues, they are normal conditions of exist- 
ence and social structure in the Americas, and we can't inter\'ene in them 
wisely until we ha\'e adequate theories of them. 

In a way, Cornejo I’olar's use of the term heterogeneity can be thought 
of as radicalizing (though not in the political sense) the more descrip- 
tive European-based vocabulary of difference, differance, heteroglossia, 
and polvphonv so that it can express the physical and epistemological 
violence that follows on the shock of contact and invasion. There are 
manv areas of the United States where the model of the cultural 
Ih'lciv^cncd^ would help us recover the specific ways the historv of colo- 
nial contact continues [o determine realit\\ 

I introduce these four concepts, criollo, cnvlc, tnm^culturntioii, and //cf- 
cro^^cuciti/, along with the term dccolonizntioii, to encourage consideration 
of what it might mean for U.S. Americans to work out theories of soci- 
etv and culture which take American historical experience as the norm. 
Such theorizing would be grounded in an open encounter with Ameri- 
can realities and anchored in the shared experience of this hemisphere, 
an experience that both dix'ides us irrevocably from Europe and binds 
us historicallv to Kurope (as well as to the rest ot the world), 
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A tew years ago, my son's fourth-grade class was given a copy of a 
letter Chief Seattle wrote to the president of the United States toward 
the end of the last century, protesting the violation of land agreements 
bv white settlers. The settlers argued back that they needed the land to 
survive. The fourth graders were asked, of all things, to think about it 
and write up what they thought would be a fair solution. My son, a skep- 
tic when it came to school work, closed his door and, astonishingly, be- 
gan to write. Pages flew, covering the floor. He emerged with a 
two-sentence paragraph that said something like, "There is no fair way 
to solve this problem. The Europeans must return to Europe and the 
Native Americans must agree to stay in America." I told him 1 thought 
he had probably reconstructed Chief Seattle's own conclusion. But what 
was to be Manuel's solution, as a Chicano-Jewish-Anglo-Canadian-Cali- 
fornia kid? How was he to situate himself with respect to that manichean 
history? There was no language for it in his classroom, no language bet- 
ter than that which Chief Seattle was able to lay his hands on over a cen- 
tury ago as he sought to negotiate with the conqueror in the conqu». ror's 
language. VVe can do better than this, I thought— and for Manuel's sake, 
we have to. 

While the wholesale re-en\'isioning of society remains incomplete, few 
of us have anv trouble envisioning the work that awaits us as scholars 
and educators. The picture is daunting and exciting. It is not necessary 
to dream to encounter scholars and teachers excited by new possibili- 
ties for understanding, driven by curiosity, eager to read the lost texts 
and the new ones, eager to branch out of their specializations and to 
devise forms of collaborative work that are accountable to heterogene- 
ity and multiplicity. One need not dream to find teachers exploring new 
pedagogies foi multiethnic classrooms, pedagogies where the teacher's 
role cannot be to unify the world or create homogeneously shared un- 
derstandings. Everywhere, teachers are working to develop forms of 
classroom leadership that will shape, but not contn')!, the de' elopment 
of understanding and foster in students a sense of excitement m'or the 
responsibility of creating a new vision ot one's society. One still does have 
to dream, however, to encounter two elements still largely lacking at 
present. The first of these is translators, who are needed in the dozens 
to make the knowledge and insight^ from each part of the world avail- 
able to others. Respect for the work of translation has not yet caught up 
in the U.S. with the vital need for it. One can only hope it will. The sec- 
ond element that still has to be dreamed could be called a science of cul- 
lur.d mediation, b\’ which 1 mean a disciplined inquiry into the means 
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by vv'hich intercultural understanding and communication are con- 
structed and sustained. 1 believe it will not be long before such an in- 
quiry consolidates itself. There is work to be done, lots of it. We know 
something about what it is and how to do it. The thing now is to get on 
with it. 
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2 What We Talk about When 
We Talk about Politics 



Jolin Wiirnock 
Univorsitv of Arizona 



In public discourse in the United States, we are schooled, assiduously, 
in how to keep "politics" out of the conx'ersation, e\ en in situations 
where politics is obx'iouslv the order of tlie dav. If "politics" is mentioned 
at all in the pronouncements of (Hir legislati’jrs, it is likely to be demon- 
ized. Recalcitrant c(^n pat riots are accused c^^f en imaging in "partisan" 
politics, as if there vs’ere some other kind. Our legislators may from time 
to time agree with each other, but ex'ents of tlie last ten years liave made 
it clear, if it wasn't clear before, that many Americans outside tlie corri- 
dors of power can take little comfort from that fact. 

1 here is one place, we are inx'itod to beliex’e, that ought always to be 
especially free of demon politics, a place where we are led to expect in- 
struction, iK^t rhetoric; "the transfer of knowledge," not "indoctrination ; 
general truths, not special pleading. That place is the classroc^m, 

Certainlv, u'e w'ere invited to think of the classroom in this way by 
the former chair of the National Eneiowment for the 1 lumanities, Lynne 
Chene\'. Again and again, in her speeches and publications, she in- 
veighed against "politics" in the classroom. 

The proposition has an a priori appeal, Vor one thing, allowing poli- 
tics into the classroom offends our peculiarly American (w’e may like to 
think) sense of fair plav: it isn't fair that students, who are subject to their 
professors, should have to profess their professor's particular political 
beliefs to "get along." It isn't fair, either, that professors should be able 
iv subvert the political commitments of taxpayers when the taxpayers 
are pas ing the bills. " 1 he taxj'>aver" is, of course, a mythical creature. 
Everyone pa\*s taxes, but not e\'er\'one has the same politics, ane1 it may 
occur to us that we need to ask whii'h taxpayers are hax'ing their values 
subverted. Again, the point is rarely raised u’hen it is being claimed that 
"ihi' taxpaver" has been aggrieved. 
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If "politics in the classroom" means teachers and professors demand- 
ing from their students avowals of particular political commitments as 
a condition of getting good grades, not many would defend it. In this 
scenario, a particular set of political commitments is promoted by force, 
or by a merely hortatory project. The politics are given, part of an 
"agenda," and the teacher's goal is simply to manipulate others into 
accepting those beliefs. The distaste that attaches to this kind of politics, 
in or out of the classroom, is the same distaste that attaches to "rheto- 
ric," as the term is commonly employed in contemporary public dis- 
ci) urse. "Politics," like "rhetoric," is here something you can be accused 
of. 

But what if "politics in the classroom" means teachers and professors 
considering with their students the causes and consequences of inequali- 
ties of power in cultures past and present and the means by which those 
inec]ualities may be maintained and challenged? If that is what we mean 
by "politics," the motive for the argument against politics in the class- 
room has changed radically. VVe oppose or support the first kind of poli- 
tics in the classroom because we believe that it unfairly promotes the 
interests of the powerful. But we will support or oppose the second kind 
of politics in the classroom for just the opposite reason — because we think 
it may help us see how to promote the interests of the powerless. 

The ex-chair's consistent failure to recognize this equivocation in the 
word "politics" leaves us to wonder if she wasn't hoping that her audi- 
ences might miss the equivocation so that the distaste some of us might 
feel for the first kind of politics in the classroom might attach itself to 
the second, and \'ery different, kind. If people insist, as the ex-chair did, 
that education should be free of "politics," and if they fail, as the ex-chair 
did, to say what they mean by the term, it seems entirely possible that 
they are trving not to free education from politics but to disable any criti- 
cism of their educational proposals themselves as an exercise of power. 

Escape from "Agenda": The Move to Knowledge 

I he ex-chair was certainly correct in assuming that, in the United States, 
many of us believe that a teacher's particular political loyalties and be- 
liefs should not be imposed in a classroom upon those who are subject to 
the superior power of the teacher. We are likely to believe this about the 
imposition of the teacher's "politics" even if we understand that students 
.m' imposed upon, and in manv theories of education, should be imposed 
upon, in myriad ways. "I’olitics," we think, is a special case. l\\)ple 
should be allowed to choose their "politics" freely. Education should 
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educate, we say, not "indoctrinate," though upon reflection we may 
decide that we need to make certain exceptions to that principle. 

As a teacher of literature and writing of twenty-five years' experi- 
ence — often with students who, left to their own devices, would not have 
chosen to be in the particular class I was teaching — the idea that a pro- 
fessor might "impose" a set of political loyalties and beliefs on students 
strikes me as comical. 1 would guess that many of the parents who are 
concerned about such teacherly impositions are all too aware of how 
unsuccessful they themselves have been in imposing their own values 
on their own children. You have to wonder why they think professors — 
particularlv Eii^lhh professors — would be more successful than they 
have been. 

On the other hand, it is important not to overstate the independence 
of students or the powerlessness of professors and teachers. Students' 
powers of resistance to the blandishments of "others" are constrained 
in many ways, not least by the fact that, if they are adolescents, they are 
struggling to construct identities they can live with as adults. Further- 
more, while teachers and professors ma\' be characterized as ineffectual 
in any "real" world, their powers are considerable vis-a-vis the students. 
These powers are hardly absolute, and they may not be very strong at 
all relative to the powers of, say, advertising. But they are not insignifi- 
cant. We who are professors and teachers might like to think our pow- 
ers come from what we know, and this may, to some extent, be so. But 
surely the knowledge we may have "banked" must finally be seen as a 
good deal less significant as a source of power than our institutional 
standing. We can be silly and ignorant, yet still be accorded a great deal 
(^f power as long as we continue to be embraced b\ one of the established 
educational institutions. 7'eachers or professors who thin^ their power 
comes from what they know can always test this proposition by quit- 
ting their jobs and hanging out a shingle. 

In any case, yerv few of the professors and teachers 1 know want to 
impose their "politics" on their students — not all, but most would be 
horrified to think that that was what they were doing. This scruple may 
be taken as laudable (by liberals), or as lamentable (by critical commen- 
tators who see this attitude as a feature of complicity with the reigning 
order). In an\' case, professors who set about consciously to impo*»e their 
politics on their students are far rarer than the coverage accoi ded to com- 
plaints from the right might lead us to believe. 

rhe classic strategv emploved by educators who wish not to impose 
their politics is the move to "knowledge." "Knowledge," positc’d as the 
foundation ot the educational enterprise, erases "politics" ot the sort that 
presupposes an "agenda." 
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A classic instance of the use of this strategy is found in the proposals 
of E. D. Hirsch concerning "cultural literacy/' proposals eagerly ern** 
braced by the ex-chair, and also by the Exxon Foundation, which funded 
Hirsch's Foundation for Cultural Literacy. Professor Hirsch proposed 
that teachers should teach the "contents" of "cultural literacy." These 
"contents" could be established "scientifically" — that is, apoliticaPy — 
by running surveys to find out "what literate Americans kno\v" (see 
Ciiltiirnl Litcrnci/). 

Hirsch did acknowledge that while the project of ascertaining the 
contents of cultural literacy might be scientific, the undertaking to teach 
those contents was "political," in that it amounted to an undertaking to 
preserve "the nation." "The nation" had not just a different future, but 
no future, he implied, if these "contents" were not taught. To this con- 
servative political agenda, Hirsch added a liberal one by as.se rting that 
children deprived of an education in cultural literacy would ah>o be de- 
prived of any prospect of making it in the modern industrial world. 

Colonizers have always found a way to convince themselves that they 
were doing their subjects good. 

As Hirsch sets up the matter, the oiih/ obstacle to "effective commu- 
nication" with the reigning order is this lack of common knowledge. 
Eliminating educational inequality is thus made into a merely technical 
problem — t)ne that teachers and students can be blamed for not solving — 
once the "contents of cultural literacy" are known. Utterly absent from 
Hirsch's considerations are such matters as the "savage inequalities" in 
school funding documented by Jonathan Kozol, and the possibility they 
raise that educational inequality is neither an accident nor the product 
of a poor curriculum, so much as it is the product of a system that pro- 
duces and maintains that inequality (see Savnifc Ifjcqualitic^), 

Professor Hirsch was often accused, wrongly, of arguing that we 
should teach the "canon." Actually, he was promoting, as he often pro- 
tested, .something much more like a vocabulary list. This seemed to those 
of us who were concerned about the politics of Hirsch's proposals to be 
anything but consoling. We might at least hope that literary works would 
contribute to their readers' libera to ry political educations despite how 
they were taught (as Shakespeare's waiting did in Huxley's Brave New 
World); vocabulary li‘^ts have no such built-in resistance to the suppres- 
sion of politics. Once we accept Hirsch's vocabulary list in the terms in 
which it is offered — as the scientifically established knowledge that is 
necessary to anyone who w'ould communicate effectively with "literate 
culture" — all we have left to do is update these "contents" in minor re- 
spects from time to time and to look for "effective" teaching methods. 
We don't have to trouble our little heads about politics at all. 
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To propose to establish a curriculum for cultural literacy in a way that 
is ''scientific" will be seen as reassuring if the alternative to "scientific" 
is taken to be "arbitrary" or "by fiat." But it is not so reassuring if we see 
the promise of a "scientific" approach as a way of suppressing the ines- 
capable political dimensions of such a project and a refusal to accept the 
task of working out, and with, those politics. 

When vve object to the mystifying way in which Hirsch proposes to 
establish a curriculuhi for "cultural literacy" and the mystified status he 
gives such "knowledge/' we need not also to be understood as object- 
ing to am/ such curriculum at the national or the local level. If an effort 
to establish a curriculum for cultural literacy were made part of an in- 
quirv into relations between knowers and what they know, teachers and 
students, teachers and their sponsoring institutions, the sponsoring in- 
stitutions and other cultural institutions, and if it were understood that 
these relations necessarily involve domination, appropriation, resistance, 
and what Mary Louise Pratt calls "transculturation" (see Imperial £i/c’s), 
then this proposed national curriculum for cultural literacy might 
amount to something other than just another colonial project. 

Curricularizing Poli'tics: The Move to Theory 

Another strategv for curricularizing politics — but one that is not nearly 
so 5 -afe as the move to knowledge — is the move to theory. "Theory" can 
have many meanings, and one of them is very much like the meaning 
of "knowledge," as when vve speak of a theory that has been "validated," 
which we may then go on simply to "apply." Sometimes "theory" has a 
much more contingent quality than does "knowledge." A "theory" is a 
wav of seeing, not the way, and this implies other ways of seeing, which 
may be not only possible but preferable, depending on the situation in 
w h i ch we f i n d ou r se 1 v es . 

Fundamentalist thinkers will sometimes consider that they have 
scored a point by characterizing some set of proposals — those in the 
theory ef evolution, for example — as "only" theory. They are, of course, 
presupposing an accessible realm of propositions that are not "theorized" 
but "known," by faith, perhaps, or, if one is a certain kind of hardheaded 
realist, by empirical observation. The "theorist" does not operate in this 
realm. 

When we propose to deal with theory, then, we place cmrselves in a 
realm that may be les«- safe from politics than are the realms of "knowl- 
edge." A theory mav be discussed in a way that puts at issue more than 
what is and isn't part of the "contents" of "cultural literacy" and how 
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vve may "transfer" them. From this point of view, we can understand 
why the ex-chair and others like her in education have consistently done 
what they could to demonize "theory." 

Gerald Graff, on the other hand, has proposed that we accept the con- 
tingency of "theory" in "English" and make a virtue of it. Graff recog- 
nized that a number of different theories — some quite incompatible with 
each other — are at work in contemporary academic English departments 
(see Beyond the Culture Wars), Over the years, though, he claimed, we in 
"English" have hidden our professional disputes from our students in a 
curriculum that is based upon the principle of "coverage," even though 
it offers courses that differ not only in content, but in what is presup- 
posed about the nature of "English." We know about these differences, 
but vve make no effort to come to terms with them in the curriculum. 
Our differences with each other, said Graff, in what seems to me a very 
happy analogy, have been like those family secrets parents keep from 
the children, or think they do. We could revitalize English studies, he 
claimed, if we acknowledged these differences forthrightly and brought 
them into the curriculum, perhaps by making our classes look more like 
our conferences. In short, he says, we should "teach the conflicts." 

Graff's proposals are obviously not as containable as Hirsch's. They 
acknowledge conflict and thus open up the possibility of political aware- 
ness. If vve ask "Whose conflicts?" Graff's answer is clear: the conflicts 
are those that may be located in the arguments of professionals in En- 
glish studies. Well, the arguments of professionals in English stud- 
ies. Certainly not the arguments of teachers of English in the schools, 
where the disputes that exercise academics can seem more than a little 
strange. But not even of all academic professors of English, many of 
whom have little time for the conflicts that Graff and others in the acad- 
emy (including me) think are so interesting and significant. 

For our present purposes, the question of "Whose conflicts?" is of less 
import, however, than questions that might be raised about the words 
"teach" and "the" in the formula. The "the" implies that what vve will 
be dealing with here is an objectifiable subject matter. Consider the dit 
ference if the formula w^ere "teach conflicts." Further, the word "teach" 
suggests a relationship to this subject matter and to students that sim- 
ply reproduces standard assumptions about the "natural" relations of 
professc^rs, students, and subject matter that themselves should be ques- 
tioned. Consider the difference if the formula were, say, "locate" or "en- 
act" or "embody" conflicts. 

Ci raff's proposals are not as safe fnnn politics as Hirsch's, but in their 
apparent satisfaction with locating the conflicts that vve are to address — 
in what certain academic professionals in certain situations concern 
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themselves with in their conversations with each other — they may be 
safer than some of us might wish. 

Today, the word "theory" is often found in company with the adjec- 
tive "critical," as in the title of this book. The adjective "critical" bespeaks 
among other things an aspiration to make theory active, not merely the 
kind of thing that might be "learned." Critical theory thus has an essen- 
tial relation to practice, but not one in which it is merely "applied." Its 
role is to help us reflect iipoti practice — "cultural" practice, typically, as 
manifested in everything from material culture, to advertising, to the 
media, to the products of "high" culture. It aspires to help us discern 
agendas in these cultural practices — typically the agendas of racism, 
sexism, and classism — and thus it offers itself as a way of doing politics 
in educational settings that is not itself a mere matter of promoting an 
agenda, which professional educators — and not just critics of educa- 
tion — tend to consider unprofessional. As such, critical theory may also 
offer a kind of consolation to those educators who, while they don't want 
to promote an agenda, also do not want to serve passively as agents for 
the reigning order. 

Though critical theory is usually seen as something new, its educa- 
tional goal has a long and ri'spectable tradition: Aristotle urged the study 
of rhetoric for most people as a way of enabling them to resist the rheto- 
ricians. 

Students, as well as professional educators, can become very excited 
bv this kind of study and exhibit a growing sense of their power to re- 
sist sexism, racism, and classism in the myriad forms in which they are 
incorporated into our cultural practice. But for those who wish to find a 
wav to "do" politics in educational settings without descending to the 
mere promotion of particular political agendas, it seems apparent to me 
that critical theorv will not provide the answer. To begin with, the prac- 
tices of those authors who establish reputations as critical theorists al- 
most always participate in two biases built into our sense of what it is to 
do good academic work: the bias against practice and the bias against 
the local. It is telling that while critical theorists analyze and interpret 
practice, they describe themselves as critical thcori^t^, not as practitio- 
ners. They write and teach with the goal of "understanding" certain prac- 
tices, not with the goal of changing practice, their own or that c)f others, 
except insofar as an understanding of the agendas of the cultural prac- 
tices under scrutiny — which usually are neither personal nor local — it- 
self changes practice. Further, although the practices they study are not 
alwavs those of elite culture, they lend to be located at some distance 
from their own practice and their own situations. 
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I hcivo st‘L‘n brilliant critical theorists utterly baffled at questions about 
how they reflect their critical theor\’ in their teaching. Usually, the prob- 
lem seems to be not that the brilliant critical theorist feels that this is a 
hard question to answer, but rather that the question seems to be one of 
stunning irrelevance, as if one were to ask Tolstov how he reflected the 
values of his novels in his relations with his wife. 

In academic literary study, we tend to enforce the view that ethics is 
irrelevant to and less important than poetics, and, by analogy, that prac- 
tice is of less importance than theory. We do this not by accident but 
because our standards of professionalism require it. In the schools, this 
disjunction is also enforced, but in the schools the emphasis tends to be 
on a sort of denatured ethics — ''interpersonal skills" — rather than on 
poetics. In both situations, this disjunction can lead us into embarrass- 
ing situations which, like the brilliant critical theorist, vve may or may 
not notice as embarrassing. 

On a brief visit to Piaget's Rousseau Institute in 1977, 1 read an edito- 
rial in the student newspaper that asked how the professors reconciled 
what thev were teaching about development (that children learn to be 
intelligent by acting intelligently, perhaps) with the fact that these les- 
sons were being delivered in lectures to hundreds of note- taking students 
in huge halls. 

The point here is not to lodge an accusation of hypocrisy, with an 
adjuration implied that what vve need to do is to get our theory and our 
practice into line. When practice is brought into line with theory, the 
result can be inane, as when the student writes the essay according to 
the formula for the five-paragraph theme, or comical, as wlien Malvolio 
dresses the way he thinks a lover is supposed to dress. It can also be 
horrific, as when Pol Pot displaces and kills millions of people in Cam- 
bodia to enforce his vision of the way things ought to be. 

When it comes to theory, including critical theory, it is crucial to keep 
in mind the caveat memorably expressed by Kenneth Burke: 

Hven if any given torminok>gy is a reflection of reality, b\' its very 
nature as a terminology it must be a selection of reality; and to this 
extent it must functit>n as a deflection of reality. (45) 

In academic theorizing, our strength is our weakness. We are smart; 
we can "understand" this stuff; we can use it to "bring out" what is not 
obvious to others. Unfortunateh', we sometimes write as if we believe 
that our theories are to be understood entirely as reflections of the real- 
ity we are dealing with, and not also as selections and deflections of it. 
This failing is characteristic of us in the academy, not just of those be- 
nighted souls who may not have developed to the point of being able to 
understand their theories theories. In the academy, the failing arises 
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not out of simpiL'mindedness, but out of a susceptibility to the "poetics" 
of theory (in Burke's sense; see Burke 25-43). VVe in the academy are 
permitted and in some respects obligated to live and work in a domain 
where we are, in fact, insulated from much of what "ordinary" people 
have to deal with, especially if we are the sort of people who involve 
ourselves in the conflicts Graff and other important critical theorists are 
interested in. Our susceptibility to the poetics of theory— which in an- 
other light might be called a weakness for totality is something we 
academics are i^iippoiicd to have. It is a quality that can make us useful to 
parties who may stand to benefit from our actions, irrelevant outside our 
specialized contexts, and dangerous when we get to be in a position to 
enforce our theories broadly. 

Politics (Weak Sense) and Politics (Strong Sense) 

It seems to me that we can protect ourselves to some extent against the 
lure of poetics in our critical theory by understanding that the politics 
that critical theory will be able to comprehend is politics in the weak 
sense, by which I mean those politics that we are able to "know," not 
necessarily as "knowledge" or "final truth," but as a matter of conscious 
awareness. 

Politics (weak sense) is something that it might at least be poii'^ibic to 
keep out of a classroom, or at least out of the topics of explicit conversa- 
tion in the classroom. We might at different times decide that it is also 
desirable to keep it out of the classroom, perhaps because it might place 
our students at special risk, or because vve happen to be teaching a course 
in calculus. At other times, vve might decide that it is important to intro- 
duce politics (weak sense) into a classroom where it is not expected, 
even a classroom in calculus, just as Paolo Freire decided it was impor- 
tant to introduce this kind of politics as part of his effort to alphabet- 
ize" Brazilian peasants. 

Politics (strong sense), however, is the pc^litics that works through us 
in our actions, whether we are aware of this work or not, and in ways of 
which we can be aw'are only partially and belatedly. 

This is the politics that works in our selections and deflections, not 
just our reflections, not just in virtue of who we know ourselves to be 
but who we wish we were or who we are afraid we might be; not just in 
virtue of what we know, but in what we know that isn't so, what we 
wish were the case, vvdiat we wish not to know, what we consider not 
worth knowing. Politics (strong sense) is always already with us in our 
human relations, whether we think of these relations as with others or 
ourselves. Our relations with our students can't not be affected by our 
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politics (strong sense). VVe cannot keep them out of the classroom since 
they are part of what brings us, our students, the classroom itself into 
being. 

It might seem that the politics I have designated here as ''weak" 
should be considered "strong" (because "known") and vice versa. Cer- 
tainly, those of us who see the highest human achievement as knowl- 
edge would tend to reverse the terms. But I wish to make the point that 
the politics of which we are conscious must be but an instance of the 
politics which we enact at all levels, conscious and other than conscious. 

When it comes to our politics (strong sense), we encounter a 

conundrum that has been recognized with respect to our own 

culture. VVe mui^t know our culture, in one sense, or it wouldn't be ours, 
but in another sense, we cannot know it since it is the verv svstem of 
significance by which we know. It is not a difficult matter to "criticize" 
the "factual" statement that "Columbus discovered America in 1492." 
If we were paying attention at all during the quincentenary, we learned 
to question the word "discovered" (since human beings were already 
here), and it may even have occurred to us to question the idea that "Co- 
lumbus" did the discovering when it was probably a crew member who 
first saw the "new" land, and because we have learned to question the 
attribution of such feats to one person, since projects like that explor- 
atory journey are inconcei\'able without the work of many hands and 
the coalescence of many historical and social factors. We mav even have 
gone so far as to question the notion that the event happened in 1492, 
since we have learned that even the calendar is not politically innocent. 
It wouldn't be 1492 if the Mongols had conquered Europe, as they very 
nearly did. 

But having dev^eloped these political criticisms of what we might once 
have taken to be i^n innocent claim, where are we? What do we replace 
that claim with? 1 invite readers to try out different sentences. I think 
the undertaking will demonstrate that while we can think our cul- 
ture, we must also think through it, and that in this thinking we will never 
be entirely outside of it. 

Considerations like these reflect only part of the challenge of coming 
to terms with politics (strong sense). The challenge less often acknowl- 
edged (perhaps because it might remind us of certain scandals in our 
professional conduct) is the challenge adumbrated in the discrepancy 
between our theory and cpur practice, or, if you like, between what we 
preach and what we practice. Unfortunately, as argued above, the scan- 
dals are not to be addressed merely by forcing our practice into line with 
our theory. Forcing practice into line with thei'iry is the aspiration of one 
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who would totalize a politics (weak sense), not the aspiration of one who 
would wrestle with the angel of politics (strong sense). 

If vve wish to make our classrooms a place for such wrestling, we can 
begin by turning around the standard relation between theory and prac- 
tice, to hold that practice (or, if you like, “action ), not theory, is the larger 
notion, that while theory and knowledge can help us criticize and de- 
velop practice, they must always be criticized finally in terms of prac- 

tice. . „ • 

It is important to remember here that what we are calling "practice 
is .something that is, by definition, not entirely "known" to us. We are 
recognizing that when we "act," we do so without knowing entirely why, 
or wherefore, or what the outcomes will be. This is the stuff of comedy, 
and of tragedy, and of much that does not attain to either of these dis- 
tinctions. 

We may then want to see questions of pedagogy as questions of prac- 
tice (or action) and not, as they may be even by critical theorists, ques- 
tions of "technique," and thus as questions of limited interest, irielevant 
to the critical project. In categorizing pedagogical questions as questions 
of technique, one shares the politics of Professor Hirsch, who insisted 
that once the "contents" of cultural literacy were ascertained, many tech- 
niques for teaching them might be developed. Professor Hirsch may have 
wished to make (and indeed was making) a gesture of liberal tolerance 
here, but more importantly, he was making the old move of locating 
questions of pedagogy outside the realms of real significance— charac- 
terizing them as merely technical questions— /ime to teach— as against 
questions of substance — what should be taught. This is a classic move 
by which politics-busters have forever attempted to secure their pro- 
grams against the demon. 

To those who hope to wrestle with politics (strong sense) in their ac- 
tions in the classroom, knowledge of different techniques of teaching can 
be helpful. But it is important to realize that no pedagogical technique, 
as such, is a sure way of achieving this end— not "process teaching," not 
"collaboration," not "group work." All these techniques can be given 
over to other than liberatory purposes, as indeed can any technique. 

As mysterious as this new relation to practice may be in some respects, 
1 do not see it as a relation for which we must seek heretofore unimagined 
models. It seems to me very like the relation between the writer and the 
draft. The writer engaged with the draft knows there is no place outside 
the evolving draft where he or she may stand and dictate outcomes. T he 
writer engaged with the draft knows that the tedious, the everyday, can 
embody as much mystery as the momentous. The writer engaged with 
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the draft knows that u^hat the writer experiences as unexpected, un- 
planned, grotesque may come to be seen as the result of a door open- 
burden being laid down, a call answered. The writer engaged with 
the draft understands that the struggle is sometimes to act, knowing that 
while you know something, what you know is never enough and may 
not cv'en be so. And so it will have to be enough to believe that there is 
something here, or not here yet but v/ithin reach, worth striving for, 
something to do not just with oneself but with other people. And not 
just with "who I am" or "who they are," but with what 1, and other 
people, might be, not somewhere over the rainbow, but in some place I 
might make here, now, and there, then, in this language, this world. 
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In that pl(h\\ where they tore the fiii^hiiihiuie mui bhekberry patefiei^ from 
their root^ to tiiake room for the Mediillion City Golf Connie, there rcrts oiiee 

• — I lie opening sentence in Toni 
Morrison's Snln 

Wlien 1 returned from the NCTE conference at Myrtle Beach in 1991, 
sunburned and overstimulated, I immediately drafted an account of the 
ways in which the main speakers' arguments had helped to clarify my 
own position, as an anthropologist who teaches writing in interdiscipli- 
nary programs at Cornell, at the confluence of literary and social theory, 
literary and cultural studies. Some of the themes of the 1991 conference 
led me to explain, at the beginning of this draft, that 1 had been troubled 
for several years by social constructionist pedagogies, especially in the 
field of rhetoric and composition, that subject students to the authority 
of hypothetical "communities" of academic discourse. Gerald Graffs 
suggestion that we should "teach the conflicts" within and among these 
communities seemed preferable to the myths of consensus that subor- 
dinate undergraduates to several conflicting delusions of grandeur each 
semester. 1 went on to argue, however, that any pedagogy that locates 
the construction of knowledge in privileged discourse communities re- 
mains deaf to the intersubjective resonance through which learning ac- 
tually occurs. In reference to Barbara Christian's observation that values 
are embodied in the sounds of language, I was developing this concept 
of intersubjective resonance, as the basis for a truly soc//?/ construction- 
ist pedagogy, w'hen I learned that related discussions would continue 
at Myrtle Beach in 1992, with contributions from other scholars and 
teachers 1 admire. I set this draft aside, thei\, to find out how it wcuild 
look in the light that Mary Louise Pratt and Peter Elbow might shed on 
it. 
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After the 1992 conference, my arguments rang false to me in an un- 
expected, interesting, and ironic way, as first drafts often do. The sum- 
maries and critiques I had constructed still seemed accurate. The 
theoretical position I had carved out for myself w^as still credible, I felt, 
and still faithful to the way I teach. When I put that essav to rest, 1 had 
come to believe that it represented the w^ay the conference had led me 
to reposition myself. It was a good story about theoretical realignment, 
of the sort that passes for dialogue in our professional journals, and even 
now I'm reluctant to part with it. 

While I was reading this old draft, however, 1 also noticed that in 
deference to the conference speakers and organizers, I had done precisely 
what our students (or, at any rate, the cleverest ones) continually do for 
us. By positioning myself in relation to the arguments of the main speak- 
ers and to the stated goals of the conference, 1 had helped to maintain a 
theory of learning and change that I don't accept — one I was even argu- 
ing against in the essay itself. This theory of learning constructs an al- 
most irresistible, circular genealogy of illusions that begins, we'll say, 
when conference speakers construe their teaching experience and schol- 
arship into positions that correspond with conference topics, much in 
the way that teachers ‘Construct lectures, assignments, and reading ma- 
terials for specific courses. These speeches and the discussions thev 
stimulate help participants to construct theoretical and pedagogical po- 
sitions of their owm, which they carry back to their institutions and use 
to redesign their courses. The new directions from which these teachers 
approach the classroom then shape the learning experiences of their stu- 
dents. According to this model, theory governs practice, which struc- 
tures the learning experience according to the teacher's intentions. 

As long as everyone involved agrees to account for experience along 
these lines, learning and change appear to occur along these lines as w^eM. 
So our students struggle to represent w'hat they learned as a rendition 
of what we intended for them to learn and to demonstrate that they 
changed in the ways w^e hoped they would change: that what they got 
out of the course was a version of what w-e put into it. In fact, students 
are often more interested in one another than in their teachers, and they 
often learn the most from one another too. Their most profound learn- 
ing experiences can result from something another student says or writes, 
from a passage in the readings that we consider unimportant, from the 
answers they discover to questions we didn't ask, from questions they 
ask that we can't answer, or from the silent ways in which they resist 
us. When we ask students to tell us what thev got out of the course, how- 
ever, their assessments rarely include the types of learning that occur 
outside the conventional lines of transmission, in which theories of teach- 
ing, the practice of teaching, and learning appear to make sense together. 
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I found it interesting, then, that my initial account of the 1991 confer- 
ence conformed so closely to the overt structure and purpose of the event: 
that 1 chose to construe the effects of highly theoretical speeches in theo- 
retical terms and that I defined my position in relation to those of the 
main speakers. No one told me to do this. Participants were encouraged 
to write and speak freely, from any perspective. Yet the structure of an 
academic conference, like the structure of a course, implicitly distin- 
guishes responses that seem relevant and coherent from equally authen- 
tic responses that seem irrelevant or incoherent. My first draft 
represented a version of the truth that would make the easiest kind ot 
sense in this frame of reference. It also demonstrated that, like a good 
student, I was paying attention and was smart enough to summarize and 
criticize the speakers' arguments. Other versions of the truth are more 
erratic and difficult to explain, but they also represent more authentic 
accounts, I believe, of the peculiar, unruly ways in which we and our 
students come to new understandings. 

Much of what we notice is irrelevant, 1 suppose, to the communities 
in which the experiences of individuals acquire social or cultural mean- 
ing. Before a couple of the morning sessions at the conference, I spent 
some time on the footbridge to the beach watching a green heron, the 
sneakiest creature on earth, stalking minnows from the bank ot Ocean 
Creek at low tide. There, just beneath the resort's snack bar and condo- 
minium towers, this little heron went about its ancestral business, un- 
daunted by the morning traffic of joggers and beachcombers, and 
oblivious to the accretions of a history so bizarre, I thought, that this true 
native of the area seemed alien, displaced, and irrelevant: not worth 
mentioning, in itself, except as an odd example of irrelevance. 

At the end of the conference in 1991, however, another unruly expe- 
rience intensified mv fascination with the ways in which the themes of 
this conference plaved against its location, where everything larger than 
an acre is called (and was once part of) a "plantation." Before we left 
Myrtle Beach, my wife and 1 drove through the tidal marshes and river 
deltas around Georgetown to the remains of the Hampton Plantation, 
\^'hich Archibald Rutledge, the descendant of the original owners, still 
occupied and farmed in the 1960s with the help of a hundred African 
American laborers, many of them direct descendants of Hampton's 
slaves. Around 1970, Rutledge donated the place to the state, which in- 
stalled a few picnic table ; and called it a state park. 

When Marty and 1 arrived, no one was there but a sleepy park ranger, 
do/ing on the steps of the columned porch. The whole estate had an 
abandoned, haunted look, the cavernous mansion and outbuildings 
un restored among the live oaks, pines, and cypress swamps, where hun- 
dreds of sla\es once cultivated rice and indigev Rutledge himself lay 
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imdiM* cl slab along the path to the Santee River, which forms the south- 
ern border of Cjeorgetown County. Left to explore on our owr^, we tried 
ti> enter the kitchen building and encountered an enormous red-bellied 
snake C(>iled by the door. When we called the park ranger to see it, and 
moved too cU'se, the snake lunged and sent all three of us running in 
terror across the yard. Hampton seemed pretty determined to remain 
empt\’. 

Kutledgi* wrote several books about the area surrounding the Santee, 
and when 1 got back to Ithaca, I read a couple of them, along with Toni 
Morrison's Suhi and The Bluest Eye, other novels by writers Barbara Chris- 
tian recommended during the conference, some histories of Georgetown 
k ounty, and se\'eral \'olumes of slave narratives, including many ac- 
counts from South Carolina. 1 began to read this material not to construct 
or question any theory, and not with the intention to write, but to re- 
lieve a freshly nagging sense that I was terribly ignorant of African 
American literature and history. Once I got started, I just wandered, over 
the next two months or so, from one reference to others almost at ran- 
dom, to satisfy unfettered curiosity — the undisciplined, irresponsible 
cousin ot scholarship. And this is the kind of reading 1 most enjoy, when 
1 let myself dig around here and there like an amateur archaeologist, 
without plans or intentions, among texts that were never meant to be 
read together. Reading in this haphazard fashion, vou can't get lost be- 
cause you don't imagine you are going anywhere in particular; and when 
vou aren't looking for anything, whatever you find seems to have been 
looking for you. I lere. I'll sort a few of these artifacts into a loosely chro- 
nologiCtd order. 

I he official antebellum history of Cjeorgetown County describes the 
politics, fortunes, marriages, and parties of a few extended families of 
Scots and I luguemUs who owned just about evcvthing and everyone 
around them. When these planters had figured out how to use the tides 
to flood and drain rice fields, through elaborate systems of channels and 
sluices, iheir demand for labor stimulated the importatio ^ of slaves to 
C ha r lest on, which remained the largest North American port for the 
African slave trade throughout the eighteenth century. Africans, these 
rice planters found, were most likely to survive the ordeal of clearing 
.uui farming malarial, snake-infested swamps, and the development of 
the lucrative indigo production, in the micidle of the eightc'enth century, 
im reused the demand for African labor. By 1840, the river delta planta- 
tions in (icorgi'town County produc(‘d half of the rice grown in the 
I'mleil *^tates. In 18S0, 98 percent of this massive crop of some 47 mil- 
lion pounds was produced on onlv 01 pkmtations, each with a labor force 
<4 lu'tween 100 to 1,000 slaves. In that year, the population of Cieorgetown 
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District consisted of 18,253 slaves of African descent, 201 free persons 
of color, and only 2,193 free whites. Excluding slave quarters, there were 
only 575 ''dwellings,'" occupied by the same number of free families, in 
the entire county (Rogers 253). 

The contemporary testimonies of fugitive sla\'es from this area recall 
some of the misery, brutality, and terror these people experienced. The 
flat, factual accounts of their lives, published to fuel the abolitionist 
movement, contrast in tone, most of all, with the language in Toni 
Morrison's nox'els — that gorgeous dignit)' and "muscularity" (as Barbara 
Christian called it) of embodied language, written in the pulse of mov- 
ing blood. Because she makes those embodied voices so vibrant and 
accessible to us in fiction, Morrison also makes it easy to ignore the very 
message she wants to con'.’‘'v: that the actual voices of slaves were si- 
lenced and ignored, distorted, objectified, and ultimately lost. Moses 
Roper s eyewitness account (in 183h) of the sadistic execution of a fel- 
low slave near Greenville, South Carolina (for the crimes of preaching 
and escaping from a plantation in C Georgia), sounds, especially in its use 
of the passive voice, like a police report or a set of technical instructions: 

rhe manner in which George was burnt was as follows: a pen ot 
about fifteen feet square was built of pine wood, in the centre of 
which was a tree, the upper part of which had been sawn oft. To 
this tree Cjcorge was chained; the chain having been passed round 
his neck, arms, and legs, to make him secure. The pen was then filled 
with shavings and pine wood up to his neck. A considerable quantity 
of tar and turpentine was then poured over his head. The 
preparations ha\'ing been completed, the tour corners ot the pen 
were fired, and the miserable man perished in the flames. 
(Blassingame 25) 

rhis description gathers its horrible power in the absence of horror, 
imagination, anger, fear, or even inference. Roper establishes credibil- 
ity with white audiences by adopting the detached persona of the ex- 
pert witness who simplv recounts the "facts," deleting all traces of human 
consciousness embodied in the moment he describes. Morrison, by con- 
trast, represents her characters in the whole of that consciousness made 
clear. In language that makes the most remote depths of experience ac- 
cessible, we hear even what Sula is imagining but not saying as she makes 
love to Ajax, in "the drift of her flesh toward the high silence ot orgasm": 

If / fakr n ihnnm^ tiiiti rnh mfl hunl (»// flw ho)n\ (>»/ ific of 
ifoitr chivk bo)U‘, some of the i^ltiek icill If lOil! /hike diooi/ itifo 

the elmniois tuul uiuienieath fhere ioill he \^ohl led!. I eon ^ee it 
fhivti^h fhe hloi k. I kiioo' if tfieie .... 

I low high sIk’ was over his wand -lean body, how ‘slippery was 
his sliding sliding smile. 
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Ami if I take a nail file or even Eva's old parin}^ knife — that zoill do — 
and scrape aioai/ at the }^old, it zoill fall azoay and there zoill be alabaster. 

The alabaster is zohat i/our face its plaiies, its curz^es. That is why 
your hwutli swilm^ does not reach yoiirei/es. Alabaster it a i^razuty 

that resists a total smile. (130) 

So facts become lifeless, fictions full of life, and the truths between 
them inaccessible. Even if we could hear the fully embodied voices of 
slaves now, across all that time and change, I doubt that we could un- 
derstand them. When the Federal Writers' Project of the WPA tried to 
record the memories of former slaves verbatim, in the vernacular, their 
voices conveyed both the strangeness and the remoteness of lives that 
had already, in the 1930s, become almost unimaginable.’ 

Forty-four rice plantations lined the Waccamaw River, which flows 
south, just inland from the coastal King's Highway, into Winyaw Bay at 
Georgetown. The largest of these estates was Brookgreen, now a sculp- 
ture garden and roadside attraction just a few miles south of Myrtle 
Beach. This was one of six plantations owned by Joshua Ward, who, in 
1850, produced almost four million pounds of rice with the labor of 1,092 
slaves. Next to Brookgreen was The Oaks, owned by the governor of 
South Carolina, Joseph Alston, and his wife Theodosia Burr Alston, the 
daughter of Aaron Burr.- On his "Southern Tour" in 1791, President 
George Washington spent an evening at Brookgreen, on his way to 
Georgetown, Hampton Plantation, and Charleston. Overlooking the vast 
expanses of green rice in the valleys of the Waccamaw and Pee Dee Riv- 
ers, from the porch of the Clifton Plantation (also owned by the Alston 
family), Washington remarked that he felt he was in a "fairyland." Later, 
in Charleston, he expressed to the governor his astonishment that the 
rice planters in the area had brought agriculture to such "perfection" 
(Devereux 21-22). 

"Mom Hagar" was born at The Oaks during the Civil War, When the 
Federal Writers' Project interviewers found her at Murrell's Inlet, in 1937, 
she was 77 years old and could recall only fragments of what her mother 
told her about the lives of the slaves owned by the Alstons. Like others 
recorded for the WPA, these scraps of memory emerge from such a deep 
well of loss that images flash briefly against a darkness, as though ev- 
erything in that time occurred at night by flickering candlelight: 

Ma say sonu’ dem plan to run wav. ''Less run! Less run!" Master 
ketch deni and tetcli dem in. Lay 'em crtiss barrel. Beat dem till thev 
wash in blood! Fetch 'em back. Place 'em cross the barrel — Imgsket 
barrel Christ! They ramp wasli in blood. Beat Ma sister. I le sister 
sickly. Ne\ er could clear t.isk -like he want. My Ma have tt> work 
he self to deatli to help I ienrilta sti sickU'. Cleiir task to keep from 
beat. Some oberslieer mean. Oaks labor. 
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Stay in the field! (she sang) 

Stay in the field! 

Stay in the field till the war been end! (Ravvick 2: 1 lO-l 1) 

By the time Archibald Rutledge wrote The World Around Hampton, 
published in 1960, the vestiges of the plantation system in his own back- 
yard had simply reverted to "nature," from his perspective. Although 
he still referred to the black women who lived on his estate as "my good 
girls" and recalled their shy pleasure when his father allowed them the 
rare "privilege and honor" of taking refuge on the porch of The Great 
House during a violent storm, Rutledge refers in the same passage to 
"their natural freedom and happiness." Like the owls, the egrets, and 
the alligators, the hundred loyal, happy black people who lived on his 
estate just belonged there, had always been there. Their songs blended 
perfectly with the sigh of the wind in cypress boughs and swamp grass 
in the lazy, soft, unruffled flow of time. As the "Master of Hampton," 
Rutledge liked to think of himself as the steward, not the owner, of this 
natural order. "There are many/' he wrote, "to question my undisputed 
ownership of the land, what is on it and under it: the Negroes who work 
the land, the wild animals that make it their home, the silent ancestors 
buried in the ancient churchyard — all have claim to the place" (13). 

While! was thumbing through the US Air Ma^^nzinc on the way to the 
NCTE conference in 1992, 1 found an article called "Rhett Butler's Home- 
town," by jolee Edmondson, that brought Rutledge's nostalgia a step 
closer to the ethos of Myrtle Beach. In the opening spread, a heart-shaped 
film clip of Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh in a passionate embrace is 
superimposed on a panoramic photograph of the awnue of oaks lead- 
ing to the Boone Hall Plantation. If Rhett Butler had existed, the article 
suggests, he would have felt right at home on one of these plantations 
near Charleston, which still "recall the splendor of the Gone with the Wi}id 
era." The carefully edited histories and descriptions of these estates do 
not describe the plantation system, for the words "slave" and "slavery" 
are never mentioned in the article. Nor are there references to agricul- 
ture, Instead, the elegant remains of this system are supposed to remind 
us of the movie, which has become their history. In effect, Boone Hall 
Plantation has become "the quintessential Old South," as a caption de- 
scribes it, because it resembles Tara. 

Built upon all of these images and voices, the drained, landscaped 
developments along Myrtle Beach look like sets for a different kind ot 
movie with imported actors: vacationers, retirees, and legions of white 
teenagers who come to work at the restaurants, resorts, and golf courses, 
or at the Bikini Bottom Car Wash up on the North King's I lighway. Here 
the descendants of slaves make brief, minor appearances in the roles ot 
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maids and busboys. And across this improbable landscape, nothing 
could pa<is more lightly, improbably, and unmemorably than a national 
conference orIZnglish teachers who convene to talk about literary theory 
and multiculturalism. 

Talk about theory always stimulates this shift of attention to my sur- 
roundings. Our students tend to attribute similar reactions to boredom. 
When discussions become abstract, they become fascinated with their 
pens and notebooks, with their clothing and hair, with the details of the 
room, and with one another. But I don't find theory boring, and I just 
said that theoretical discussions i^tiunilatc interest in my surroundings, 
along with curiosity, memory, and fantasy. One reason, which accounts 
for our students' reactions too, is purely cognitive and linguistic. Everv 
abstract noun, such as "multiculturalism," attempts to represent thou- 
sands of other nouns, more specific and concrete. That single word as- 
sumes meaning in reference to an entire world of cultural variation. 
Sustained eiiscussions at the rarefied pinnacle of language — where the 
world is subsumed by a few and -//ens — create a kind of sensory 
deprivation that should stimulate awareness of who and where we are, 
and why, and what we are doing, and with whom. I think that's what, 
theoretical language is good for: it's a way of informing and illuminat- 



that kind of light, you also need to open your eyes and pay attention. 

1 was dissati‘-fied with my first draft, in part, because it described the 
way theory sheds light on theory, as tliough an academic conference 
were a bunch of floodlights installed in outer space. When we become 
absorbed in those discussions, words such as stiniciif and c/^?s.s become 
abstractions too — hypothetical categories, "imagined communities" — 
even in our discussions of multiculturalism, differentiation, conflict, 
contact, and inclusion. 'Eeachers from research universities, liberal arts 
colleges, and two-vear comm uni tv colleges throughout the country be- 
gin to sound as thougli the\' are all talking about the same crea lures in 
the same contexts, mucli in the way tliat politicians talk about their coii’ 
^tihinit^, or about Ania iciW'^ at large. We begin to imagine tliat if we as- 
semble the right theoretical apparatus and approach the classroom from 
just the right angle, theory will govern practice. We will know in ad vance 
what will happen when we get tliere, wlio our students are, what they 
need, and how the\' should change. Then, we begin to talk about using 
this theoretical equipment for the purpose of "hammering," "cliiseliiig," 
or "chipping" away at some kind of liar-' homogeneous substance, as 
ihe.ugii our primary goal were to comvn our students into tlie effects of 
our causes. In this dreamy, collective dislocation from our lives and jobs, 
we begin to imagine that wlien we enter the classroom on tlie first dav 
of the next term, we will reallv know what we are doing. 
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When I start to believe that, T ve found, my teachitig and iny students 
always suffer. They suffer because there's a special kind of confusion 
and vulnerability that occurs when people who hold power over our 
lives behave as though they know what they are doing when they don't. 
Political leaders continually affect us in this way. Doctors and lawyers 
often do. And so do teachers, especially when they attribute motives, 
values, and levels of ability to their students without really taking their 
students into account — without asking questions, listening, and paying 
attention. We can perpetrate this confusion just as easily from the Left 
as from the Right, with or without cynicism. The term "safety net" 
doesn't really catch anyone. Hypothetical "points of light" provide nei- 
ther hope nor warmth. So theories of inclusion, in themselves, don't in- 
clude anyone, and 1 could use them to exclude students just as easily as 
1 could use any other theoretical approach to teaching. 1 could also "teach 
the conflicts," as Gerald Graff recommends, in ways that convince stu- 
dents that these debates have nothing to do with them, or I could de- 
sign a multicultural curriculum that leads students to believe that 
multiculturalism is just a liberal political gesture to appease "minorities." 

So 1 agree only in part with Mary Louise Pratt's suggestion, during 
the 1992 conference, that theory alienates people because it accounts for 
experience from an oblique angle, that it has to be alienating in order to 
explain things in ways other than those in which things explain them- 
selves. 1 recognize this potential value of theory to dislocate understand- 
ing and disturb common sense. 1 think most of our students need, first 
of all, to become more confused. 

But so do we. It's just as important for us to let experience destabilize 
theory and return us to that condition of creative bewilderment from 
which new understandings emerge. When I start to believe that 1 have 
everything figured out, I'm sure to be at least parth' wrong. In practice, 

I can maintain the integrity of my theories only by becoming increas- 
inglv obli\'ious to the people and circumstances to which they are sup- 
posed to applv. I think we need to remind ourselves constantly, therefore, 
that our w'ords and ideas resonate on the unknowm, in chords different 
from the (.>nes we struck, if they resonate at all. 1 hat s why w'c need first 
of all it) include students, with recognition that we know almost noth- 
ing about them, and then listen. Otherwise, we'll hear nothing but the 
ccIkh's our ow'n \ oices inside our heads, or their halfhearted, unprac- 
ticed efforts to plav along in harmony. 

rhis was the mistake 1 almost made a few years ago with an African 
American student, a senior sociology major, in an advanced expository 
writing Hass. In response to the first formal, analytical assignments in 
this course, Paul wrote in an extremely stilted, convoluted, billowing 
stvle. Mis diction was inflatt'd with w'hat m\* stiuk'iits call "thesaurus 
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words/' and his efforts to construct elaborate sentences led to frequent 
errors in punctuation (primarily by avoidance) and sentence division, 
Paul began his comparison between two articles written for different 
audiences with this passage: 

These papers are a contrast in purpose of design. They contrast in 
their purpose insofar as the article written for popular reading is 
essentially designed with the main idea being of providing 
entertainment and at the same time reaching and appealing to a 
broad base of people. ... Its base is in a material incentive. It ignores 
the idea of unselfishness in that it does not merely simplify the 
findings for popular digestion but involves itself heavily into 
marketing for its own personal magnification. The consequence 
being that we read further and further in an attempt to satisfy our 
curiosity but with the catch that our curiosity is not allowed to be 
satiated. 

In a paper about his previous experiences as a writer, however, Paul's 
voice became relaxed, lively, fluent, and sometimes genuinely funny. In 
one passage, for example, he described his efforts to meet the expecta- 
tions of an English teacher who had asked her urban students, in a pre- 
college program for "minorities," to "characterize a snow pea pod" in 
writing. "I resigned myself to the fact that this teacher was just off in 
her own world," he wrote, "and filled three-quarters of a page with in- 
formation I found in an encyclopedia. Needless to say, this did not suf- 
fice. It seemed we battled and fussed for the rest of that semester," Paul 
appeared to have lots of control over the language he used in this pa- 
per, and the types of errors that appeared in his previous essays van- 
ished. 

Our students also theorize, as Barbara Christian reminded us, and 
Paul appeared to be using two different theories for writing that led him 
to adopt two, very different voices. My professional experience, in turn, 
led me to adopt theories of my own about the causes of this variation. 
The poise and precision of Paul's speech in the classroom suggested that 
autobiographical and descriptive topics allowed him to maintain a lively, 
comfortable connection between writing and speech. When he used that 
voice in writing, his ear for language worked; he could accurately hear 
the natural pauses and breaks in the flow of language, along with the 
qualities of the words he used. 

I concluded that Paul viewed the academic essay, by contrast, as a 
highly structured, visual, literary object — a "tiling" he had to fabricate 
from language he wouldn't ordinarily use and thus couldn't effectively 
hear himself using. According to this theory, which I attributed to Paul, 
whatever language he would ordinarily use to discuss a topic seemed 
automatically inadecjuate — too informal, colloquial, and effortless — for 
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a type of writing he perceived to require fancy words (such as "afore- 
mentioned") in complex sentences and long, meandering paragraphs. I 
assumed that he acquired this notion of academic writing from reading 
social scientific articles and textbooks. The stilted, convoluted quality of 
his prose resulted from what David Bartholomae described, in "Invent- 
ing the University," as the "imitation or parody" of academic discourse 
conventions that still seemed alien to him and altogether disconnected 
from sp*^ech. Because Paul was exposed to this style almost entirely 
through reading academic texts, in voices that were not yet his own, he 
couldn't accurately regulate the sound and flow of academic prose. 

This is a very popular theory among teachers who flatter themselves 
with the assumption that our students want most of all to write, think, 
and become like us. In Paul's case, it just happened to be false. In the 
following weeks, my efforts to help him produce a smoother, more con- 
vincing imitation of academic writing failed miserably. When I tried to 
restructure a particular sentence, the entire passage collapsed around it 
like a punctured balloon. I could help Paul to reconstruct a new' passage 
in my voice and style, but this work had no effect on the next ornate, 
impenetrable essay he composed. What I had presumed to be a nascent, 
misbegotten rendition of sociological prose seemed to have a stubborn 
integrity of its ow'n. 

VVhen I called Paul in to talk with me about this problem, he w'aited 
politely and patiently for me to tell him what was wrong w'ith his w'rit- 
ing and w'hat he should do to improve it. I w'as about to explain the theo- 
ries I described above (and 1 suspect he would have pretended, at least, 
to believe them), but something about them rang false. Instead, I just 
admitted my confusion, read passages he had written in those tw'o styles 
out loud, and asked him if he could explain the differences. "Why do 
you make academic writing so complicated/' I asked, "w'hen you can 
obviousiv wTite smoothly and clearly in this other voice?" 

Paul thought about this question for a while, and then his face lit up 
with amusement, "I just realized," he said. "That's the way the men in 
my family talk!" 

Although Paul was raised in New York, he explained, his family was 
from Barbados, where most of his male relatives were lawyers and public 
officials. On formal occasions, or when they argued about politics, his 
father, uncles, and grandfathers spc>ke in the inflated, deliberately im- 
pivssive voices of nineteenth-century English barristers — very different 
from the voices the\' used in casual conversatic^n. Iwc) c'^ther students 
from Barbados have since told me that they called a version of this style 
of speech "Being Cireat": a kind of playful fc^rmality they used in verbal 
sparring matches with their friends. 
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As a consequence, almost everything I had concluded about Paul's 
writing was wrong. What 1 read as an inept attempt to imitate an alien, 
detached style of writing turned out to represent a displaced but deeply 
familiar, playful style of speech. Paul had difficulty controlling this voice 
in writing not because he had acquired it from reading, but because he 
had never seen it written and didn't speak that way with his friends and 
family. The language he used did not represent a deliberate effort to 
appropriate (or, in Bartholomae's terms, to "be appropriated by") the 
discourse conventions of our communities in the hope that he might one 
day be allowed to join them. Instead, he adapted, almost unconsciously, 
familiar speech patterns to writing when he encountered situations in 
which he felt he should sound formal, professional, and impressive. The 
model he was trying to use was not culiu rally alien to him; it was cul- 
turally alien to me. 

When Paul recognized the origins of this voice, he could also hear its 
contextual peculiarity, which he suddenly found very amusing. From 
then on, he wrote all of his papers in what he called his "American voice" 
instead, with greater success in all of his courses. This change occurred 
only when I abandoned my theories and admitted bewilderment. Paul 
immediately filled this space 1 left for him with his own lively intelli- 
gence and presence. When I stopped trying to work on his writing, we 
began to work together for the first time that semester. 

This is the kind of moment in teaching that I've since learned to cher- 
ish: when a new understanding emerges from misunderstanding, and 
the student and teacher change at once. To experience it, though, you 
first have to let yourself become openly confused — a condition that our 
conventional roles lead us to avoid or to conceal. You have to believe 
that confusion, for teachers and for students, is a wonderful opportu- 
nity. 

t}iultici{lhimlh}}t, tnni^culfuriitio}!, and inicnu'iitvi aren't just 
principles for constructing a reading list or a syllabus, or ways in which 
we talk about teaching, or ideas we bring to the classroom, or invitations 
we extend to our students. They are also experiences that students ei- 
ther have or do not have in the classroom. So 1 found myself thinking 
about theory from the opposite direction. If students of all types could 
feel at once differentiated and included — free to address and to challenge 
me, or the readings, or one another — what kind of approach to teaching 
would create this en\'ironment? What kind of theory of teaching would 
account tor it? 

I'rom this inverted perspective, one of the most signiticant moments 
for me in the conference occurred when 1 arrived late for a work- 
shop that Cvnthia Selfe led on the development of assignments. Ik'cause 
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tlie participants liad already formed a closed circle of chairs, I settled 
down on the floor by the doorway, whore I could listen without disturb- 
ing the session. Cynthia immediately told me there vvas an empty chair 
back in the corner, so I made my way to it and sat down outside the circle, 
behind Peter Elbow. 

That position felt comfortable enough to me, as a passix'e observer, 
but it obviously bothered Peter. There wasn't room for me in the circle, 
but he kept looking back at mo and moving his chair to the side and back 
in increments, until the people around him became uncomfortable and 
began to move their chairs too, in little chain reactions of disturbance. 
Craduallv, silently, the circle expanded and opened until there was a 
perfect space I was invited to fill — couldn't refuse to fill, really, because 
the circle had already broken open to include me. And suddenly, hav- 
ing felt content to sit outside the group, watching and listening, 1 wanted 
instead to be a part of it and to participate. My attitude toward the con- 
text and mv relation to it changed because Cynthia and Peter, especially, 
altered the context in a way that made room for me. Having entered as 
a tardy spectator, I became an active participant. 

As a little illustration of good teaching, this experience vvas most in- 
structive to me, especially when I think of students who position them- 
selves at (or off) the margins of the class, doing their best to become 
invisible, as though they were watching everything through a one-way 
mirror. What needs [o happen for the class to include these students? 
Somehow, the idea of sharpening my theoretical tools for the purpose 
of chiseling away at them, or at the power structure at large, doesn't seem 
verv' helpful. If I pav close attention tt') what Peter and Cvnthia liiii — and 
ignore much of what was i^ciid during the conference about students as 
the objects of our ideological ''prt)jects" — 1 get the opposite message. That 
message tells me that if I want to include these students, 1 need to inter- 
rupt mv own "project" and assume, first t')f all, that it can't go on with- 
out them — that it's theirs as much as mine. If 1 want them to \o\n the class, 
1 have to move aside. If 1 want them to change, 1 have to be willing to 
change as well. If I want them to learn, 1 need learn too. If I want them 
to speak, I need first to listen. 



Notes 



1 . C.oi^rgo Kawick assembled the transeni^lions o\ these WI'A interviews by 
sliite into niiu‘teen volunu‘s. entitled Ihi' AuicihiUi A CowjiO'^ifc Aufobio\^- 

m/'/n/. I o\‘ discussions ol llie \ alue and valiililv ot tlie \\ \\\ interviews, see es- 
sa\s bv l\uil Hscott and |ohn Fdgar Widein«in in / he Stintiluv. edited by 

Henrv I ouis Ciates and C harles I', Dav is. 
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2. This uncomfortable marriage is the subject of Anya Seton's historical novel, 
Ml/ Tlhviio^ia. 
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4 The Unconscious Troubles 
of Men 



David Bleich 
University of Rochester 



One of the interesting features of the theory-glut in trendy academic 
zones has been renewed attention to psychoanalysis. Derrida reread 
Freud, other Francophile critics textualized his vvH)rk, and American femi- 
nists have tried to transform his Victorian boldness and daring about 
individual psychology into contemporary serial and political courage. 
Through all of these rereadings, two original features of psychoanalysis 
remain especially useful in today's postsecondary classrooms; its depen- 
dence on language as a substantive feature of human relationships, and 
the detection, through language use, of important feelings and torces of 
which we were at first unaware: unconscious feelings, attitudes, fanta- 
sies, assumptions, and so on. 

In spite of the interest in the French use of Freud, only the feminist 
revision of psychoanalysis retains both its basis and reference points in 
lived experience. In the feminist critique of society, we recover a sense 
of the linguistic locus of unconscious activity. In English courses — that 
is, those courses in which students examine carefully and produce dif- 
ferent forms of language — we may not only make use of the feminist 
critique as a subject in and of itself, but we may also make use of a long- 
neglected feature of psychoanalysis: the presumption that psychoanaly- 
sis will examine language use collectively in order to teach and learn 
collectively about social relations. 

My advanced undergraduate course, "Seminar in Writing: Telling the 
Truth," had as its substanti ve concern writing and language use as "tell- 
ing the truth," in the sense of making what is unconscious conscious in 
public, as this process appears in a variety of contexts in daily and pro- 
fessional life. As a hardly concealed subtext, the matter of a leminist cri- 
tique of society was represented in one of the course's texts, Adrienne 
Rich's ()u / /(N, S(*(7(*/s, inui Siloicc, while a different viewpoint was 
offered in Lynne Chn lev's pamphlet, writteii for the government and 
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outlining her sense of the humanities academy today, entitled, Tcllini^ 
the Truth. The feminist critique was purposely juxtaposed with more 
familiar and traditional academic senses of telling the truth given by 
Cheney. Between these two perspectives, a variety of issues were con- 
sidered, including, for example, hedging, euphemism, and jargon as 
ways of obscuring the "true" meanings, as well as different contexts, 
which determine what "truth" is in different ways. This, at least, was 
the "planned" curriculum. 

Because of an accident of enrollment, this course "unconsciously" had 
as one of its principal subject matters what is happening, recently, col- 
lectivelv, to men associetv reexamines traditional masculine roles. Par- 
ticularly, "unconscious" came to seem an accurate description of the 
trouble men feel as our assumed privileged status is measured for re\i- 
sion. Bv studying the work of some of the men in my course, one gets a 
hint about what may be happening collectively on a larger scale. Some 
men accept the need for political change, while others answer its chal- 
lenges with personal defenses, describing their own "sensitivity," their 
historv of feeling responsive to the claims and interests of women and 
other politico llv active groups. In most men, there is a new level of per- 
sonal and social uncertainty, previously masked by such behaviors as 
macho bravado and military truculence. Men's traditional unconscious 
uncertaintv about rtdes, authority, knowledge, and justice, for example, 
prex'ioLislv obscured bv fluent and simple assumptions about self and 
society, is now becoming conscious. 

The "accident of enrollment" referred to above was tlie student popu- 
lation of the seminar: six white men, two women, and me, the white male 
teacher. In their presentational manner, five of the seven men were ex- 
tremely talkative and loud; two of the men were soft-spoken and not 
given lo interrupting. The two womcMi were extremely reserved, visibly 
reluctant to chime in, sometimes raising their hands to speak, but tend- 
ing to stay silent while male shouting, including my own, proceeded. I 
sometimes interrupted male shouting matches and urged the two 
women to share their tlunights, which they did, more often than not, but 
briefly. I lore is an instance, given bv one of the two female students, Ms. 
P: 

Mr. Cl would ask l^leich about the presidential election or \ ice \ ersa 
and suddenU' there was a debate on w hich candidate wmild win 
and then a bet m er beer was bein^ worked out to see who could 
guess the winner. Someone would ask what kind of beer and the 
loser should biw. ... I suddenlv lound nwselt in le(t tu'ld. 1 didn't 
know whether I should sav something because 1 (elt that 1 had been 
gradualK’ pushed luit ot the conversation, out ot tlu‘ circle, out o\ 
the field, ai\d onto the bleachers as a spectator. 1 was no longer a 
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plavor. I was flustorod bocauso tho malos could introduce and carry 
on anv conversation thev wanted to and I could not. I wanted to be 
a par lici pant because it was more fun. 

Not a new storv. On the other hand, the frustration this course liad tor 
Ms. P led to a final essav detailing the above e\'ents and several others 
that caused her frustration. Furthermore, in spite of the generally inhib- 
ited feelings held b\' both women, each wrote hard-hitting essays that 
were shared with the whole class and were discussed and debated in 
public. Most of my efforts in the class were to make room for the women 
to speak, but probably too many times, as suggested abo\'e, I was part 
of the problem. Howe\'or, Ms, P obser\*es the following: 

I knew Bleich was aware of Ms. F's and m\‘ feelings. He was careful 
of wlial he said and more attentive to what we said. I know' that 
Bleich was even "nicer" to us. He had raised his voice so often to 
the guvs, especial I V to Mr. O. When Mr. K mumbled, Bleich would 
sav. "Speak up!" but when Ms. F whispered like a "mouse," he either 
looked like he was straining his ears or he would say something in 
a gentle voice. I didn't mind tlie special treatment even though I 
knew it was untair for the guys. I may have stepped into a man's 
shoes when I saw the unequal treatment by Bleich yet I did not -»ay 
anything; in fact I Tiked it. It was great to be on the other end for a 
while. I iiad the desire to agree with Mr. S vocally [about the unequal 
treatment] but I also thought it was unfair at the same time how once 
women or non-whites get preferential treatment, it becomes so 
ob\ ious and white men are quickly up in arms. 

Into this atfnosphere class members were iindted to "tell the truth" 
and to explore the ways our language helps us to conceal "true" things 
from oiirseh es and others. There is no doubt that the men perceived the 
women as second a r\’ in some sense, e\'en though the people treated one 
another with respect. Much of my time was, in fact, spent making sure 
that the women had the chance to speak and that their work was stud- 
ied. At the same time, the men did feel that they amid "learn" in public, 
that the atmosphere was tinalK' safe for them to share thoughts and feel- 
ings that do not m^rmallv emerge for discussion in school: the wiMuen 
and the teacher were, by and large, to be trusted. In the Udlovving dis- 
cussion, I will explore the work of three male students, trying to shtnv 
what cinmts as the disck^sure-fm-discussicMi ot wiiat is rarely discussed 
about masculine psvchoU'jgv': how the "normal" masculine identity gen- 
erallv presuppi^ses vit)lence, misogyny, and hon'KiphtTMa, all ccMinected 
with one a mother but ultimately unmentionable as values which are 
psychosocialK- necessarv to "ni^rmal" male identity in today's stuiety, 
Mr. B was one iT the si^t-spoken members ot this class but was cU^se 
friends with the tethers, especiali\‘ with the Kuidest and nn^st pt^lilically 
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conservative in the class. He was from a well-to-do family, and he went 
to a tanc\ preparatory boarding school in the East before coming to this 
Linix ersity. Mr, B nevertheless led an offbeat life as a student: he was 
particularly proud of his campus radio show in which he presented him- 
self as an African American rap disk jockey. He was also an amateur rap 
artist. In a sense, Mr. B was already ''bilinguaT' or bicultural in that he 
could easily shift back and forth between a white and an African Ameri- 
can entertainment mentality. In his essay on hedging and euphemism, 
Mr. B came to a new level of understanding about his own history of 
language use and contributed significantly to our common project of 
understanding the political roles and uses of hedging and euphemi.sm 
as linguistic tropes. 

Mr. B first cites an episode of "Star Trek" which presents a race of 
genderless pec>ple. In this fictional society, hiC continues: 

.Am one who claims to have the feelings of either the male or female 
gender is quickly arrested and "cured" (brainwashed) of their 
"problem." As the show progresses we see one of the alien people 
begin to express female feelings. She expresses an attraction for one 
ot the male heterosexual members of the Enterprise, (Reiker, for all 
vou Irekkies.) At one point, she reveals her opj. e.ssed feelings to 
1 he man. She describes how she lives in fear of her own people. She 
describes how she has no control o\'er her natural desires and how 
it is unfair that her kind is persecuted. During this scene, she is 
identified as the heroine of the show. The audience sees the message 
that people should not be punished for the solo reason of having 
ditferint wants and needs. 

Mr. B reads tiie reversal c>f sexual orientation identities in this episode 
as a "euphemism for the plight of the homosexual in the world today." 
Win is this reversal to be understood as a euphemism instead of just a 
metaphor? He explains. 

In aiLordaiux' with the govern mc'nt's FCC! laws of censorship, we 
can see a man and a woman kiss on tele\ ision, yet, we cannot see a 
in^.n and a man kiss. Iherefore the episode is able to show us a 
b.eU iosexual relationship much moreeasilv than it could show us a 
homosexual one. The show hedges around the issue bv being able 
to give a positiv e lieterosexual example of homosexuality. Instead 
ot disregarding lhi‘ issue, the slunv uses hedging in order to discuss 
it within the censorship boundaries. , . , 

H\ using eupiuMnism, tlie viewer is not only able ti^ hear an 
opinitMi trom the homosexual point ot view, but is also ahle lo see 
an excimple of tlie uglv perseeuticm tiiat giu's with it. 1 he euphemism 
IS able lo draw upon a eominiMi theme in humanity, 

I low about that phrase, "a pc>siiivo heterosexual examplei>fhomose\u- 
tiliU In "Star Trek," heterosexuality is a euphemism for homosex ual- 
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ity. What might this mean? Well, "'passed away" is a euphemism for 
"died." "Settled your account" is a euphemism for "paid your bill," "In- 
ternal revenue" for "government's taxes" and so on. In each case, a "eu- 
phemism" actually also means the very same thing as the item it replaces. 
If, with Mr. B, you read heterosexuality as a euphemism instead of a 
metaphor — that is, instead of as a reversal of some sort — we may per- 
ceive, at some level, unconscious though it may be, that heterosexual- 
ity, like homosexuality, can be understood as one orientation among 
others and as neither more nor less right for all people than is homo- 
sexuality, Reading heterosexuality as a euphemism made it possible for 
Mr. B to announce his sense of the equivalence of the two categories, as 
opposed to the conventionally perceived unequal status of ihe two so- 
cial identities. This, in any event, is how I read Mr, B's reading of the 
television episode. With this reading in mind, consider, now, another 
instance of hedging and euphemism which Mr.'B offers in the same es- 
say: his retrospective reading of his own interpersonal language in high 
school. Here is his report: 

I was a student at a boarding school. During iny Junior year I met a 
temale named Marge. She and I began to see each other regularly. I 
had sexual intercourse for the first time with Marge. In fact, we had 
it regularly. During the time we spent together (one and one-half 
years). Marge and I bonded closely. 

Mr. B relates in the next few paragraphs how he would try not to admit 
in public, when asked by his friends, that he was seeing Marge regu- 
icirlv "because I was not mature enough to be able to deal with a rela- 
tionship that included love and sexual relations." He felt he had to 
pretend not to be involved. He writes: 

Over time, this pretending grew. Shrugging off responsibility and 
claims to mv serious relationship made other immature males think 
I was some kind of "stud." Euphemisms for love became rampant. 

Mv false show of apathv turned me into a cooky bastard. I began 
hearing questiiMis like, "Are you fucking her?" "You bet I'm fucking 
her," I wt>uld respond. Even though this answer seems harsh to me 
now, it was definitely a euphemism (for my male friends) in high 
schiH)!. "I'm fucking her” was a much more acceptable and prevalent 
term than "1 love her." . . . My entire nonchalant attitude in front of 
mv friends was a sexist euphemism tor love, something I could nev er 
publicly express tor tear ot being ridiculed. 

Once again Mr. B surprises me with his sense of what a euphemism is. 
It had no[ occurred to me to read men's bragging about sex as a euphe- 
mism. Yet man\’ have iT^served that men have trouble lacing tlieir ac- 
tual feelings of tenderness. If Mr. B's account is to be believed, hetero- 
sexual men's harsh speech about sex and women is actually a siiftening 
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whcit to men are much more difficult verbal acts: describing feelings 
of tenderness, dependency, and vulnerability to passion. 

Mr. B's juxtaposition of instances is extremely suggestive, to wit: He 
observes that both heterosexuality in the "Star Trek'' episode and het- 
erosexual bragging are euphemisms for homosexuality on the one hand 
and tender feelings toward women on the other. In a recent, short book, 
Honiophohin: A Weapon of Scxi^tn, Suzanne Pharr outlines how 
homophobia derives from sexism, a conclusion similar to what I see in 
Mr. B's juxtaposition of euphemisms. What is particularly noteworthy 
in Mr. B's case is that his insight came from an inquiry into the ways 
hedging and euphemism are used in society todav. He was considering 
a familiar language-use style, and he found instances in both popular 
culture and in his own life that, first, changed slightly the sense of what 
a euphemism is, but, more importantly, enlarged its meaning in a way 
that gives insight into how sexuality is now changing its identity in so- 
cietv: feelings of understanding and tolerance for homosexual behavior 
and respect for tenderness in heterosexual relationships have been con- 
cealed in similar wavs for similar reasons. Young men, even privileged 
white males like Mr. B, can, by interrogation of their own language-use 
styles along with their own cultural texts, find enough space in the class- 
room to participate in the wider movements of cultural change. Because 
Mr. B is himself somewhat unusual, in addition to his being a bona fide 
member of the most privileged group in America, he is in a good posi- 
tion to influence his less-understanding friends. Perhaps another, if un- 
certain, index of change in the gender-identity consciousness in young 
men could be the unusual announcement by Mr. B of "the first time" he 
had intercourse, an announcement 1 ha\'e never seen before in student 
essays and have rarely heard even in the intimate confines of my own 
all-male conversations among adolescents in the 1950s. 

Mr. B's moment of growth reflects one item that is only part of what 
is unconscious among men, yet almost always what is at the forefront 
of women's thoughts: the likelihood that heterosexual men will become 
violent toward women and with each other when communication 
doesn't vield quick solutions — and sometimes, even, for no good rea- 
son at ail. Worse, the ten dene v \o be violent is admitted as a solution 
itself, or at least as an acceptable choice, in any dispute. Heterosexual 
violence has an erotic component in both heterosexual and homosexual 
situations. The langiiagecited above b\' Mr. B — "Are you fucking her?" — 
suggests this feeling, as do other slang words used in the same situa- 
tion, like "banging." "poking," "nailing," and sc) on. I lowever, consider 
tliis passage trom Kt>bert Cormic'i 's The Llnholtifc Wm, w liicli character- 
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izes Emile janza, a bully in the all-male parochial high school tliat is the 
main scene of the novel: 

For instance, when he went U> the john at school lie seldom flushed 
the toilet — and got a kick out of picturing the next kid who'd go in 
and find the mess in the bowl Crazy. And if you told anybody, it 
would be hard to explain. Like how he sometimes felt actually horny 
when he rough housed a kid or tackled a guy \'iciously in football 
and gave him an extra jab when he had him on the ground. How 
could you tell anybod\' about tiiat? (42) 

Two items are pertinent in this passage: "he felt actually horny" and the 
tacit sense that this feeling can't be told or explained. The passage de- 
scribes what vve recognize as sadism, which is not merely pleasure in 
another's pain but sexual pleasure gained through the act of inflicting 
the pain. In this instance, the pleasures are homoerotic, and the inflict- 
ing of the pain is, in a sense, a sexual act. 

There is reason to understand the heterosexual tendency to violence 
in just this wav: as a repression of homoerotic feelings — in the no\'el, the 
repression being the sense that it "can't" be explained or is otherwise 
"crazv," Relative to women, male heterosexual violence is a repression — 
and perhaps even a conscious suppression — of one's own feelings of 
tenderness and / or vulnerability, as in the case of Mr. B above, This ten- 
der feeling, in turn, is clearly related to homoerotic feeling: the impulse 
to be tender is common to both sexes, as when parents and siblings have 
the same kind of tender feelings toward family members of either sex. 
The case of Emile Janza suggests that male physical strength is used vio- 
lentlv toward others in order for the individual to conceal fn^m himsell 
the sociallv unacceptable fact that he may have tender feelings for both 
sexes. In the novel, Janza has affectionate feelings for other young men 
in the "ruling" school junta. That one should become sexually excited 
in the act of inflicting pain on someone else is the perverse outward 
manifestation of the feeling that it is perverse to be tender .and even more 
perverse to feel tenderlv toward other men. In this context of men's psy- 
chologv, consider the discussions of the language of football given by 
Mr. F, another member of our "Telling the Truth" seminar, 

Mr. F wrote his discussion of language use in high school football in 
a loose partnership with Mr, S, another student in the seminar, 'I'hey 
explored "two sides of the coin," namely, Mr, F's discussion of the lan- 
guage actually used bv the coaches to motivate the teams, which was 
combined with Mr, S's disciissic>n of how he and his father ciMiversed 
around their manv games of tennis with one another. Their common 
introduction cites the following exhortation as being ordinarily given by 
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coaches of male athletic teams: "Be a man; don't play like a damn pussy." 
This command combines the two sides of Mr. F and Mr. S's study: the 
exhortation toward physical bodily violence described by Mr. F and the 
conscious, almost passionate, attempt by Mr. S's father to use tennis to 
separate himself and his son from the three women in their family. In 
other words, this study suggests the combination of interpersonal physi- 
cal violence, misogyny, and homophobia that names what 1 am refer- 
ring to in this essay as the "unconscious troubles of men." 

Mr. F is a biology major and respects the standards of detachment that 
are used in writing descriptions of work in the biology laboratory. As a 
result, he tends to report things with only a minimum of comment and 
to let the "factual" narrative speak for itself. First, he describes his 
coach — "a good ol' boy from Oklahoma, with a pack of chewing tobacco 
in his pocket and a really big mouth" — as a man whose own athletic 
career w.is ended bv an injury in high school. He then cites several of 
the principles of motivation regularly given by this coach and which, 
after six vears, "remain embedded in my mind": "If they don't score, we 
don't lose!!!"; "Clo out there and knock his jock off"; "I want you to rip 
them some new assholes!!"; "If he holds you again, rip his fucking head 
off"; "If they score one more touchdown, I'm gonna run your guts till 
you chuck [vomit]." At the end of his account, Mr. F observes: "1 realize 
this niav seem a bit violent or hateful, but when 1 was on the field dur- 
ing a game, I wanted for the other team to lose and hurt more than 1 
wanted to win. This was not my normal attitude, but . . . football changed 
my mind set.' 

Perhaps a surprising disclosure in this group of comments is that the 
shame of losing is a greater motivator than the pride of winning. It is as 
i( winning were normal and losing were some form of degeneration or 
corruption of this normalcy. As is well known, in this society, all major 
cports program:s, from the major colleges to the professionals, require a 
certain degree or frequency of winning to remain viable: people do not 
pay to watch a losing team. In society, this situation helps to explain, in 
part, the desperate character of the coach's exhortations. Economic co- 
ercion and male gender identity become part of a single fabric of values 
ihat govern our society. 

Mr. I- describes how the individual player, himself in this case, learns 
that it is not onlv permissible, but required, to hurt others, simply to 
maintain the si n^e of normalcy. Mr. F comments on the need to avoid 
losing: 

Puring the game the main llmMl [to cause us to lose] was their 

quarterback. . . \lv chance to end the threat (take the ijuarterback 
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out of the game) was given with the coach's play call ... [in which] 
the two defensive ends [would] crunch the quarterback; I w.*\s one 
of these defensi\'e ends. As the ball was snapped and we rushed in, 
the quarterback noticed the other defensive end first and this 
exposed his back to me, I couldn't resist, I speared him in the lower 
back with my helmet and I could hear a grunt leave his lungs along 
with the rest of his air. As the trainers caiT\e on the field to help the 
quarterback off, with his now broken rib, my coach and fellow 
teaniinates were ecstatic. I just seriously injured another person and 
mv peers were saying, "Nice fuckin' hit!!" I must admit, I too was 
happy with my performance, I realize how violent it was, but I so 
loved a "Nice fuckin' hit." I was a very violent pla\ er. 

I shortened this long and breathless account: uncharacteristically for Mr. 
F, there w'ere repeated comma splices, as if he could not contain his ex- 
citement, even in writing this account, long enough to punctuate accord- 
ing to his usual standard to date. 

This was his final essay of the semester. For Mr. F, the mere retelling 
of these events recreated the actual excitement generated by the combi- 
nation of pleasing the coach, avoiding humiliation, and gaining the ad- 
miration of the team — something was gained in high school; something 
is gained now by Mr. F, even in this retelling. There is a momentary re- 
experiencing of the sadistic pleasure of having produced tlie grunt, the 
loss of air, the broken rib, in another person. Spearing (hitting with one's 
helmet) is illegal and understood to be a weapon on the football field, 
\’ct the coach's counsel was to do anything to avoid losing. 1 . ’avers 
tacitlv understand that any penalty is far less damaging than, in this case, 
merely letting the "threat" of losing remain legitimately in the game. Mr. 
F's account suggests that football is actually governed by standards and 
practices that are outside the accepted rules. These standards and prac- 
tices are like those of war and are the opposite of what we take to be 
sports. 

Mr. F was also the victim of this style of behavior on the field. Mere is 
his account: 

1'Ik* game u as againsl the defending stale champions . . . an all black 
team .... We were plaving an away game in a stadium lhal was by 
far filled predominantly with African-Americans. Anyway, he [the 
opposing defensi\ e lineman! started the little chat while wailing for 
the snap of the ball, "I'm gonna run your ass over cracker!!" a cracker 
being a derogaltir\’ term for while people. So I responded in my 
usual instigating manner with an extremely racist offensive remark, 

"Isn't your mother my maid?" Needless {o say, this pissed him oH 
and with his forl\- pound weight advantage, he proceeded to "knock 
my ass otf the ball ” along with snapping mv head back with his 
torearm. 1 decided not to instigate verball\- iig«iin. 
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Rot'locting upon the racist comment I made, 1 realize that my 
language use had again changed because of football. I was in no wav 
racist and his mother did not look anything like my maid because 
we didn't ha\'e a maid at the time, but something inside my head 
told me to piss this guy off and I guess my statement did just that. 

Of course, Mr. F is not an innocent victim. This account documents how 
all the players, not just those on one side or the other, were participat- 
ing in the regular practice of stepping outside the boundaries of the game 
in order to av'oid losing — actually hurting or destroying the opposition, 
not simply defeating it. 

Mr. F's remark was sexist as well as racist: it alluded to the humiliat- 
ing place held in society by black people in general, as well as the 
extrasubordinate place of black women. Mr. F knew this would "piss 
off" his opposite number because of their common understanding that 
the terms of battle are tiicii on/i/: having an opponent's mother as one's 
maid implies having dominion over that opponent's women relations. 
Ob\'iously, the actual fate of black women is of consequence to neither 
player. The issues are who has power o\ er whom and who has power 
over whose women, Mr. S's comments on this part of Mr, F's essay are 
also noteworthy: 

Mr. F claimed his language went through a change when he spoke 
to th(.' opponents during the game. It was his tactic of moti\'ation to 
insult the other team. This was his justification for "slipping" when 
he retaliated to his opponent. But 1 belie\ e his replv "Isn't vour 
mother my maid?" implied more than just a change of scenes. It 
indicated the constant reminder of the unconscious racism that 
plagues our society. Although he said these words in the heat of 
battle, it was his way of gaining the upper hand on his "black" 
i>pponent. This easily could have been done without answering with 
a racial comment. 1 le could have said, "You overweight piece of shit. 

I'm goin' ti> knock you so hard you're not goin' to know what hit 
you. You slow mother-tucker. ' 

Noteworthy, of course, is that Mr. S's presumed better alternative strat- 
egies for insulting the opposition include deriding his body, his physi- 
cal ability, and calling him a "mother-fucker," a term that implies that 
the mother either desires or has no choice about participating in the in- 
cestuous situation. In prtvpcising this term as a point of sol id a ri tv between 
black and wliite men (itself a questionable assumption), Mr. S disclosed 
the Linconsci(His sexism we are discussing, even as he accurafelv observes 
Mr. F's uncxMiscimis racism. To further dtKument his point, moreover, 
Mr. S might have ccMumented what can only be a sudden lapse of 
logic on Mr. F's part; would the opposing lineman's mother have had to 
actually "UH)k like" a particular person for Mr. F's wisecrack to have its 
etiect?* 
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Mr. S, like Mr. F, wrote a description of family life that discloses his 
struggle to remove himself from the perversions that mark the scenes 
of male athletic effort. However, neither writer stopped to wonder about 
the frustration he may be having; both gave their accounts with a sense 
that the\' are now enlightened and beyond the struggles of their youth. 
Where Mr. F "resolved'" his struggle by moving out of football, on 
through water polo with its female coach, to settle finally on 
weightlifting, where the cheering is only of the encouraging kind, Mr. S 
"resolved" his presentation of his family and gender-identity struggle 
by finally paying attention to relations with African Americans, dem- 
onstrating that he had no history of racism and that he had been, in fact, 
speaking the same "hip-hop" language ot his black friends on the bas- 
ketball court. Ultimately, while both Mr. F and Mr. S presented materi- 
als which showed theirtrouble with masculine gender identit\’, neither 
finallv faced this trouble in his work in this course — but if you asked 
them, each would say he'd been unusually candid, to the point where 
he overcame whatever trouble he may ha\'e had in the past. 

Here, now, is how Mr. S describes his relationship with his lather: 

\W relationship with my father revolved around sports. We never 
talked about the world. We never conversed about my education 
except \\ ith grades. .'Xnd, we ne\'er, ne\'er talked about the family. 

That was the forbidden topic. If 1 brought st>mething up with relation 
to the familv, I was crossing o\ er the boundary. I learned to keep 
quiet when I liad a problem. Mv confusion had to be soh ed with 
mv own intelligence. 

.Mr. S is the voungest child in his family. He recounts that his father was 
aggrieved because, having had two older children who were both female, 
he had to suppress all of his previous interest in and thinking about 
sports within the family. When Mr. S was old enough, he attracted his 
father's strong attention, but mainly with regard to his being a partner 
in sports as well as in conversation about sports: "I guess he believed 
sports were men's games. Women could try it but the\’ could never be 
gciod, I mean reallv good." Because of this principle, Mr. S's father did 
not involve himself with his daughters, either in sports actixTties or in 
other ways, Mr. S reports that his sisters were always longing for their 
father's attention, but instead he directed his attentii')n toward Mr. S, 
though onlv in the one narrow sense: the path, thrtmgh sports and com- 
petition, to separate family — that is, female family members — from the 
world of men and mcle sports. 

As Mr. S describes it, e\ en when this separation was achieved, it was, 
in a heartbreaking wa\', itself unsatistying. niiu kt'd as it \\\is by the frus- 
tration the rest of the family fell toward the father. Much as Mr, F ob- 
served that "it seemed as if m\’ IQ dropped about filt\’ points when I 
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was in the company of my teammates" — his speech "titled with curses, 
slang, and yes, a more violent tone" — Mr. S observed that "1 always said 
'ain't' when I wasn't around my mother. 1 acquired the habit from my 
father who, although very well educated . . . [at] Cornell University and 
Harvard Law School, seemed to use the word frequently when talking 
about sports." His mother, correctly perceiving the origin of Mr, S's 
changed speech habits, "took it upon herself to blame my father for my 
bad habits." However annoying his mother's reminders may have been, 
they were additionally painful because the discourse between Mr, S and 
his father was itself troubled: 

The con\'ersations between ni\- father and me usually lasted for 
about two hours but they always ended on a bad note. Whatever 
topic we were on, it always led into m\' tennis game, and this was 
my forbidden subject. I hated talking about this particular sport 
because it represented more than a game. It in\'olvod my entire 
family. ... It resembled gambling in the sense that my father 
neglected his other responsibilities in life for his selfish pleasures 
I of playing witii his son and paying large sums for his tennis lessons 
and training]. 

Mr. S cites many revealing instances of actual conversation between 
his father and himself, and even though this was the late 1980s, his 
father's tone and approach to Mr. S sound like that ot Willy Loman's in 
the 1940s: "You never see a jimmy Connors looking up before liis hits. 
You're not going to get an\-\vhere playing the way you are." Even though 
Mr. S's father pays cash for his son's expected athletic achievement, the 
ideal is no different from Willy's hopes for Biff's athletic stardom. For 
Mr. S, his father's financial sponsorship — to advance his own wishes for 
his son — contributes the element of coercion that sullies even this all- 
male sports relationship. In addition to the sense of obligation instilled 
in Mr. S due to his father's idealism and sponsorship, another factor also 
damaged the integrity of Mr. S's athletic identity: 

'Dad. do we hn\'e to talk about tennis? I'm sick of hearing about it 
. . . My \‘oice would begin to rise every time the subject of tennis 
was the focus of conversation. I become \'ery impatient talking about 
the game that dominated my life since I was se\'en. I wasn't sure 
why, but I refused to take criticism from my father. . . I felt I couldn't 
enjoy the game if he was part of it. It took something away from mv 
ad\ ancement m the sport. . . . Mv progress was so hindered bv his 
invoU ement that I contemplated quitting the sport. But also, 1 hated 
the idea that I was better than him. ... It was difficult to think ol 
mv father in a k*ss thtin dominant role. It was too fantastic of an idea. 

I low u)uld I be better than him, the man who governed mv lile? . . . 

My skills were being hidden to appease mv lather. 
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Mr. S describes how both "the game. . . dominated my life" and how he 
could not imagine his father "in a less than dominant role." In a sense, 
there was a total governing of Mr. S's life by his father through sports 
and through tennis in particular. While his father's actions did not over- 
whelm Mr. S altogether, the space of his own autonomy was nonethe- 
less small and emotionally reduced, a reduction marked, in part, by 
reduced language — a stutter ("sometimes it took me three or four times 
to get out the first word when I was conversing with my family about 
sports"), the use of "ain't," and his own reduced usage, "bees" for "be- 
cause." 

As Mr. S reports it, his mother responded to this reduction, but in ways 
not fully explained by Mr. S in the essay: 

Mv mother . , . w asn't boll\ered by m\- stuttering as compared to the 
misuse of mv language. She seemed to accept the fact that the stutter 
was a lack of maturity. But I didn't understand why she didn't put 
forth an effort to anah ze it. ... I became embarrassed by the thought 
of stuttering, I found it easier to avoid any discussion that involved 
sports. . . . The onlv time 1 felt free was at school and on the courts 
with mv friends. That was the only place where I talked all the jargon 
[including hip-hop, or Black English, in this easel without hesitation. 

In other words, Mr. S believes that his mother did not connect his stut- 
ter to his relationship with his father, to whom she connected his other 
language reductions. But he seemed to feel that all of his peremptory 
(unconsciously initiated) actio, ns with the language were bound up in 
some wav with the element oi, say, sports servitude to the masculine 
ideals and psychology of his father. 

I noted earlier that in responding tc^ Mr. F's essay, Mr, S considered 
the inertia of Mr. F's racism but did not reflect on the sexism that accom- 
panied it. Flis essav suggests that, in spite of his awareness of the pain- 
ful struggle with his father's narcissism, he senses that there is something 
wrong at home and can't quite identify it. Mr. S demonstrates this just- 
below-the-surface problem while telling of two moments in his family 
where the sports imperati\ e ct>nflicted with another social event. Mr. S 
was about to see the first Ra mbo movie, Fir<>t Blood, with a few of his 
friends, but his father reminded him of a previously scheduled tennis 
date thev'd made: 

I was C(mf used by the thought that I couldn't do my own thing. 1 
wasn’t happ\’ with this obligatit>n to m\ father. At that moment. 1 
fell more like a puppet than his own son. I le was pulling the strings 
and 1 had no deten->e. I lis presence was too great for me to revolt. 

I here was no wa\ 1 could change the thmg‘> that corrupted the 
house. 
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His sister observed his agitation, and when she asked what was disturb- 
ing him, 

I yelled at her to relies e st^me ot the trust ratitm. M\' motn always 
hated when I treated my sisters in this way. She said it was just 
another influence frtMn m\ father. take the anger out on the 
woman. 

Although Mr. S probably knows not to get angry at innocent parties in 
cases like this, only six months before his essay was written, lie told of 
events that involved this same sister, who was graduating from a verv 
fine undergraduate school. His whole family went to the graduation, and 

My parents were most proud of her accomplishment. But their 
display of joy was short-li\ed when I decided to play basketball at 
the gyni. My whole family followed me to the courts and on mv 
sister’s graduation weekend, we watched me play basketball. It was 
true that we were all bored, but this was ob\ iousl\' not the answer. 

It was an exact replica of how things were. 1 was the center of 
attention trving to impress e\'or\ bod\- who watched, as my sister 
looked on wondering how thi*^ was possible. She graduated from 
one of the toughest schools in the countr\' and she wasn't es en 
acktunvledged for her accomplishments. ... Her emotions were 
cxm trolled by the familiarit\' of the situation. I'he scene was so 
depressing. . . . 

Although It is clear from his own narrative that Mr. S is deeply i m pli- 
ca teci in creating this depressing scene, one cannot discern just how dis- 
turbed he is b\' what happened. It looks as if he had his own response to 
the boredom, did not himself demand that everyone follow, but uncon- 
sciously understood that iiis father w'ould follow, his mother would fol- 
low his father, and then so would his sister. The women would not take 
an initiative, as Mr. S did, on their own without first consulting the oth- 
ers. I offer this reading i^f the narrati\'e because of Mr. S's repeated men- 
tion of the familiarity of the situation, his sense of its representative 
character, and his belief that his sister was able to cope with it at all be- 
cause of its familiarity. 

This is a demonstration iT the unainsciiHis character of "the things 
that corrupted the house." Mr. S is unci^nscitnisly inhibited from t)p pos- 
ing his father. 1 ^ay unainsciiiusly here because he did mit need tt) op- 
pose his father in this story. Because of this inhibitiim, described earlier 
in the essa\’ — in fact the Ra mho story just preceded the graduation 
story — it Ku^ks as if he is acting on his own to relieve the boredom. But 
being imconsciiHislv fixed in the "exact replica Ikuv things were," Mr. 
S actual I V lakes the initiative io recrcxite it. Tven histnvn understanding 
of his sister's needs is m^t emnigh to change anvthing. 1 le implied in his 
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essay that one need not e\'eii worry about how badly his sister may feel 
because she 

no longer needed a father figure. She had adapted to iier situation. 

She had no more expectations. 

What a remarkable claim: to observ^e on the one hand that his sister 
''looked on wondering how this was possible/' and on the other to de- 
clare that she "adapted to her situation," 

In other words, it is not enough to say that Mr. S's father is the villain 
or the cause of whatever may be corrupting Mr, S's household. It seems 
that Mr, S is receiving the actual heritage of his father and using it on 
his own and that to some degree, at least, other family members do not 
or cannot take the initiati\'e tc> change a situation that causes them frus- 
tration and pain. My claim is only that Mr, S is unconscious of his own 
relatively strong role in perpetuating the corruption that he otherwise 
finds so disturbing. His playing of basketball at that moment is itself the 
result of the long momentum of his adolescence; it is the result of his 
habitual use of the athletic field, with its "reduced" language demands, 
its freedom to use other languages to build solidarity with black men 
his own age so as to escape home and family, Mr, S wants himself and 
us vaguely to understand this interracial bond as a progressive step 
against racism. But he is not aware that this step is, in turn, the grounds 
t\)r remaining unconscious not only of Mr, F's sexism, but of his own 
responsibility to become a different kind of a person on behalf of his 
sister's needs for attention and recognition, needs which, as cited above, 
Mr. S is well able to identify and sympathize with. 

It might be the case that all three of these young men— Mr. B, Mr. F, 
and Mr. S— are thinking along lines that can help them grow toward less 
troubled v'alues and futures. But we cannot tell at present. The draniatic 
material that these writers disclose is the new combination of insight and 
inertia, self-examination and smugness that causes many men to feel 
troubled without being able to decide why. Perhaps most important from 
the perspective of those who are striving to combine awareness of so- 
cial critique and the teaching of English, we find that attention to the use 
of oral and written language is virtually certain to guide us to the un- 
conscious struggles taking place within ourselves and between one an- 
other, struggles now "coming out" to us as indi\'idiials and as citi/eiis. 

Finally, I want to recall now how this discussion was made possible 
bv an accident, and not by theoretical and curricular planning be\ond 
v)iir sense that this was an English course with its attention to w'riting 
and language use. Ihe issues raised in this course and in this essay got 
their pedagogical force from the fact that we in t>ur class had to cope with 
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a continuing run of contingencies: class members' responses to and opin- 
ions about the readings and about one another. The classroom atmo- 
sphere welcomed the reduction of inhibition. But what we did with the 
readings and with each other's writings could not be decided by either 
theoretical or curricular principle. Each class member had to speak and 
write out of social and political consideration, foresight, and respect for 
an ever-changing interpersonal situation. One might call this a "contin- 
gent curriculum" in consideration of the fast pace of social and political 
change that almost all English courses are now trying to face. Our con- 
tingent curriculum retained our interest in truth telling, but this subject 
was focused by the class demography, interest, and effort; we got to 
sports, homophobia, violence, and how to tell the truth about them. 

Of the title elements in this volume, pedagogy emerges as the critical 
term. To take teaching seriously is to do, perhaps, the opposite of "theo- 
rizing" it: once in class, see who is there, think of what people want, 
examine what people actually do, and find the curriculum, backwards, 
in retrospect, after the moment has been seized and class members have 
faced one another over time. In part, this essay is the retrospective de- 
scription of my curriculum, Mr, S < .')ncluded his essay with a redefini- 
tion, perhaps, of our course's curriculum, observing that "It seems all 
sports are played on the same field," We were unconscious of this 
thought v\ hen we went into the course. Now we are conscious of it: the 
curriculum is what we know after the course is over. That's something 
to write about. It may even be telling the truth. 
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Let me start with a scenario that rniglit ring a bell for those of you whose 
teaching has been influenced by the theories of feminist, Marxist, and 
poststructuralist critics. You are teaching an introductory-level, writing- 
intensi\'e literature class. Tlie central goal of the class is not only to ask 
students to read and write about a body of texts but also to (1) help stu- 
dents perceive the politics of interpretation and to (2) help them delib- 
erate over the kinds of political decisions each of them makes when 
reading and writing. To that end, you liave asked the class to read, dis- 
cuss, and write about several critical essays which deal with the nature 
of language and interpretation. About midterm time, to remind your 
students that one of the goals of your course is to work against some of 
the formalist and intentionalist assumptions underlying their habitual 
wavs of approaching a text, you jokingly threaten your class that you 
will fail students who end their midterm papers with disclaimers such 
as "This, 1 believe, is the true meaning of the text" or "As we all know, 
different people interpret texts differently. The abo\*e is just my personal 
interpretation of the text." And you and your class laugh. 

1 have noticed that when my class and I laugh at moments like this, 
we usuallv laugh loudly but nervously. VVe laugh, I believe, to tell one 
an(')ther that we know not to take my threat literally. That is, by this point 
in the term, we are "in" enough to get the joke: the authority of Truth 
with a capital "T" or the sovereign "personal" has lost its hold or. us at 
the level of thei^ry. The uneasiness of our laughter, however, comes from 
our realization that our having gained the ability io critique the assump- 
tions behind these disclaimers does not necessarih' mean that we would 
km>w how to fight against our habitual reliance on them when we read 
and write abiuit a specific text. 'I hat is, vowing not to use such disclaim- 
ers does not automaticallv lead us [o carry out the activities we have come 
to value: ( 1 ) ti> consider a wln>le range of alternati\ es to one's liabitiia! 
ways of approaching a text; (2) subsequently, to take a posit iiMi among 
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those diverse <ind otten aintnidictory approaches; and (3) to reflect on 
the politics ot the position one is taking. 

This essa\‘ explores ways of using assignment writing to help students 
bridge the gap between theory and practice, between their developing 
understanding of the politics of interpretation and their ability to apply 
such an understanding in their actual writing. I'll do so bv posing three 
types ot assignments, which, 1 argue, are based on differentassumptions 
about why some of our students continue to have difficulty reflecting 
on the politics of their own views in their actual practice. Thus, each type 
ot assignment wcmld ser\ e different functions at different points in a 
writing-inteiisiw literature class. I will explore the pedagogical impli- 
cations cif designing assignment sequences which incorporate all three 
types by discuss* ng each one's ability to involve students in the dialec- 
tics ol theory and practice and io help them enact a critical dialogue when 
reading and writing. That is, to enable students to participate actively 
in a negotiatiiin with '\ithers" acrc')ss the ideoU')gical spectrum b\' notonlv 
respecting the "differences" between "self" and "other," but by not be- 
ing atreid to confront all forms of inequality, including forms of indoc- 
trination, intellectual as well as political. 

When teachers like me encounter the type of disclaimers I mentioned 
earlier, one ctimivu^n explanation of whv students use them is that thev 
are complacent abtiiit their own views — which they have often inher- 
ited from some sort of autln)rity figure, such as a critic, teacher, or par- 
ent — and that they are too lazy to look for alternative ones. With this 
explanation in mind, some t)f us look for assignments which will help 
students perceive the limitations in their existing wavs of approaching 
a text and develop new understandings of what is involved In the act of 
interpretation. Thus, we often ask students to read and write texts which 
explore the nature of interpretation, assignments such as the following: 

Assignment A 

Inr lhi■•^ assignment, rtsid Steven Mailkuix's essuv "liUerpretaticm" 
iCnhuil /(TN.K /(>;■/ //n, I/!/ S/iii/i/ 121-34). 

Write a paper in which ycni tirst discuss your understanding of 
Mailloux's claim that "interpretation is alwa\s a piditicallv- 
interested act ot persuasion" (127). Then, use the working definition 
\hnlloux oilers on page 121 —"interpietation" is "acceptable ami 
approximating tianslatitm"— to analyze the politics of claiming that 
one is merel\- setting lorth "the true meaning" ot a text or claiming 
that one is mereK selling forth "one's personal interpretation" of a 
ti‘\l 

Ihis assignment asks students to carry out two activities: it) formu- 
lati* s(»me understanding ot the politics ot interprelatitm through read- 
ing aiul tlisuissing Mailloux's essav and to use their develojiing 
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Linderslcinding of the politics of interpretation to critique certain assump- 
tions about the nature of reading and writing which are common among 
themselves, The chief goal of this type of assignment is to help students 
become better versed in their understanding of the nature of interpreta- 
tion, Used appropriately, this understanding could help students to cri- 
tique their habitual views, such as their submission to the power of the 
Author, the Critic, or the sovereign "personal" when trying to interpret 
a text. It might help them to see the need to reflect on the ways in which 
all forms of interpretation are politically interested, including their own. 
Thus, it foregrounds the dialectics of theory and practice by asking stu- 
dents to view their critical practices from the perspective of a particular 
theory. 

But since the question of how we might interpret is raised as the topic 
for the paper, and not as a method that the students must act out in their 
actual reading and writing, I don't think doing Assignment A, alone, 
would necessarily help students translate such a theoretical understand- 
ing into their actual criti^ral practice. Let me use another assignment, 
which 1 think is also common in literature classes, to illustrate what 1 
mean: 

Assignment B 

World domination, as evervone knows, is di\'ided between demons 
and angels. But the good of the world does not require the latter to 
gain precedence over the former (as I thought when 1 was young); 
all it needs is a certain equilibrium of power. If there is loo much 
uncontested meaning on earth (the reign of the angels), man 
collapses under the burden; if the world loses all its meaning (the 
reign of the demons), life is every bit as impossible, 

— Milan Kundera (The hook of 
Laughter ami Forget 61 ) 

For this assignment, write a paper in which you discuss what this 
statement about "angels," "demons," and "power" miglU be said 
ti^ mean within the contest of Part Ihree (55-/6) of The Hook of 
l.au^hler ami 

in the past few weeks when discussing Mailloux's 
"Interpretation," workshopping some of the papers written by 
members ot this class in response to the essay, and reading 1 Iur‘'lon s 
Ihetr Li/(’s Wm' Watehiu^ Coii and Jacob Kiis's Uoio the Other Half 
wi‘ have considered the importance of keeping in mind tlie 
politics ot interpretation, including one's own, when trying to read 
and write about a text. Make sure that vou continue to do so when 
doing this assignment. 

This assignment iscme which 1 have used a few times after an assign- 
ment similar to Assignment A, The purpose of ha\'ing students do As- 
signment B is tc^ see if they can ‘ipplv io their reading the understanding 
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they've developed when doing A. Aside from asking the students to 
translate their theoretical understanding into actual critical practice, an 
assignment like B also foregrounds the dialectics of theory and practice 
by helping students to use their practice to put the theory to the test. 
Thus, their experience in using the theory might provide them with a 
critical edge from which to resist their potential indoctrination from the 
theory promoted by the critic (Mailloux) and by the teacher (me) who 
assigns the critical text. 

I have two reasons tor frequently asking my students to write about 
texts like Kundera s right after they have written an essay about the 
politics of interpretation. First, I look for texts which force the students 
to deal with what Bakhtin calls the "living heteroglossia" (The Dm/ey/V 
Jnia^inatiou 272). Throughout Part Three of The Book of Lm^htcr mui For- 
^etthi^, and especially in the paragraph cited in the assignment, Kundera 
uses the metaphor of "'angels" t<^ criticize fanatics who maintain that 
there exist some "uncontestable meanings" in the things they endorse; 
he uses the metaphor of "demons" to criticize those who find absolutely 
no meaning in anything; and he explores the burden of living in a world 
dominated by eitlier an "angelic" or a "demonic" attitude toward insti- 
tutionalized meanings. This use of the words "angels" and "demons" 
appears alien to most of my students because of their previous exposure 
to Western Judeo- Christian discourse. Thus, their reading of the book 
has to take place in response to the gap between Kundera's use of these 
words and the ways they are accustomed to using them. 

Second, I look for texts which problematize various popular stances 
that a majority of my students identify with. For example, in Part Three 
of his novel, Kundera uses the imagery of angels and demons to critique 
not only the political dictatorship of Russian and Czech communists after 
the 1%H Russian occupation of Czechoslovakia, but also to critique the 
cultural practices of people from cultures like that of mv students. One 
of the subplots in the chapter involves two American students — whom 
Kundera names after the angels Michael and Gabriel — taking a summer 
course on the French Kiviera. As part of the course, these two American 
students, Michelle and Gabriel le, are assigned an oral presentation on 
IrAigene Ionesco's play Rlmioecro^. They proceed to prepare their presen- 
tation in the same \\'a\' a lot mv students prepare their papers at the 
beginning of the term: they rack their brains for what the teacher has 
said about the play. After one of them remembers that the teacher had 
said the play has "comic effect," the\* use "comic effect" as the master 
code to decipher everything in the play (Kundera 64). Every time 

one of the two comes up with a question about the plav which could 
potentially push them beyond that master narrative, the other sniuglv 
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puts an end to that line of inquiry by reminding the other that their 
teacher, Madame Raphael, believes the play has ''comic effect/' Using 
the metaphor of "angels," Kundera explores the similarity between these 
students' submission to the authority of Madame Raphael and the ways 
in which some Czechoslovakians responded to the political dictatorship 
of the Russian and Czechoslovakia governments during the late 1960s 
(Kundera 74). Thus, the book explicitly challenges a popular master 
narrative disseminated by the America media, which usually alternates 
between euphoric celebration of Western democracy and demonization 
of communist dictatorships. Some of these reports had left deep impres- 
sions on my students, such as the media's coverage of the student pro- 
test in Tiananmen Square and the collapse of the Berlin Wall. In 
highlighting the parallel between a student/teacher relationship set on 
the French Riviera and the Russians' colonization of Czechoslovakia, 
Kundera directly challenges the kind of dualistic thinking that under- 
lies such political master narratives. Thus, students are forced to take a 
position between two conflicting authoritative voices on issues of power 
and domination: the voice of the Author, in this case Kundera, and that 
of the popular media. 

In short, I choose texts with these two aspects because they pose chal- 
lenges for students as they attempt to test their notions of the politics of 
interpretation, which is what Assignment B asks them to do. How'cver, 
it has often been the case that, when doing Assignment B, most students 
tend to skirt around rather than take up the two challenges f>osed by 
such texts. Most students tend to focus their attention on the narrator's 
critique of the dictatorship of the Russian and Czechoslovakian govern- 
ments. Verv few connect that aspect of the book with the narrator s criti- 
cism of the teacher /student relationship of Madame Raphael and her 
American studeiits. The few students who discuss the plot line in\'olv- 
ing the teacher and students tend to interpret the narrator's portrayal of 
the girls' angelic" qualities as referring to their goodness and purity and, 
then, to contrast them with what they see as the demonic qualities of the 
communists, even though the narrator explicitly uses angelic imag- 
ery to portray both the students and the blind followers of the commu- 
nist government. In many ways, the following passages from a paper 
written by a student, whom I shall call Ken, exemplify the approach taken 
by students who demonstrated a fairly sophisticated understanding of 
the political nature of the act of interpretation when doing Assignment 
A. That is, this paper characterizes the kind of gap between one's theo- 
retical understanding and the actual practice of a critical perspective 
'vhich is likely to surface* when studc'nts like Ken are asked to do As- 
signment B: 
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. . KundLMti states that good and o\'il must acliio\'o a certain 
etjuilibrium ot power or life loses its meaning and "man" is unable 
to function. He tells us that total submission to one cause or idea is 
harmful and people must have the right to challenge 
inslilulionali/ed meanings. Kundera illustrated this by contrasting 
Michelle and Gabriel le's roles in the circle thev form with their 
teacher Madame -Raphael and the role of "Kundera" ( a character in 
Part Three) outside the circle of Russian government and its 
CzechosUn akian followers. In this context, the circle represents the 
harmful securit\’ that a group can have. 

. . . Michelle and Gabrielle focus their energv on pleasing 
Madame Raphael and doing well for the class. Thev • nend all of their 
lime trying to understand her ideas ,md doing whal she wants, rhe 
girls do not explore their own ideas and feeling^-. . . . The\' w’ere so 
concerned with doing "good" that they wen» absorbed bv Madame 
Raphael and became archangels. ... In the passage on page sixtv- 
one, Kundera sa\s that if there is too much u neon tested meaning 
on earth, man collapses under t!ie burden. This is saving that if no 
one contested meaning then we would all be like slaves, doing 
exactly whal we were told whether we thought it was right or not. 

"Kundera" focused on not being part of the circle — the 
ctMTununist people dancing in rings to keep themselves together and 
to keep unwanted people (like "Kundera") out. "Kundera" felt he 
belonged with the people who were against the e\ il government and 
its followers, which is demonic in nature. He says on page fifl\'-eighl 
that he will never betray to the communists his friends who helped 
him when the go\'ernmeut would noi let him work. This is sa\ ing 
that he is contesting the reign of the demons. 

These two stories shows Kundera's thought that extremes, either 
"good" or "evil,” will ruin a life. All people must find a mid-point 
at which Ii\ e. 

Let me make clear that what bothers me about this t\ pe cif reading is 
not just that my students performed an "approximating translation" of 
the text, which I find unacceptable because of the difference in our po- 
litical interests. Rather, what I find disturbing is the students' seeming 
lackof awareness that they ha\'e made a deliberate decision to "misread" 
the text, not to mentitm the absence of anv reflectiveness on the politics 
of ha\'ing made such a decision, especially given the fact that thev have 
just responded to Assignment A. For example, t!;ere is no evidence in 
Ken's paper that he is aware of a potential gap between the codes of the 
writer (Kundera) and the reader (Ken) when approaching the story of 
"Kundera" and the go\ ernment. While Kundera consistentiv uses "an- 
gelic" imagery to depict both the beha vior of the two American students 
and th.eir tea cl ter and that cd the Russian dictators and their C/c*choslo- 
\'akian followers, Ken onW acknowledges this use of imagery in the 
former. Furthermore, he attaches adjectives such as "demonic" and "evil" 
to the beha\'iors of the latter group withotrl either acknowledging or 
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reflecting on the politics of such a su'itch in codes, Ken's paper suggests 
that, even if we succeed in increasing our students' understanding of the 
political nature of interpretation, they might still have difficulty enact- 
ing such an understanding in their writing. 

VVe might want, therefore, to consider also using another type of as- 
signment, one which provides an occasion for students to act out a 
method of interpretation that situates the making of meaning in the midst 
of heteroglossia — the potential distance and conflict between the lan- 
guage of the author and that of the student writer, as well as between 
the political interests of the student writer and those of the teacher or 
the other members of the class: 

Assignment C 

For this assignmL'nl, reread Part Three of The Book of Laughter iitui 
l Then write a revision of the paper you vvrtUo for your 

previous assignment. 

Before beginning this paper, take notes in answer to the following 
questions (Please attadi your notes to your paper): 

(1 ) I’rior to reading Kundera's book, in what type of texts and social 
contexts have \ ou most often encountered words such as 
"angels/' "demons," and "communism"? What type of 
n.eanings were usual 1\- attached to these words on these 
occasions? 

(2) In the paper \'ou wrote for Assignment B, to what extent have 
you used these words in the same way that they are used in the 
texts and contexts \ ou discussed above? To what extent do they 
differ? 

(3) Reread the passage on page fil and Chapter .3, Fake notes on 
elements in the text which indicate that the narrator is using these 
key words in verv different ways than you did when you write 
the paper and/or in the kind of texts and contexts you are 
familiar with. 

(4) To what extent would the narrator's usage be considered 
acceptable b\ people who tend to use these words in the sense 
vou are familiar with? Why? Unacceptable? Why^ 

(3) Given your thoughts on the above questiiMis, wliat part ol your 
initial interpretation in your last paper would you like to take 
back, qualify, change, or develi'p? How? Win ? 

(h) lo what extent might the decisions you made when revising 
vimr last paper be said to have advanced the interest(s) ol a 
specific social group? Which group? What interest(s)? How? 

Assignments like the one 1 call Assignment 'v challenge the nvUion id a 
reader or writer who is capable ot taking oidy one fixed pc^sitiiui tinvard 
the text, sav the position taken by Ken when doing Assignment B. It asks 
the student to use revision as an cKcasiori to reiniagine alternative pi^si- 
tions and, conseqnentlv, to reposition himself or herself in relatuui to a 
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range of possible positions. For example, the first question asks the stu- 
dent to take notes, before writing the revision, on the kinds of connota- 
tions he or she habitually associates with words such as "angels," 
"demons," and "communism" and to locate such connotations in rela- 
tion to a specific body of texts and social contexts. Such notes aim at 
helping students contextualize the kind of codes or master narratives 
which are familiar to them, as well as those which are likely to be in- 
voked by some of the key words in Kundera's book. The second ques- 
tion then asks the student to reflect on the degree to which he or she has 
identified with this particular set of codes when writing the previous 
paper. Questions three and four ask the student to examine the poten- 
tial distance between the codes and master narratives the student writer 
is familiar with and those employed by the narrator and Kundera. Then, 
questions five and six ask the student to approach that distance from 
the perspective of the politics which underlie the conflict between these 
two sets of codes and the conflict between the student writer's initial 
interpretation of the text and the interpretations of the teacher and other 
students that surface during class discussions of the text and the student 
papers written in response to Assignment B. That is, the questions help 
the student to take a position toward these two ways of using words from 
the perspective of social interests and concerns. 

In trying to address questions one and two, Ken became aware that 
he had used the words "demon" and "evil" in the same ways as most 
people around him when they talk about communism in relation to 
American democracy. Yet, in discussing the relationship of the two 
"girls" with their teacher, he had changed the way most people he knew 
would use the words "angel" and "good." Questions three and four led 
Ken to speculate on why he was willing to go along with Kundera's use 
of these words in the context of only one of the stories. Ken wrote that it 
was easy for him to see eye to eye with Kundera's point that blind ea- 
gerness to do "good" is not necessarily best for the "good of the world" 
in the case of the "girls" because: 

I disliked Michelle and Ciabrielle, who are bonded to Raphael and 
teel they are above their peers, rhey reminded me of m\ sister. 1 
identified with Sarah, who was bra\ e enough to kick the girls during 
their oral presentatioji and made the whole class laugh. \Vhc*n I was 
fourteen. I was completelv oppressed bv o\erprotectisi* pc rents. I o 
show them lhe\‘ u>uld not control me like thev thought the\ could. 

1 kicked, and sha\ vd my h.iir into a mohawk and dved it white 1 hev 
knew then! I loo, had contested me<ining. 

Ken goes on to say that he probably iinconsciousU' switched cvules wh(*n 
discussing thestoi N’ of the "communists" because he "trulv belie\ es that 
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communism is bad/' and that it is only the "good deeds" of people like 
"Kundera" and the "good examples" set by countries like the United 
States that have brought democracy to countries like Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia. As a result of taking notes in response to these five questions, 
Ken acknowledges, in his revision, the ways in which Kundera uses the 
imagery of the angel to depict the classroom scene on the French Riviera 
and the political scene in communist Czechoslovakia, thus establishing 
a parallel between a student /teacher relationship in a Western culture 
and the government /citizen relationship in the Eastern bloc. Then, Ken 
uses his earlier reading of the political scene to reflect on and qualify the 
political stance he had taken toward "communism" (evil) and "democ- 
raev" (good) in his earlier paper: 

Kundera is saying that the Russian communists and their followers 
are not very different from Michelle and Gab riel le in their concern 
with doing "good." Kundera likes "kickers" ("Kundera" and Sarah) 
who dare to contest dictatorship. I think that the degree of harm 
these two groups of "angels" can do to the world is difterent. To that 
extent, 1 believe that the communist "angels" are much more evil 
than the school "angels." I don't think Kundera will agree with my 
black and white view of democracy and communism. Maybe 
Kundera is saying that in a democratic country like ours, there are 
also Madame Raphaels in the government and a lot of us are more 
like Michelle and C.abrielle than Sarah. This shows Kundera's 
political interest, which I ignored when I first read the book because 
1 wmt k't believe in American democracy. . . . 

There is still quite a distance between Ken's translation of the text and 
mine. I find a lot of his comments on the book hard to accept. Yet, I want 
io argue that his revisiem is successful in the context of the course and 
the three assignments. His writing is beginning to show efforts to apply 
his understanding of the politics of interpretation to both Kundera's and 
his own approach to the political scene represented in the book. 

To encourage mv students to further explore the relationship between 
theory and practice, 1 usuallv follow Assignment G with a class discus- 
sion aimed at getting them to reflect on and theorize about the method 
bv which the\' have performed their twe^ readings and to work out the 
connectionsbetween the method they have just enacted and the critical 
perspectives discussed in essavs such as Maillcuix's "Interpretation." For 
example, we might use the twti papers and notes Ken wri')te fc>r Assign- 
ments B and G to articulate methods tor addressing the ways political 
interests mediate our interpretive acts in the process ot reading and 
writing. Students are nK>re likely to be able to continue practicing such 
a methcul in their tu lure writing because they ha\ e synthesized it on the 
basis of their tnvn performance. As the term progresses, when I hand 
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out writing assignments similar to Assignment B, 1 will also invite stu- 
dents to design, in groups, assignmei ts modeled after Assignment C — 
that is, I encourage them to take the initiative to use the method built 
into B and C to monitor their interpretive acts. I think that following 
assignments like A with ones like B and C is useful preciselv because, 
together, they form a mini-sequence of assignments structured on a dia- 
lectic between practice and theory. The sequence provides the students 
with occasions not only to understand the politics of interpretation but 
also to practice that understanding and to theorize about their own prac- 
tice. The dialectic between practice and theory built into the sequence 
counters the danger of the mere indoctrination of a theorv of langUdge, 
which is latent when an assignment such as A or B is used bv itself. 

At the same time, attention tc) the dialectics of theorv and practii e can 
also push the teacher to kvjdte some gaps between her own theoretical 
perspectives and pedagogical practice. For example, reading students' 
interpretations Kundera's book and listening to them talking about 
their experience in doing Assignment C — especiallv their difficulties in 
making socially responsible decisit>ns when negotiating with the codes 
of a more powerful "other" — have prtimpted me to revise mv assign- 
ments as well as my reading of Kundera's book. To encourage students 
to talk back to the critic, I adiled a sectiiui in Assignment C which asks 
them to use their experience in applying a theoretical stance to comment 
(on a separate sheet, after they have finished their reviMon) on both the 
limitations and strengths of that stance. Papers like Ken's have also 
taught me to reflect more carefully on the politics of my own interpreta- 
tion of Kundera's book and the effects of thi')se politics tin mv assign- 
ment writing as well as the kind of interpretations the assignment elicits. 
I*or instance, Ken's identification with the "kickers" made me rethink 
the appeal of Kundera's portrayal of the two American students, wliich 
1 initially found "powerful." Does the "power" of Kundera's depiction 
tell me more about my susceptibilitv to portraits of students as helpless 
dupes than about the power of teachers like Madame Raphael to indoc- 
trinate students? If so, does it also point to a potential gap in mv theo- 
retical interest in resistance theorv — the belief that the dominated want 
to and can confront power — and mv actual perception of "students"? 
Considering these questions has helped me to be more attentive to the 
subversive interests of my students and more watchful of the discrep- 
ancy between how I abstractiv aiul actuallv perceive things. Student 
papcMs wrilte». in response to (best* assignments have alsocalled m\ tit- 
ten tion to the way in which my own reading of Kundera's book has 
ilelimiti'd the readings ot studt'iits. Eor example, through assignment 
writing and class discussion, my interest in the educational and politi- 
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cal dynamics of power seems to have tocused students' attention on cer- 
tain sections of the book but away from others, such as Part Two, in 
which the behavior of several characters challenges some of the master 
narratives concerning the relationship of mother/child and husband/ 
wife to which 1 subscribe. This realization has pushed me to follow As- 
signment C with another assignment, Assignment D, which asks stu- 
dents to locate aspects of the book which were "overlooked" in class 
discussion and their previous writings and to revise their papers with 
these aspects in mind. The purpose of this tvpe of assignment is to ex- 
plicitly invite the students to mo\'e beyond m\' own socially interested 
reading and thus to negotiate with my power as the teacher. Explicitly 
inviting students to negotiate with authority figures — including me as 
teacher and the critic of my choice — has, ironically, also enabled me to 
become more comfortable in voicing my obser\Mtions on forms of sl’X- 
ism in Kundera's writing — such as his portrayal of a male character s 
admiration for a woman alh' s ability to tolerate contradictions in terms 
of his desire to "rape" her (73), which students like Ken, with his view 
of "girls," seem to find acceptable. 

The importance of accompanying assignments such as A and B with 
C and D is ospeciallv rele\ ant in the context ot recent debates over "po- 
litical correctness," Conser\'ative critics like D'Sou/a gain currency by 
presenting themselves as the defenders of academic freedom— that is, 
they tend to couch their atuw! m terms of an academy dominated by a 
group ot radical teachers who impose their version of politically correct 
texts and interpretations on colleagues and students and, in the process, 
suppress the treedom of speech of those who dare to disagree. For teach- 
ers like me, who are interested in calling students' attention to the poli- 
tics of interpretation, the core of our conflict with these conservatives is 
never merel\- over determining and disseminating a body of politically 
correct texts or interpretations, although it is undoubtedly in our inter- 
est to expose our students to such texts and interpretations, I he center 
of the conflict is, rather, to call our students' attention to the politics of 
reading and writing, to help them locate their decisitins o\'er what texts 
to read and how to read these texts in the context of the power struggle 
among conflictirig cultures. Therefore, it is important that we find ways 
of making clear that in our classrooms, "PL" stands for power and con- 
flict, politics and commitment, as well as political correctness. Ihe cen- 
tral message tor a classroom such as ours is that no position, textual or 
otluMwise, tan he taken m isolation from the ptnver relationships aniong 
diverse cultures with conflicting political interests. While there aregtiod 
reastins tor wh\' the teacher needs tti make her \'ie\v' <»t what is the pti- 
litically corrc'ci position clcxir to the students it is also impm'tant that we. 
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as teachers, make it clear that, for each of our students, the ultimate de- 
cision of what is politically correct is and can only be theirs. It is their 
responsibility and not ours to make that decision, although it is our re- 
sponsibility to ensure that they reflect on the politics of their reading and 
writing in the very process of generating it. 

It should not be surprising that — in a culture which privileges prod- 
uct over proces.s — t^ur struggle to help students reflect on the process 
by which they have come to their viewpoints or the particular political 
commitments they have made in enacting such viewpoints when read- 
ing and writing is reduced by conservatives to the mere indoctrination 
of a particular viewpoint. Neither should it be surprising that, in a cul- 
ture such as ours, our students come to us with more experience in im- 
bibing and regurgitating viewpoints programmed and disseminated by 
the institution and those with institutional power and that they seldom 
come to us with any exposure to methods which they can use if they want 
to explore new, alternative, alien views or to form positions out of a range 
of contradictory views which transform all of them. Therefore, one of 
the challenges facing those of us who are committed to oppositional 
pedagogy is to provide occasions for students to explore and theorize 
such methods. That is, we need to look for assignments which make it 
impossible for students to generate a reading without also having to 
consider alternative viewpoints, without having to reflect on the poli- 
tics of choosing one, but not other, viewpoints. We need to experiment 
with ways of designing assignments which call attention to the process 
in which political commitments are made in the context of polyvalency — 
the power struggle among conflicting cultures. 
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6 Standing in This Neighborhood: 
Of English Studies 



Daniel Moshenberg 

George Washington University 

It is often said that there are more than six centuries of English 
literature. It is not often said that there are less than two centuries 
of English literacy. Of course, "English" in those two statements has 
different meanings. The first refers primarily to the language, the 
second to the people. But then it is the ordinarily unexammed 
relation between these meanings that can reveal a centra! problem 
in English studies. The idea of literature, throughout, has been so 
closely connected with the condition of literacy that it can hardly 
be said that this deeper relationship needs to be forced. Eowerful 
social and cultural conventions control or displace what is otherwise 
an obvious connection. What then is "English literacy, for 
professional students and teachers of English? Is it their own 
comiition and that of people much like them, currently and 
retrospectivelv applied? Or is it the diverse and changing conditions 
of their whole nominal people? To approach two centuries of English 
literacy means restricting ourselves to a bare majority. General 
literacv has a bare century, and within that many are still 
disadvantaged. In relation to what is seen as "our" literature, where 
then do students and teachers of English stand? 



Cainbridge English,” Williams describes and retlects upon the awkward 
stand” he made, an uneasv contract between literacy and literature (l \ } it- 
in^ i}{ Sodcty 212). Instead of considering either the stands that we, stu- 



ers and students (T English elaborate a new critical lexicon cT borders 



— Ravmond Williams 

(W'n7//ix’ h/ .SiuiVfi/ 21?' 



Where do students and teachers of English stand? In his essay, "Beyond 



dents and teachers of English, make or the legal and political standing 
of English studies, 1 want to look, simply, at "where” we stand. As teach- 
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and boundaries, cMnorging from tMrlior critiques of the operations of ter- 
ritory and of community, 1 want to see how all that stuff plays in the 
places in which I live. What happens to concepts such as the inopera- 
tive community, sites of articulation, and borderland epistemology when 
tliey are linked to the ways in which my neighbors and I get from here 
to there? What does the nci^lihorliooil offer us, the teachers and students 
of English? 

In "Notes toward a Ik^litics of Location," Adrienne Rich says. 

When 1 was ten or elev en, earlv in World War II, a girlfriend and I 
used io write each other letters which we addressed like this: 

Adrienne Rich 

14 Edge vale Road 

Ba 1 1 i more, M a r\' la nd 

The United States of America 

The Continent of North America 

The Western Hemisphere 

The Earth 

The Solar System 

The Universe 

You could see your own house as a tiny fleck on an ever-\\ idening 
landscape, or as the center of it all from which the circles expanded 
into the infinite unknown. 

It is that question of feeling at the center that gnaws at me now. 

At the center of what? {Hlooii. Hrciui, inui Poctn/ 211-12] 

Where is Ecigevale Road? How can we learn to see 14 Edge\'ale Road 
as an integral part of something of which it is not the center? This is Rich's 
question as she constructs a world geography of women's bodies in 
motion anci struggle. I propose a linked interpretation in which we read 
the social space between the second and thirci lines. Although Rich en- 
joins us to "begin . . . not with a cotUinent or a country ora house" (212), 
I want to proceed with the neighborhood that identifies Edgevale Road 
to those who know' Baltinuue. 

The location 14 Edgevale Roaci is in the heart of Roland Park, a 
u'ealthy, tree-lined neighborhood, a neighborhood that used to be called 
"exclusive" — anci you know u'hat that means. Because I know' Baltimore, 
1 laving liwd there once for ov er tw'o decades and having immediate 
family still living there, i can tell you that Rich's childhood, her life as a 
girl, w as prcifoundly affected by the unw'ritten component of neighbor- 
hood. 1 am not suggesting that that ten- or eleven-year-o'd girl con- 
scicuisly suppressed her neighborhood; she merely tollow'ed the proper 
formal as dictated bv the U.S. Postal Serv ice. People don't put their neigh- 
horhoods in their addresses; neighborhoikls <is corpoiMlc*, slate-autho- 
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ri/L*d entities do not exist. They only exist in the minds, Icmgunges, cul- 
tures, and habits of everyone who lives in the area. What happens if we 
locate ourselves in writing, in addressing one another, as we often do 
when we speak, by the neighborhoods in which we live? What happens 
if we write the names of our neighborhoods on the envelopes, across the 
maps, between the lines on the pages? 

People don't just live and work on streets; those streets rise and fall 
in the context of their named neighborhoods. Certainly, Adrienne Rich 
knows this, as a cursory reading of her earlier "Teaching Language in 
Open Admissions" makes clear. In this essay. Rich describes her life in 
the SEEK program in the City College of New York. She describes the 
"three wavs in which the white middle class could live in New York: 
the paranoiac, the solipsistic, and a third" (On Lies, Scavts, mui Silence 
S4). The third is love. As a lover of the city, she exclaims, 

The streets were rich with human possibilitv’ and \’icious with 
human denial (it is breathtaking to walk through a street in I ist 
1 iarlem, passing amiMig the lithe, alert, clhldish bodies and attuned, 
observant, childish faces, pkn ing in the spra\* of a h\’drant, and to 
know that addiction awaits every brain and body in that block as a 
potential killer). In all its historic, overcrowded, and sweated 
povertv, the Lower East Side at the turn of the century had never 
known this: the odds for the poor, toda\', are weighted by heroin, a 
tact which the middle classes ignored until it breathed on their own 
children's lives as well. (34-^3) 

What are the naming practices here? The unnamed Roland Park is 
metonvmicallv recalled as Edgevale Road. East Harlem, named, is 
metonvmicallv traversed, in the present tense, as "a street" and "that 
block." And the Lower East Side operates as a transhistorical metaphor 
for East Harlem, a way of reading, through the similarities of poverty 
and hcHising, the differentiated present of heroin. When does the neigh- 
borhood sublime, the "breathtaking," become murderous? Where exactly 
is l3ensonhurst in English studies? How does the nameot Vuset Hawkins 
affect our understanding ol the sublime? People liv e and dieon unnamed 
streets in Last Harlem, on the Liuver blast Side, as well as on nanu*d 
streets in unnamed Roland Park. Ihe neighborhoi>d is where we live; it 
is, and its name is, a site of cultural-political practice. 

This method i>t reading as interventionary re\’isit>n, this ciunplication 
of a simple address into a difterentiallv related social event and mean- 
ing, is what Ei‘iu‘stc^ l.aclau and Chantal Moutte call iiriiL uhifion. l*or 
Laclau and Mi>utfe, articulation is "any practice establishing a relation 
iimcMig ek’ments such that thc‘ir identitv is modilied as result ol the 
articulatcHA practice" (10^). Hut what is articutali^y practice? 
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The praci LV oJ articulation . . . consists in the construction of nodal 
points wliich partially fix moaning; and the partial character of this 
fixation proceeds from the openness of the social, a result, in its turn 
of the constant overflowing of every discourse by the infinitude of 
the field of discursivity. Every social practice is therefore— in one 
of its dimensions— articulatory. As it is not the internal moment of 
a self*defined totality, it cannot simply be the expression of 
something already acquired, it cannot be wholly subsumed under 
the principle of repetition; rather, it always consists in the 
constructions of new differences. The social is articulation inscrar 
as ''society" is impossible. (113-14) 

Lawrence Grossberg suggests tliat 

articulation is the const ruclitm of one set o( relations out of another; 
it often involves delinking or disarticulating connections in order 
to link or rearticulate others. Articulation is a continuous struggle 
reposition practices within a shifting field of forces, to redefine 
the possibilities of life bv redefining the field of relations — the 
context — w'ithin which a practice is located. (34) 

Articulation is the process of "analyzing an e\'ent , , , [by] (re)- 
constructing or, in Foucault's terms, fabricating the netw'ork of relation- 
ships into vvliicli and witliin wliicli it is articulated" (Grossberg 54), It is 
a way of reading texts, events, the world, history, "the struggle for lan- 
guage and the struggle against perfect communication, against the one 
code that translates all meaning perfectly" (Haravvay 176), 

Let me offer a brief example. In his delineation of relationships among 
articulation, culture, and cultural studies, Grossberg writes, "A particu- 
lar site is defined by 'the exteriority of its [neighborhoods]'" (Cirossberg 
53).‘ How am I to read, or understand, Itici^lihorhood^n How can I not 
read the brackets and their "over-inscribed" contents as an invitation to 
"fabricate" a contextual network? My articulation of Grossberg's state - 
ment begins with the question, "What can I make of Inci^liborhooii^l?" 

How doesGrossberg rewrite riciniii/ c^sl}h’i|^llboyllOOlUl? I am not con- 
cerned with the matter t>f accuracy in translation, with the silencing claim 
of worthlessness. I am interested in the relations between these two terms 
as thev begin to construct a practical context, the precarious "blank 
space" from which I read and thus speak these cexts, 

Michel rcuicault published his x'crsion of this sentence as follows: 

C 'esi dOlinir n o.n placement singulier par Tex terio rite de ses 
\ oisinages; c est— plutot quede vouloir red u ire les autres au silence, 
en prelendanl t|ue leur propos i>sl \ain - essayer tie iletinir cet esp.ice 
hlanc ti' oil je parle, el qui prend tt)ime lenlemenl dans un discuurs 
que je sens si precaire, si incerlain etuote. (/ ’Arduvlo^ic 27) 

What changes from hicisibborhooii^l to e/cn///i/ to what dif- 

lerences Ao tlu'se thanges maktx and how would you characlt*ri/t‘ the 
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ensL'mble? For example, how does the shift in number trom plural 
‘ooi!>iuiiifcs to singular vicinity affect the attempt to define the particular- 
ity of the "blank space"? What are the political geographies of m’/'x/zhor- 
hood^ and of vicinity? Which disciplinary discourses are invoked or 
employed in each of the three terms? Which personal experiences are 
called upon as you read the three terms? Finally, what name(s) would 
you giye to the networks emerging from your reading of the zone of 
contact formed by [nci^^hborhoods} — vicinity — roz's/.w^ycs — and with \^■hich 
"struggles," to recall Grc')ssberg's formulation, would \'Ou link the 
network(s)? 

These questions offer preliminary access into articulatory practices. 
To answer them here would take too long; I simply note that a prelimi- 
nary distinction between neighborhood and \'icinity, according to at least 
three dictionaries, is the difference between a place where people live 
near one another and the quality or state of being near one another. 
Grossberg then points toward the problematics and the politics of meta- 
physics, the inscriptions of being and presence. 

From this, articulating English studies would mean constructing new 
differences, new antagonisms, in a constantly, self-consciously 
non redundant here and now. For Raymond Williams, here and now is 
located on the line that separates and unites literature and literacy; for 
Rich, 1 am suggesting, the here-and-now impossibility of "society" can 
be seen in the ungraspable dimensions of the cosmos imd in the space 
between the remembered places. 

This is about reading history. In Archer and Costello's Litcvncy iwd 
Pourr: The Latin rAntcrican Battleground, Paolo Freire tells a story from his 
days working with the Workers Party in Brazil. He describes how easy 
it is to assume one's c>wn historical illiteracy. Freire says. 

The other da\’ I talked with Lula [L.uis da Sil\a| atler a television 
cnin ersalion where a \ er\’ good intellectual said lo him. "Lula, it is 
a surprise' to me because I know \ ou dti imt ha\ e time to read but 
still you speak \ erv seriously about the historical moment lU Hra/il 



1 low does one read history? For Freire, since Peda;^o\^y of ihe Oppres'^ed. 
reading history has meant engaging in the prodiicticm of critic.i! con- 
sciousness through an ongoing acti\ ity that im oh es the cultural piac- 



especially the situation ttulay." 



Then Lula said, "I realU’ dt^i't read." 



I said to him after that I disagreed with him. 1 said: "Lula, yiui 
are for me one of the best readers of Brazil ttulay, but not readers o\ 
the word, readers of the unirld. Thiit is, you are reading the history 
you are making e\ er\- da\'. You are understanding it, grasping it ti^ 
the extent that you are making it also. Please, don't say anynu^re that 
\ ou are not reading. You can say that \ ou are not yet reading btioks. 
But you are reading history." (Arclu*r and Costello 
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ticeiU" rendming the world ds d nL'cossdiy pdrl of indiv'idudl dnd ndtiondi 
libordtion struggles. In "Todching Ldngudge in Open Admissions," Rich 
described this process succinctly: "Ldngudge is ... d weapon, and what 
goes with language; reflectitMi, criticism, renaming, creation" (Ou Lic<, 
iind SiloKc bS). 

What kind of weapon are we talking about here? When does language 
as renaming the \\'(')rld, as reading historv', go ballistic? Freire's response 
relies on the written and lifewt>rk of Amilcar Cabral, the African revo- 
lutionarv philostipher and participant in the liberation of Guinea Bissau. 
In a speech entitled "The Weapi^n i^f Themy: Presuppositions and C^b- 
jectives of National Uberation in Relation to Social Structure/' coffered 
|anuar\’ 6, l%b, to the First Si)lidarity Conference c)f the IVoples o\ Af- 
rica, Asia, and Latin America, Cabral noted that 

the Jiation»il libeiMtion of a people is the regaining of the historical 
personalitv of that people, it is their return to history through, the 
dt'struction of the imperialist domination to which, they were 
subjected. . . . The basis of national liberation ... is the inalienable 
right ot e\ erv people lo ha\ e their own history; and the aim of 
national liberation is to regain this right usurped bv imperialism, 
that is to tree the process of de\elopment of the national forces. 
(Cabral l.'"^0) 

Vor h'reire. Rich, and Cabral, the nde of culture is understtHKi within 
the amtext oi the ambitiim iif natiimal liberation. To talk of language, 
or theorv, or culture, as a weapon is to locate oneself within the contested 
terrain of domination and resistance, of hegemony and antagonism. 
Acct^rding to Ngugi wa Thiong'o, the Gikuyu Kenyan novelist, play- 
wright, and popular educati>r, the writing of the African revolutic>ns of 
the I%0s (and presumably the liberation struggles in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that looked [o them for thei^retical and tactical guidance) are a 
fiH>tniUe io Frantz Fani>n's W’rctchcii id the iinih, especialK' the twi> cen- 
tral chapters, "The I’itfallsiif Natiimal Consciousness" and "On Natiimal 
Culture" (\\V/////y Siviolouiali^^iu b-S; Diwloiii^iu^ ihc Withi b.V 



1 want ti^ come home with this skeletal geneaU^g\', Freire — Rich — 
Cabral — Ngugi — I'amMi. l'aiu>n ends "On Natiimal Culture" with my 
neighhmi'UHKl praxis: 

II a person is know n b\ her ac Is, then w e will sa\ that the most urgent 
thing lodav for the intellectual is to build u('» the nation. If this 
building up is triux that is to sav it it interprets the manifest will tU 
the people and rev eals the eager .\tiT an people-, then the building 
ol a nation is ol lunessitv .ucompanied bv the discov erv and 
encouragement ot universalizing values. |*,ir from keeping aloot 
Irom other nations, iheielore, it is national liberation which leads 
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iIk' nation to play part on tho '^ta^o of hi'^tory. It is at the* heart ot 
national con'^ciousnoss that international a>n^ciousnoss lives and 
grows. And this two- fold emerging is ultimately only tlie M>iirce ot 
all culture. (Fanon 247— 4S) 

At the heart of national a>nsciousness, international consciousness 
lives and grows. I take that sentence literally and receive it as a call to 
one version of a fairly traditional form of the articulation of the study of 
literature, the neighborhood. I suggest that this genealogical cadre in- 
vites us to work with the people who live at and construct the heart of 
national consciousness and, as traditionally trained intellectuals, to con- 
nect the local with the international, both by bringing the contacts and 
bv soliciting the international aspects of the local. 

It is this last notion that I suggest is actually very traditional. As a 
discipline, English literature/ literacy studies have always been divided 
between accumulators and speculators. On the side of accumulation, we 
ha\'e had those who want to add on more units, be they more national 
units or more disciplinary units. I see this as the basically liberal discourse 
of cultural literaev. On the speculative side, we have had the philologi- 
cal tradition that wants to excavate, or solicit, '"hidden" or "repressed" 
elements within a word or term. While 1 see this as part of a radical tra- 
dition of critical literacy, epitomized by the Freire — Rich — Cabral — 
Ngugi— F\mc>n cadre, it also includes scholars such as Leo Spit/er. 

I call the latter tradition .radical because, as it pulls material out, 
heightens the tension of submersion and struggle as n method. Accord- 
ing to Laclau and Mouffe, this kind of cultural criticism is both the in- 
strument and the short-ti'rm goal for those working t(n\'ard a radical aiid 
plural democraev: "This moment of tension, of openness, which gives 
the social its essentiallv incomplete and precarious character, is what 
e\*erv project for radical democracy should set out to institutionalize" 
(IW). Williams, at the end of "Beyond Cambridge Hnglish,” offers En- 
glish studies as a practical means of understanding and enacting articu- 
lation as connection: "In English studies, and in its c(^n\'ergences with 
other humanities and human sciences, there is so much active knowl- 
edge, so manv active skills, which are \ ery valuable in themselves and 
which reallv can connect with a world of practice and choice and 
struggle" (Writing ni Socichf 22h). 

Where does all this a^nnecting go on? For Williams, the neighborh(H>d, 
as linked to and vet distinct from the community, was the primary con- 
tested place of significant, w'orking-class, progressive connections. 

In Williams's experience as a student and teacher ol I nglish, tin* neigh- 
borhood was the phvsical and sc>cial space specifically rejectc'd by tradi- 
tional, institutional English studies. On at least three* occasions, he told 
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the story of his discovery of that rejection: once in a 1958 essay, "Cul- 
ture Is Ordinary" (see Rcsoinrc;> of Hope); once in an inter\'iew conducted 
in the summer of 1977 (Pt>//7/cs mui Lctten:^ 67); and once in a lecture, "The 
Importance of Community," given to the Plaid Cymru Summer School 
at Llandudno, on 13 July 1977 (see Rci^onrccs of Hope). In Politics ami Let- 
ters, Williams offers the shortest version of this story, which he identi- 
fies as an "incident . . . which anticipated what was eventually iny key 
disagreement with him [the English critic, V. R. Lea vis]" (67). Twenty 
years after the incident, Williams recalls: 

(Wolf) Mankowit/ and I went to hear L. C. Knights give a talk on 
the meaning of "neighbour" in Shakespeare. Leavis was leaning 
against the wall at the back of the room. When Knights said that 
nobody now can understand Shakespeare's meaning of neighbour, 
for in a corrupt mechanical civilization there are no neighbours, I 
got up and said I thought this was onlv differentially true; there were 
obviously successive kinds of community, and I knew perfectly well, 
from Wales, what neighbour meant. Mankowit/. . . . then attacked 
me bitterly for sentimental nonsense. Leavis was nodding 
approvingly while he was doing so. (Politic'^ aiul Letters 67) 

In "Culture Is Ordinary," Williams recalls this event as one in which 
"1 e\'on made a fool of myselL or was made to think so" (Resources oftiope 
9). Here, lie relates scime of his experience of neighborhood: 

When my father was dying, tliis year, one man came in and dug his 
gardtMi; another loaded and delivered a lorry of sleepers for 
firewood; another came and chopped the sleepers into blocks; 
another — 1 don't kmuv who, it was never said — left a sack of 
potatoes at the back door: a woman came in and took away a basket 
of washing. (9) 

hinaily, in "The Importance of Community," Williams cTfers more 
detail as well as definition. In response to the proclamation of the in- 
comprehensibility of neighborhood, Williams arose: 

Well, then 1 got up, straight from I\mdy, so to say, and said 1 knew 
pertectly well what "neighbour," in that full sense, means/fhat got 
hissed — it was a remark so against the common sense that here was 
something in literature which was not now sociallv available: the 
notion of that kind of recognition of certain kinds of mutual 
responsibility. Now this was not t<i idealize mv own place. I do not 
mean that people ... all liked each other. I do not mean tiiat people 
didn't plav dirty tricks on each other sometimes. 1 do niU mean that 
people didn't Iiave disputes. 1 mean that there was nevertheless a 
level of social lU^ligation which was a mi fer red by the fact ih seeming 
[o live in the same place and in that sense to have a c iMimuMi identitv. 

And friMu this sense there were acts ot kindness beviMnl calcukttiiMi, 
torms ol mutual recognition even when thev were wild 
misinterpi'etatiiMis ot tlie world outsitle. Mv lather hat! to go to the 
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local pub to stop thorn taking up a collection tor mo when I won a 
scholarship to Cambridge. Ho had to explain to them that having 
won a scholarship 1 had enough money to go. I\'ople assumed that 
going to a strange place like that ... 1 mean the one thing they could 
identify about Cambridge was that you'd need a lot of money up 
there. And so a collection was taken up, to try to look after me. 
(Re.s(>i/nv.s ofhiopc 114) 

Williams felt that "a distinct working-class way of life . . . , with its 
emphases of neighbourhood, mutual obligation, and common better- 
ment, as expressed in the great working-class political and industrial 
institutions, is in fact the best basis for any future English society" (8). 
His tale of public humiliation at the hands of the leading lights in Cam- 
bridge English studies in the late 1940s indicates that neighborhood might 
also be seen as the best basis for any future English studies, precisely 
because it complicates the representation of the social as a uniform to- 
talit\'. Some people, living in neigliborhoods, und^ rstand the concept of 
neigliborhood, despite the advances or incursions of industrial, or 
pos t i n d u St r i a I, c a p i ta 1 . 

Adrienne Ricli's cliildliood suppression of her Roland Park neighbor- 
hood operates within the rules of one version of English studies, that in 
which the state and civil society become fused. You live at home, and 
\'our home is in the city. What might it mean to resist this fusion, to sug- 
gest that 1 live in a neighborhood, and, specifically for teachers and stu- 
dents of English, tliat that neighborhood might inform my work? 

1 work with the Tenants Support Committee in the Arlandria/ 
Chirilagua neighborhood of Alexandria, Virginia. It is a small place, 
populated primariK' bv low-income African American and Central 
American people, most of whom used to work on construction sites and 
in restaurants; in hotels, offices, and in housekeeping; or as babysitters. 
The hcHising and other property is owned primarily by absentee land- 
lords who seek to "improve" the neigliborhood tlirough mass evictions, 
personal harassment, poor maintenance, and rent increases. 

Here is the international consciousness at the lioart of the national 
consciousness. Of course there is the mix of languages, predominantly 
Salvadoran campesino Spanish; Middle Atlantic, working-class Black 
English; and Middle ,^tlantic, middle-class White English, 'khere is also 
the international consciousness ot struggle at the lieart of a national con- 
sciousness that calls itself democracy. 

But listen to Detroit African American community acti\'ist James 
Boggs's description of that democracy: 

I he truth is that tbe democracy ol winch .Americans have been so 
proud is based on the worst kind ol class s\ stem in the world, »i i. lass 
s\ stem that is b«isi*d on the s\ slematic exploitation ol anotlK*r raa*. 
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Riicism is pliilosopliy which pursues or condones tliosysteiniUic 
oppression of cinotl^er nice beciiuse thdt rdco is inferior or subluinidn. 

If tlie Americiin people hdd not been racist, tliey could nev er have 
boasted about American democracy all these years, (Borrs 125) 

Working M tlio neigliborhood level, we are trying to create an appro- 
priate international-local model for democratic culture in the service of 
national liberation. In large terms, this means constantly wondering 
whether national liberation means emancipation of or from the nation. 
Immediately/ it means reading and renaming the ways in which we co- 
inhabit small places. This occurs in three stages. In the first, we see and 
stud\' each other and learn to read history in a new mode. We acknowl- 
edge that u'e are in the same place and different, in this case African 
American and Central American, and that we can construct a neighbor- 
hood out of that. We begin our study with the everyday domestic prac- 
tices of neighbors, with the knowledge we already have of our 
neighborhood and with the insistence that working people, and espe- 
cially wc^nen, are something other than victims. In the second, we learn 
to step out of the small place, ti') make inir views public, to publish them, 
rhis inx'tih'es creating opportunities for public speaking, such as rallies, 
celebrations, classes. 

The third stage invok es full ciMnnumitv' action. On Tuesday, March 
12, 1991, the Tenants Support Committee hosted a luncheon for the 
hmneless of Arlandria. With little prior notice, about eighty people 
showed up, mostly men, mostly Salvadoran, along with print and broad- 
cast journalists. After an hour of eating and circle testifying, about forty 
of us marched about a mile and a half down to the Alexandria Office of 
Muman Services to ask for or demand assistance. The primar\' push was 
for a shelter in our neighborhood. We had been told betore that we 
couldn't have a shelter because there really weren't any homeless people 
in the area. Well, there we were. 

1 iere the two paradigms of English studies articulation — accumula- 
tion and speculation — come in. The Office of 1 iurnan Serx'ices brought 
out (.‘ight or so Spanish-speaking bureaucrats to talk at the crowd. While 
we preferred Spanish-speaking tt> non-Spanish-speaking bureaucrats, 
this did not resoke the issues of housing and food, Ehe city officials 
conlinued to speak the language of scari hv of resources and of poor 
geograplw. ^ i>u know the language of poor geography: "What you say 
is interesting, but that's nt>t reallv our department. You have to go some- 
where i'lst', somewhiM e higher, somewhere where decisions are made." 
This is the cartograplw of m\'th and simulation lluit Barthes, Wittig, 
Baudrillard, and X'irilio have already instructed us in. 
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This was intoned, in one form or another, twenty or thirty times. It 
takes a while to learn the language and the discourse. Finally, one of us 
said, "Listen. We're talking about a crisis. The recession has hit this neigh- 
borhood in a big way. People are desperate. Times have changed; I re- 
peat this is a crisis, and we want to know how you are going to change 
with the changing times. We want to know how you as individuals and 
as a group are going to act." 

This is interventionary revision. The top functionary leaned forward 
and explained that resources were scarce and that they weren t going to 
do anything. Another one explained that while it is difficult to imagine 
someone calling the police to be taken to a distant shelter, if someone 
was on the street and clearly in distress, the police would take them. This 
was offered as helpful information. 

Finally, we were told, in Spanish, that even if we brought a hundred 
people down to the Office of Human Serx ices, that would not prove their 
existence. They would ha\'e to go to shelters all o\'er the city and be 
turned down or be found frozen near to death on the street and trans- 
ported bv police, if they were to be counted. 

So wliat? Mv pt>int here for English studies is simple. The terms ot 
inclusion and exclusion are inadequate to the history that I read every 
day. People are not being kept out; they are struggling against being 
wiped out, evicted, eliminated, or, if they are lucky, jailed. In Arlandria, 
we are constantlv confronting the attempts of state and parastatal insti- 
tutions to denv the \'ery existence of people living here. In the story 
above, it's the homeless. A local community college charges out-of-state 
fees to immigrants who ha\'e legal residence and work permits, even 
when thev demonstrate that they have been living in the state for years. 
We bring a group of prospt'ctix'e Hispanic applicants to interx'iew the 
pcn^ple in charge; they form a culture circle to investigate and write a 
letter. The citv claims apartments are "overcrowded." We form a neigh- 
borhood research project and find that apartments are not overcrowded; 
they are undersized. Despite our efforts, landlords have insisted on 
building onlv one-bedroom apartments. In the end, the landlords go 
bankrupt, and we assume cooperatix'c ownership of .”^00 apartment units. 
The examples are ex erv where and ex'eryday, because the neighbourhood 
is African American, SaU'adoran, and poor, 

1 he examples within the neighborhoo)d also> link with examples in 
other, similarlv attacked neighborhoiods. For example, in lune the 
Alexandria Redevelopment and Housing Authority (ARHA) floated a 
propi'sal to so'll off tin oMitiri’, Iraditionallv Africiin Americtin, low-income 
neighborhood kno)wn as the "Berg," ARHA claimed the proKvss was 
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democratic because "at the third stage of deliberations, after the concept 
is developed and the City Council is informed/' the residents would have 
their turn. When the residents and their supporters took over the June 
H93 ARHA Board of Commissioners meeting to express dismav and 
anger at their exclusion from the decision-making process, the chair 
"patiently tried" to explain "the process" and how it works. He was 
greeted with howls. Residents and supporters tried to explain "the pro- 
cess" from their perspective — personal and collective histories of mass 
disUication, of deteriorating dwellings, of the meaning of hope in a cul- 
ture of institutional and individual x'iolence directed against them as 
African Americans, low-income people, women, women heads of house- 
holds, children. They spoke of their deep desire to stav put in a neigh- 
borhood that is theirs, that no one wanted before the wealthv and white 
started moving into adjoining neighborhoods. Thev spoke and shouted 
about the dignitv of permanence, of respect for their historv, of staving 
still. 

Although no one threatened any of the commissioners with phvsical 
s iolence, the commissioners freaked out. Concerning the meeting, the 
commission chair later told a local newspaper reporter, "I've never wit- 
nessed anything like that in my adult life. I thought I was in 'Jurassic 
Park'" (Jacobson A/ A 1 ). When he went two days later to the Citv Coun- 
cil, he was surprised by residents' "extreme" response to being described 
as "beasts." 

Rhetoric ally and strategically, this particular storv, which continues 
as I write these words, echoes Paul Virilio's descriptions of popular de- 
fense in an age of military cultural hegemonv. After all, when landlords, 
be they public agencies or private corporations, threaten to evict entire 
populatiims. they are reenacting a specifically militarv drama. In this 
context, according to Virili('), 

The principle aim of any Iriilv popular resistance is thus to oppose 
tile establishment of a social situation based solelv on the illegalilv 
cU armed force, whicii reduces a population to the status of a nHnuihlc 
s/aet‘, a u)?i/ The domestic condition is sea reel v better than that 
of an animal herd, and in tact, tlie proletarianization of the . . . 
working classes only reproduced the progressive reduction of the 
deterritoriali/ed countryman to flic co}hiifio}i of })}OyUtNc or ininioiuihlc. 

(\ irilio 34) 

I he struggle here is for the double sense of the bur that lies at the root 
ot neighbor, that is dwelling and being. We need to develop both a rheto- 
ric and methodology within the Hnglish studies communities that ac- 
kmnvledges the violence that is being perpetrated — as a constitutive and 
primary element of the national culture — and studies the various re- 
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sponsos. Tlie Rodnev Kin^ video — and its ongoing attormath — is a nar- 
rative of state-authorized violence against an African American male 
trx'ing to get home. Likewise, as Patricia Williams has noted, the extended 
storv of Howard Beach — from the assault c>n December 20, 1986, on 
through to the representation of events and the trial — is about neighbor- 
hoods, racism, and how our domestic, contemporary brands of cultural, 
or civil, society pass laws. For Williams, the investigators, legal and oth- 
erwise, 

assume that black people (and 1 have never heard the same public 
assumption about white people) need documented reasons for 
excursioning into neighborhoods where they do not live, for 
N'enturing bevond the bounds of the zones to which they are 
supposedlv confined' {Alchcniy of Race 68). 

I propose an Afrocentric base for reading English from a neighbor- 
hood perspective. If we are talking about English studies and neighbor- 
hoods, we can begin with those places of the African-derived working 
classes, because thev continue to serve as a self-conscious political and 
cultural model for neighborhood. In the United States, for example, 
"most black neighborhoods have existed onh' as long as whites ha\e 
permitted them to; blacks have been this society's perpetual tenants, 
sharecroppers, lessees" (Williams 71 ), The African American struggle for 
decent and secure housing is a historical struggle for neighborhood, one 
that has been denied by the courts as much as by the realtors. When it 
comes to African Americans moving into a predominantly white neigh- 
borhood, the courts have established boundaries that distinguish be- 
tween the rights of a few individual black families to move in and the 
"threat" of a whole bunch of black families moving in. As Derrick Bell 
notes, "Courts have tailored tenant racial balance to levels consistent with 
the refusal of whites to li\'e in predominantly black residential districts 
(Bell 132). When do individuals become too much of a mass, and what 
happens tlten? What happens to notions of authorship, readership, text, 
when the\- are located on borders that proliferate throughout predomi- 
nantlv African American neighborhoods? 

Consider Lorraine I lansberrx' s ,*\ Rni^nt lu the Sini as a kind oi exem- 
plary text. What are the exact neighborhoods involved? What are the 
racial, gender, and class bases k)i* central terms such as freedom, iden- 
tity, personhood? What do \fOii make of the differences between Adrienne 
Rich and bell hooks on the subject of I orraine Hansberry? For Rich, 
writing in 1979, 1 lansberrv is "a problem to me. . . because even as 1 read 
iu the 1 am aware of the inner and outer contradictions 
spawned when a writer who is both black and female tries with passicui- 
ale intent to m.We a statement which can be heard by those who are 
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neither" [Blood, Brood, oud Poohy 14). Rich goes on to explain that a^ a 
white, lesbian, feminist writer, slie can sympatliize with the struggles 
Hansberry may lia\ e faced against external and internalized censors. 

bell hooks, on the other hand, begins "Liberation Scenes: Speak This 
Yearning" with a different construction of tlie problem of Lorraine 
Hansberry: 

Wlieji it w as fiist produced, A Ka/s/jj ifi the was in inanv wa\ s a 
coLinter-liegemonic cultural production. The plav 'interrogated' the 
tear within black people that beiiig luit of our place — not conforming 
to social norms, especially {Iu)se set b\' white supremaev — would 
lead to destruction, even death. On a basic level, the plav w'as about 
housing — the w.w racial segregation in a capitalist societv meant that 
bkuk folks were discriminated against when seeking places to live. 

It made it clear that the ^'ounger fa mil\ was not interested in being 
a part »>f white culture, in assimilation; thev wanted better housing. 
(lu)ok^ 1). 

The problem is housing. The problem of housing, in African Ameri- 
can United States, is neighborhood de\ elopment or constitution (.'ir con- 
struction. The neighborhood can offer a base for an English studies 
program committed to a multicultural praxis that is always eager to ex- 
plode race-neutral interpretation as it prox ides a cultural and institu- 
tional place for hooks, Hansberrx’, and Rich, as feminist women, to 
auix’erse and act. 

It we consider the neighborhood from the working-class, African 
American base, the struggle for decent and affordable housing tiiat be- 
ciunes tiv' struggle for safe and legitimate neighborhood is underwrit- 
ten b\- the political narrative of land. Even in urban areas, the African 
American struggle lor space is described as a desire, or \ earning, for land. 
Land as a constitutix e community trope binds African Americans to the 
"grand narratixes" of Natix'e American, Hispanic American, Asian 
American, and cei tain European American communities. These are the 
subaltern and suppressed na rratix es that crisscix^ss the nation and the 
idea the nation, as well as the texts we read and w rite and the class- 
roc^ns in which we teach and study English, 

I he cultural study (.>f the struggle for space is a studx’ of language, 
speech, and xH^ice production within a critii.]ue of ownership and resi- 
dence. It makes dia logics dialectic bv insisting that exei’x’ dialogue oc- 
curs in a place in which articulation entails not onlx' the visible actors 
but also, often, inx'isible owners. In the Washington D.C., metropolitan 
area, for example, the majority of neighborhoods of color are owned bv 
while, male, absenttv landlmds. Is the piv['>onderance of efficiencies and 
one bedriHun apartments in Arlandria a consequence of simple (and 
inaccurate) economic projections, or does this supenib undance of too- 
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small apartments also speak to the gender, race, and class of the land- 
lords who never took a walk down the street, who never asked the resi- 
dents what they wanted, or what they might even pay more for? The 
plan was to remove African American and Salvadoran working-class 
people, mostly families. Reading neighborhood owner — tenant relation- 
ships puls overv thing into a historical relation that helps us avoid the 
trap of what Patricia Williams calls "the pain of word bondage," the 
notion that "the best wav to gi\ e \'oice to those whose voice has been 
suppressed [is] to argue that they had no voice" (Au cw\/ of Rncc 13(t). 

Reading textual and pedagogical practices through a neighborhood 
base further implies 

a recognition that the dimensions ot spa^e and time matter, and that 
there are real geographies of social action, real as well as 
metaphorical territories and spaces ot power that become v ital as 
organizing forces in the geopolitics ot capitalism, at the same time 
as thov are sites ot innumerable difference- and othernesses that 
have to be understood in their own right and within the overall logic 
or capitalist developmt*nt. I listori^al materialism is finallv beginning 
io take its geograpln seriously. (I larvey 3.^^) 

Hmv we, as studc‘nts and teachers of English, begin to take our geog- 
raphies seriously is a matter of where we stand and how we. in each 
instance and across a given span of time, articulate the sites of our stand- 
ings. I am not arguing for, nor against, sending students into "socially 
marked" neighborhoods to perform some sort of "field research. 1 am 
suggesting, more simph', that the neighborhocid, and nc'ighborhoods, can 
ser\'e as interpellative rescuirces for the* design and understanding ot 
individual courses and curricula, as well asot textual interpretation and 
interpretative methods. 

VoT example, where 1 live, we are tr\ ing to create opportunities to 
priunote the international consciousness at the heart ot the national cul- 
ture. Concreteh’, this means studying and teaching English in the con- 
text of the rights e d literacN* promoters of contemporary Central 
American popular i v,ucation pre^'jects, c'lt the SCLC I reedom Schools m 
the South, or of the ANC Solomon Mahlangu rreedom College in Tan- 
zania. It means placing my Sal vadoran and African American neighbors' 
culluial-historical traditions cW critical liteixicy, postliteracy, tind popu- 
lar educatic'ii at the center of my work and negotiating that cenlei with 
those of cUhers who come from different places. It means extending cri- 
tiques of literarv production and cultural materialism to neighborhood 
publications, including nt*wsli*tters, fivers, and group letters, and bring- 
ing thi^se anal\ srs to class. It means tr\ ing to talk, (.*v t*ry time you and 1 
meet, abtnit culture, education, and denjocracy in our own neighbor- 
hoods and in the neighborhoods represented in thi* works we study and 
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produce. In a classroom, it can mean something as simple as conceptu- 
alizing the participants as members, or rememberers, of neighborhood 
cultures; that we cc^ne together as residents as well as readers, writers, 
critics, scholars; and that the relationships between our literary practices 
and our residential practices might bear intensive scrutiny. 

When we take stands inside and outside the university, our scholar- 
ship informs and is informed by neighborhood praxis. Instead of seeing 
ourselves as institutionally circumscribed intellectual workers, we can 
learn to see ourselves as popular culture workers. One model for this 
transformation is provided by Amilcar Cabral, in a speech entitled "Na- 
tional Liberation and Culture," ottered at Syracuse University in Febru- 
ary 1970. Flaving explained the ways in which national liberation is a 
cultural process, Cabral then specified the culture work that needed to 
be performed: 

development ol a people's culture and ol all aboriginal positive 
cultural values; 

development of a national culluro on the basis of history and the 
conquests of the struggle itself; 

development ot the technical and technological scientific culture; 
development of a universal culture, aiming at perfect integraticm in 
the contemporary world and its prospects for evolution; 
constant and generalized raising ot feelings of humanism, solidarity, 
respect, and disinterested dex otion to the human being, (Cabral 15,^) 

Ft^r Cabral, there are no small places in the sense that Jamaica Kincaid 
Infers: "For the people in a small place, every event is a domestic event; 
the peciple in a small place Ccmnot see themselves in a larger picture, they 
cannot see that they might be part of a chain ot something, anything'" 
(Kincaid 32). Neighborlioods are neitlier isolated havens of mvth and 
magic nor naturally abandoned backwaters. The reascm for F.nglish stud- 
ies, understood as local internationalist articulation, is to stand, as stu- 
dents and teachers of English, among peciple struggling, pcditically and 
culturally, ^tay ali\ e and secure in one place, to Ii\ e and beccune as 
"just human beings" (Kincaid SI), 



Note 

1. According lo C.rossberg's footnote 2'^. this citation cranes from "M. I'ou- 
cault, } hr .\nluh'olo^\f of p. 17" (Cirossberg 40S). C')n page 17 ol llie N72 

eililionta I he An lKh'olo^^if K//(M7cj/yc, hinicault's "original" senli*nce rt*ads, "It 
IS ,in attempt to deline a parluular site by the e\terioril\' of its \ icinilv; rather 
than Iryirig to reduce others to siliMue, by claiming that what the\' say is wmlh- 
less. I ha\ e Irieil lo di*liiu‘ this blank space from which I speak, and which is 
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slowly taking sliapo in a discourso tlial 1 still tool to bo sti precarious and so un- 
sure" (Foucault An hiuvlo^i/ 17). 
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7 Redistribution and 
the Transformation of 
American Studies 



Eric Choyfitz 

Univorsitv of f^.*nns\’l\mnin 



Wliat counts today, tlie question whicli is looming on tin* hori/(MC 
is llie need for a redistribution of wealth. Humanity must reply io 
liiis question, or be shaken lo pieces by it. 

— Frantz F'amm {W'lrU hai of flic 



I 

Fon(m composed this statement in l%l in The Wretched of the Earth. To- 
day, thirty-four years later, the question stands with the same force and 
remains unanswered. It is tlie central question. The debates oyer 
multicultural curricula that in recent years have focused public atten- 
tion on university campuses, and more recently on primary and second - 
arv schools, are, I want to argue in section II of this essay, driven by 
Fanon's question.' But Fanon's question is not only the question of a 
highly visible Third-World revolutionary, a black man from 
Martinique. It is also the central question of a highly visible American 
liberal, a white u’oman from Illinois, jane Addams, who, in Turnh/ Yeai '^ 
at f lull f lou>e. her account of the beginning of the settlement house move- 
ment in the U.S., theorized her project in the following way: 

I he Settlement, then, is nn experimental ettort to aid in the 
solutltMi iT the siniiil and industrial problems which are engendered 
bv the modern ccMidi lions ot lite in a great city. It insists that these 
pri^blems lire not confined to any one portion of a city. It is an attempt 
lo relieve, at the same time, the o\era ecu mu la lion at one end t>f 
society and the destitution at the other; but it assumes that this 
(.>\oraccumulalion aiul destitution is most sorely felt in the things 
that pertiiin social .md ediuational [iriv'lleges (/ire///t/ 

The ditfcMonce betweem the redistributive projects oi F'anon and 
Addams is clear. Vor Fancm, a Marxist intellectual and activist, redistri- 
bution means econmnic redistribution thrcuigh scvialist revcdulion. For, 
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from a Marxist point of view, it is upon such basic redistribution that 
the redistribution of what Addams calls "social and educational privi- 
leges" depends. On the other hand, for Addams, who theorizes progres- 
sive change within a democratic-capitalist vision, the redistribution of 
"social and educational privileges" must be imagined as an issue that 
can be, to a significant if not total degree, separated from the redistribu- 
tion of economic privilege. Addams worked for the reform of the eco- 
nomic system of the United States, most effectively through her support 
of and work for progressive labor legislation and her participation in the 
burgeoning labor mov^ement, particularly as it affected women and chil- 
dren — she was one of the first officers of the Women's Trade Union 
League founded in 1903 (see Foner 228); she did not envision or act for 
the system's transformation as did, for example, the socialist movements 
of her dav. In this respect, Christopher Lasch, who generally admires 
her social agenda, can place her within the United States liberal tradi- 
tion, where this agenda could lend itself to co-optation through incor- 
poraticm into what Althusser calls "the ideological state apparatus" by 
the very forces it opposed: 

. . . ihe new liberalism advocated b\' Ldward A. Koss, 1 lerberl Croly, 
Richard T. Fl\‘, Newton D. Baker, and even by Jane Addams and 
John Dewe\' sought not so much to democratize the industrial 
sN'stem as to make it run m(>re et'ficienlK'. Tliese reformers wished 
to substitute "education" for older and cruder methods of social 
control/ techniques that appeared to lliem not only offensive in 
themselves, since thev rested on coercion, but inexcusabh' inefficient. 

(Lasch 10) 

The projects of both Fanon and Addams are multicultural in vision 
and actit>n. Fanon worked across the cultural boundaries of Europe and 
the Third World, from the Caribbean to Africa. Within the Chicago neigh- 
bourhood of sweat shops where Flull House was established, Addams 
worked with a range of cultural and ethnic differences inclusive of Eu- 
rope and the Middle East, and, beyond this, she supported the agenda 
of African American equality, though she compromised this support in 
her support of the Progressive Party in 1912.’ Both Fanon and Addams, 
however, saw cultural difference finally subsumed under the political 
and cultural unitv of their visions. Addams put it this way: 

. . . the things whicli make men alike are finer and belter than the 
things that keep them apart, and . . . these basic likenesses, it they 
are properh- accent imled, easih' transcend the less essential 
difh'rences o)f race, langu.ige, creed, .ind tradition. U urnlu Vrars 
I lull f 89) 

At the t‘nd of his crucial boi^k on lacism, H/m A' E>kni, Wliifc Mas/vs, l*ant>n 
pul it this way: 
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I find mvself suddenly in the world and I recognise that I have one 
right alone: That of demanding human behavior from the other. (229) 

Today, working through a paradigm of difference in a world of increas- 
ingly conflictive ethnicities (as capital becomes increasingly international, 
human groups are becoming increasingly nationalized and Balkanized), 
we may be powerfully skeptical of or at least puzzled or troubled by the 
notion of some "'common humanity" invoked by Fanon and Adda.ns, 
even as we try to imagine this humanity anew in terms of the 
poststructuralist interplay between identity and difference. 

Both Fanon and Addams, 1 also want to emphasize, are American, in 
the crucial sense that we can no longer identify America with the United 
States but must see the United States as part of the Americas, North and 
South. This point will become specified in the third and fourth parts of 
my essay, where I want to propose, theoretically and practical!)', an 
American studies curriculum framed by the questions of redistribution 
posed by Fanon and Addams and figured by the radical opposition of 
their answers U) these questions. 



II 

Allan Bloom's book, The Closiji^ofthe Anieriow Wnni, which attacks vvhat 
he construes as the historic drift of U.S. \ alues into a radical relativity, 
figures most visibly in what have become known general!)' (in the years 
following its publication) as the "PC" debates. Those debates, whatever 
issues they have raised from free speech to affirmative action, have been 
driven by the fcjrces that have taken on the name of "multiculturalism." ' 
Because of its visibilitN' and position in establishing the Right's perspec- 
tive in these debates, I want to use some passages from Bloom's book as 
exemplary of the issue of redistribution that, for me, generates these 
debates. And 1 want to emphasize that the way I read these passages in 
what folKnvs composes the kind of pedagogical strateg)' tliat drives the 
curriculum I suggest in parts III and W , 

.As a wav into the discussit>n of redistribution, I want to define as far 
as possible what 1 mean by the political designatii>ns "Right" and "Left." 
In mv understanding, the I^ight cc>nsists of those discourses that in one 
wav or another — from the political!)' { 0 )i^cnmln\\ even reactionai)', to 
the politically Jibend (terms I use here in the contemporary sense) — ra- 
tionalizeor naturalize, in a mode fundamentally derived frt>m the found- 
ing ideoK>gy of the United States — that is, "liberal" ideology in the classic, 
not conlemporar\', sense ol the term (though the two senses overlap) — 
what I will read later in this essay as a generative contradiction, a con- 
tradiction contained in the phrase eapitali^f dcnioerih i/. 1 hus, tund- 
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amentally, a work of self-ascribcd contemporary political liberalism, 
Arthur Schlesinger's The Di^uiiitiii^ of Anicriai (though at critical mo- 
ments Schlesinger, with a decidedly anti-Bloomian tone and emphasis, 
enthusiastically pronounces his belief in multicultural values) does the 
same work as the conservative Bloom, which, it is clear, understancis 
itself as a classically liberal discourse. (It should be noted here that Bloom, 
at least in his rhetorical strategy, which is typical of the rhetorical strat- 
egy of the Right in the PC debates, is not simpl\' against any kind of 
multicultural ism. He is against the kind that suggests or argues for a 
relativity oi \ alues. Another way of putting thi^ is that he supports a 
nuilticuituralism firmly under the control of what he understands as 
Western values; that is to say, no multiculturalism at all. In fact, 
multicultural ism does not propose, as Bloom reductively argues, a 
simple relati\'ity of values. What it does do, in its strongest forms, is call 
into question the ''natiiraT' hegemony of any particular value svstem.) 

In The of A)nerien, Schlesinger, apparently out to reform 

multiculturalism, makes African American studies the paradigm for an 
Lin reformed multiculturalism and th.en makes Afrocentrism the para- 
digm for African American studies (compounding the distortion bv 
making Linmard Jeffries the paradigm for Afrocentrism). Thus, when 
Schlesinger states, 'The excesses of Afrocentrism are now threatening 
to discredit the whole field of African-American studies" (%), he makes 
///s condemnation, of ///‘i partial constructiem of the part of a part, figura- 
tix'ely stand in for the condemnation of the whole. The polemical tactic 
employed here, consciously or not, hardly conforms to the model of 
L^bjective history that Schlesinger argues for in his book. In fact, from 
beginning to end, like the Bloc'im book and its other progen v (Dinesh 
D'Souza's lllibenil Ediiaitio}! and Roger Kimball's Tenured Riuiiails ) — all 
of which base their arguments on radically decontextualized and often 
unsubstantiated anecdotes, even as they criticize what they character- 
ize as the distorted scholarship of the Left — Schlesinger's argument lacks 
fundamental integrity. In effect, it rationalizes the racist status quo, which 
it seems to oppose, by scapegoating multiculturalism (through the highlv 
partial logic I have just summarized) for the historic brutalities — eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and scK'ial — ot U.S. capitalism against minori- 
ties and women. So when Schlesinger, in an enthusiastically progressive 
moment, proclaims, "Let us by all means teach black history, African 
history, women's history, Hispanic historv, Asian history. But let us teach 
them as histor\', not as filiopietistic commemoration" (^)^)), the generosity 
(»f lone scLMns forced and rings hollow -for it springs from a classicallv 
liberal paternalism that reserves lor itself the right to determine what 
"historx’" is. This liberal paternalism, which espouses "multiculturalism" 
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in order to undermine multiculturdlism, is chamctoristic of the position 
of the Right in the PC debates. 

Both the Bloom and the Schlesinger books, and this is true of the 
Kimball and the D' Souza books as well, demonstrate what happens 
when arguments about culture are cut off from the political/econoinic 
contexts that generate them; and let me emphasize here that politics cut 
off from economics is not politics but "pure" culture masquerading as 
politics (Bloom is continually invoking the political as an essential cat- 
egory of thought, but it is a pristine "political" to say the least). What 
these purely cultural arguments produce are a hallucination about equal- 
ity, which is read in these arguments as equally distributed throughout 
the polity. This hallucination then allows those who produce the argu- 
ments to blame the "victim" for the policies that ha\'e led to the victim's 
disempowerment because, if everyone is equal and yet some have failed 
to succeed, then those who have failed must necessarily bear the respon- 
sibility for their failure. This kind of argument, for example, with its own 
particular twists, forms the basis for the foundational first chapter of 
D'Souza's book, hollowing the logic of such an argument, the chapter is 
aptly entitled "The Victim's Re\'olution on Campus," and it is echoed 
bv other chapter titles in the book: "More Equal than Others," "The Last 
Shall Be F'irst," and "Tyranny of the Minorit)'." What these titles sug- 
gest is a crucial psychological component of the argument I am describ- 
ing, one which enables a responsibility-free blaming of the "victim." This 
LX>mponent reads: the relatively disem powered are actually in power 
because they or their representativ'es ha\'e o\'er turned the just mecha- 
nisms of equality for those of an unjust affirmati\'e action, which is now 
in need of reformation, that is, a return to the status quo. Thus, the \'ic- 
tims, who are, contradictorily enough, seen at the same time as \'ictors 
in a stridently oppositional language that lacks any sense of dialectical 
interplay (they are at once totally passive "victims" and totally aggres- 
sive "victors"), are \'ictim -victors because they have abused this equal- 
ity, either through malice, ignorance, or combinations of both. So 
Schlesinger, like Bloom and D'Sou/a, can write of the segregation of 
minorities on college campuses as self-segregation, a free choice made 
(Hitside of the context of a continuing history ot abusive white power 
and minorit\ resistance to that power. Within the contexts ot these purely 
cultural arguments, communal political/ economic issues get reduced to 
purely personal issues, issues between decontextuali/ed, and hence for- 
rnalK' equal, "individuals." 

I'or example, in lllihcnil l.tiiu iilioji. D’Sou/a reduces the complex ol 
altirmative action issues that ha\ e taken shape in recent years imi the 
Berkeley campus ot the University of C tilifornia to a verbal cartoon he 
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constructs from the docontextualizod fragments of conversations he 
claims to have held (he offers no field notes or field methodology to the 
reader to verify, that is, contextualize, these conversations) vvitli two 
"(clontrast|ed]" (34) individuals: "Thuy Nguyen, a cheerful woman who 
turned out to be a student at UC-Davis" and who had come "to this 
count rv in 1980 as a Vietnamese boat person" (33), and Melanie Lewis, 
a "middle*ciass," "vivacious," African American woman who is a stu- 
dent at Berkelev and "a strong supporter of preferential treatment for 
blacks," tliough "slie could not remember a single incident in which she 
was a victim of prejudice" (34). 

At the center of this storv, as we might expect, are clean, whole num- 
bers: 



Nguyen re\ LMled that her high school CiPA was 3.S (out ot a 
possible 4.ll) and her SA*F score was 1,000 (out ol a ptissible 1,600). 

She had a decent list of extracurrieulars. Although !ier grades were 
excellent, her relati\ ely mediocre SAT pul Nguyen below the mean 
at Berkelev; she was iiot assured of automatic acceptance. Berkeles 's 
av erage SAT score is around 1,200. (33) 

Nguyen, who, D' Souza tells us, lived the hard life of a refugee and 
whose family came to the U.S. with "nothing" and "even now. . . hold 
menial jobs," who speaking virtually no English when she emigrated 
"ten vears ago," now "seemed just as articulate as any of her peers" (33) 
did not get into Berkeley, whereas Lewis did with virtually the same 
numbers (her grade-point average was "slightly lower" at 3.6), produced, 
it is shown the reader, at least in part, bv an advantaged socioeconomic 
and cultural position. 

Nevertheless, Nguyen, whose "modesty and courage," D'Souza tells 
us, "it was easy to admire," does not complain about what we are to 
understand as this efenr inequality, whereas Lewis, whom we are to 
understand as the clear beneficiary of it even as we are told to "sympa- 
thize" with her because affirmative action kept her from "get [ting] credit 
for her accomplishments" (33), continues to complain about a racism that 
is clcarhf nowhere evident in her life. Indeed, this unmotivated complain- 
ing beccmies for D'Souza "an unwitting argument a^ai)ist affirmative 
action, because it raises the question of how preferential treatment can 
possibK' help such a persem," who "will still be oppressed" (33) no mat- 
ter what she achieves, simply by virtue of being I lack. But, we should 
note, this table of the black woman and the Asian woman was pointed 
against affirmative action from the beginning: "1'he examples of these 
t\v(^ women . . . re\ eal how affirmativ e actiem has largc'ly abandcMied its 
original objective c^f giving a break to disad vantaged students to enable 
them to enj(^y the same oppe^rtunities as their more fortunate peers" (33). 
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Thus, D'Soiiza, following the strategies of the Right on wliich I have been 
remarking, can discredit affirmative action (the political manifestation 
of multiculturalism) while appearing to be for it, in a putative, pristine, 
or original form, of course. 

D'Souza's fable, grounded in a profound meanness of spirit that 
masks itself in a liberality of tone, does its work of discrediting affirma- 
tive action /multiculturalism, by individualizing, that is, erasing the hi s- 
toricitv of, particular ethnic /racial groups, in this case Asian Americans 
and African Americans, It then asks us to take these racial cartoons as 
fairly representative of the groups they distort. The first effect of this 
allegory, for those who buv into it, is to enable the denial of the ou\^oiu^ 
liistorv of racism against blacks in the United States, a history manifested 
in radically unequal forms of capital distribution. For, as the driving logic 
of the allegory goes, if Melanie Lewis is representative of these blacks 
and she "(can] not remember a singU? incident in which she was a victim 
of prejudice,'" then it follows on the allegorical plain that such prejudice 
does not exist. Therefore, the oppression that Melanie Lewis says all 
blacks experience must be a hallucination (the allegory, in its general 
manifestations, does not, of course, deny sla\'ery; it denies its ongoing 
force, effectively derealizing this force, which it reads as coming to an 
end with wliat it also reads as the success of the Civil Rights Movement 
bv 1970). Further, the logic continues, if this racism is a hallucination, 
tl'ien the perception that blacks in the United States have of their historic 
and ongoing inequality is itself a liallucination. Ergo, blacks, whatever 
their protestations to the contrary, are in fact equal, a "fact" enforced 
allegorically by the middle-class status of Melanie Lewis. "See," the al- 
legory seems to be saying, "all blacks are, like all Americans, middle 
class." But it is not saving this literally, for that would be preposterous. 
Rather, it is saving that all blacks, like all Americans, should be middle 
class, and if the\’ haven't achieved this status, then this lack of achieve- 
ment must be located in some individual lack or failure to take ad\ an- 
tage of this equality, a lack or failure apparently more widespread in 
some groups than in otliers, rather than in the historical development 
of institutions that, as we will read when we arrive at Federalist 10, nalu- 
rali/e economic inequality even as they proclaim their devotion to po- 
litical equality, without realizing the inseparability of these two forms 
of equity. 

'I he kind of fiction about equality which informs the Riglifs allego- 
ries that go under the title of "Political Correctness" makes affirmative 
action / multiculturalism appear as an unjust distributive intervention 
sub\'erting tlie uniform equity of a system based purely on individual 
merit. In tact, the U S. system has always been based on groups 
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competing iegisicitivoly tor the benefits ot affirmative actions, ever since 
the white, male property holders who wrote the Constitution affirmed 
to their class's advantage, as 1 will detail in my reading of Federalist 10, 
the inequalities in property — inequalities that Addams, a hundred years 
later, saw reflected in the cultural sphere, and Fanon, a hundred and fifty 
vears after the fact, saw in all spheres. And this affirmative action was 
founded, as we know, on the erasure, to begin with, of Africans, Indi- 
ans, and Euramerican women, as well as those white working-class men 
who could not afford to hold property, from this legislative competition. 
These erasures, we should emphasize, are still in search, of an equitable 
writing that fullv comprehends that the articulation (')f individual merit 
is dependent on the abilitv of communities or groups to institute affir- 
mati\'e actions, .mechanisms of capital accumulation, on the behalf of 
their members. 

What naturalizes /normalizes for a significant audience the kind of 
allegorv that D'Souza tells us about affirmative action/ multiculturalism 
is that the kind of thinking this allegory represents is itself enforced 
throughout the educational institutions of the United States, It is what I 
would call an "individualizing" habit of thought that bases itself in what 
it lakes to be the unproblematic category of a "universal experience" or 
"common sense," which operates from an unacknowledged or 
unexamined metaphysics. The primary postulaie of this metaphysics — 
which naturalizes or universalizes the specific race, gender, and class 
interests of the dominant ideology — is that individuals precede groups 
and therefore alwavs transcend the power and the constraints that con- 
stitute these groups. This is invariably, if not always, the habit of thought 
1 encounter in students when we begin our discussions of race, gender, 
and, particLilaiiv, class, as Ihev operate historical!)' in the United States. 

It is, for example, the habit of thought informing Schlesinger in a cul- 
minating moment in his argument about Afrocentrism: 

Low SL'lf-esleem is too deep a malad)' be cured by hearing nice 
things about one's own ethnic past. I lislorv is not likely to succeed 
w here psvehiatrv fails. Afrocentrism in particular is an escape from 
the hard and expensive challenges of our society -the need for safer 
schools, better teachers, better teaching materials, greater investment 
in education; the need tor stable families that can nourish self- 
discipline and aspiration; 'be need for jobs and income that can 
niuirish stable tamilies; the need to stop drugs and crime; the ncvd 
to overcome the i\Kism still lurking in the interstices of American 
societv. (101 2) 

In the curious s\ ntactical structure ot this sentence, Atroeentrism, 
rediicc'd fnun an intellectual mcu'ement to a problem in individual char- 
acter dc‘\'ehq'>ment (a problem in "selt-c‘steem"), is not a particular el- 
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feet of or response to the conjunction of Cdpitolism and racism in the 
United States, represented by Schlesinger's list of social dysfunctions, 
but is this conjunction's cause (and the racism, we note, is not posited 
as central but as "lurking in the interstices of American society," like a 
mugger in the shadows of urban night). Further, we should note that 
this list of dysfunctions appears for the first time about two-thirds of the 
way through TJiC Di<nnitin\^ of Awcrica and is passed o\'er without any 
analysis of its relation to the cultural situation that is being blamed for 
it in this topsv-turvy logic (a logic we find, unsurprisingly, in D'Souza 
as well, where affirmative action is not seen as an effect of and a legiti- 
mate response to the unequal distribution of capital enforced by racism, 
but, in effect, as racism's cause). Thus, in this instance, and this instance 
is exemplary of the Right's strategy in the PC debates, cultural issues 
are separated from political / economic issues, with the result that the 
phrase capitali^^t licmocriicy remains coherent. And it is the defense ot capi- 
talist democracy that Schlesinger is undertaking in this book, as his con- 
cluding pages makes clear: 

Our democratic principles contemplate an open society rounded 
on tolerance of differences and on mutual respect. In practice, 
.America has been more open to some than to others. But it is more 
open to all todav than it was yesterday and is likely lo be e\ en more 
open tomorrow than today. T he steady movement of American life 
lias been from exclusion to Inclusion. (1x4) 

But the narratives of growing economic discrepancies between the rich 
and the poor — discrepancies that impact dispn.’>pt'>rtionate'ly on certain 
minorities (principalh/ I"lispanic, African, and Natix'e Americans) and 
women — that one can read daily in the newspapers contradict this pro- 
gressi\ e visit'in of history. And we shtuild ru>te that these discrepancies 
have radicalh' destabilized the white middle and working classes as well. 
"Downsizing," that wonderful euphemism for the displacement of pro- 
ductive human life bv profit, has spread rapidly fn>m the permanently 
depressed, those groups who ha\'e been ecoinMnically marginalized his- 
torically, to those Euramerican blue- and white-ctdlar workers who in 
the post -World War 11 era right through the magically distracting reign 
of Ronald Reagan thought they could dream the American dream for- 
ever. So, to take two crucial examples culled from recent stories in the 
iV(7r York Time^: the Census Bureau rept>rts that "(tlhe percentage of all 
Americans working full time but earning less than the poverty le\ '*1 for 
a family of four, about SI 3,000 a year, has risen bv 30 percent in the past 
13 years" (IVrarle A 1 ); and a study done tor the (.arnegie Corporation 
ot New York "notes that three million children, nearly one-fourth of all 
American infants and toddltMs, liye in po\erty (C hira At). 1 o maintain 
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in the light of narratives like these that ''[t]he steady movement of Ameri- 
can life has been from exclusion to inclusion'' is surely a sign of delu- 
sion, a sign that one has disarticulated the economic from anv notion of 
political justice, and thus disarticulated the political from the cultural, 
in order to maintain the coherence of the phrase capitalht ilcmocrncy. 

Hovve\’er, perhaps the kind of disarticulation I am describing can be 
read most forcefully not on the Right in the PC debates, but in the dis- 
course of one of the most visible opponents of the Right in these debates. 
1 refer here to Stanley Fish, in his book. There's No SueJt Tiling a< Free 
Speech, ajui It's o Good Fhiji^, Too. As Fisli tells us in a preamble to a sig- 
nificant section of the book: "Chapters 3 through 7 were written for a 
series of debates between Dinesh D' Souza and me that began in Septem- 
ber W] and ended in March 1992 ' (31), These debates are reminiscent 
in their own small way of the show put on a few years back by Timothv 
Leary, former drug guru of sixties hippie culture, and Gordon Liddv, 
former operative of the Nixon administration in the Watergate affair, in 
which the two staged themsel\ es as representative figures of the Left 
and Right, opposing each other fiercely if histrionically for the public, 
while professing a personal respect and even affection for one another, 
suggesting in the process, however inadvertently or unconsciouslv, that 
political differences can alwa\ s be reconciled in personal, that is, indi- 
vidual, relationsliips. In its totality, then, the Leary / Liddy spectacle was 
structured by what I ha\ e referred to as an "indi\’idualizing habit of 
thought," in this case disarticulating the political and the personal, the 
political and the cultural, by suggesting that what is essential is the in- 
dividual, w'hile the political is no more than an illusion, the theatre of 
shadows in Plato's ca\’e. [lie \ iewer. cMie takes it, w’as not meant to no- 
tice that the personal here was as much a part of the show as the politi- 



cal. 



In his preamble to chapters 3 through 7, Fisli reminisces about his 



professional and personal relationship w'ith D' Souza: 



MewLWer harsli iIk* dccents either of us iell into on stage, (Uir 
personal interactions were untailinglv cordial We dined ti^gether, 
traveled together, and played tennis w henever we CL>uld. ... in \lav 
1 tlancL‘d h,ip['»ily at his |[,)'Sou/a's| wedding, and we have since 
»ippeared together on a panel discussing Idrst Amendnuml 
questions, about w hich we are pretty much in agreem«’nt. (In tact, 
the areas ot agreement between iis are w ider than one iniglil have 
e\pi.‘cled. ), \iMtlu‘r ot os, | thinL changevl the other's mind (m tlu‘ 
issues we d(‘bafei.i, but it is tair tt^ sa” thtit bt)ih us sharpened our 
aigumenls in the lourse ot the r.tpid-lire thrust and parrv lh.it 
char.u teri/ed our e\ihanges . It w .is short-lived, but it w.isa great 
show (^2) 
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The nostalgic tone of this, located as it is in a reverie of male camara- 
derie (the good fight fought between equals that transcends in its per- 
sonal aspects any ideology), strikes me as unmistakable, although it also 
strikes me that, in fact, D'Souza's ramshackle arguments in Illiberal Edii- 
catiaii are no match for the deconstruction of them that Fish carries out 
with admirable cogenev in his book. But "it" would not be a "great show" 
if one's opponent was perceived as overmatched, so, I suppose, under 
the terms of the spectacle, one must provide publicity for the other side. 

If this gesture of camaraderie were simply an aside in Fish's other- 
wise strong opposition to the Right in the PC debates, liovvex'er, I woulo 
not be bothering with it. What 1 want to argue, then, is that the dynam- 
ics of the aside which 1 have been describing structure Fish's opposition 
to, or deconstruction of, the Right, so that in the end, the goals of Fish 
and the Right appear curious Iv in concert. And these goals are precisely 
[o maintain the status quo. 

In the introductorv chapter to his book, Fish summarizes the essays 
contained in it and interprets their overall import. His critique of the 
Right in the PC debates proceeds in part on a premise that informs my 
own critique. 1 hat is, the Right conducts its attack on multicult uralism 
bv decontextuali/ing, which is to say, dehistoricizing or depoliticizing, 
a particular terminology in order to make it appear that this terminol- 
ogv has a transcendent, universal, or neutral status. And Fish, as 1 have 
done, identifies this terminologv of "fairness," "merit," and "neutrality" 
as "the vocabularv of liberalism, and it is the structure of liberal thought 
that is mv target in every one of these essays" (16). Underpinning Fish's 
critique of liberalism is a notion that has become a commonplace in a 
certain segment of the humanities: that "the truths any of us find com- 
pelling will all be partial, which is to say they will all be political" (8). 

Fish's evocation of the political as a universal categiiry, however, turns 
out to be in the service of the erasure of the political as a political cat- 
egorv; that is, as a force active in the differential specificities of the ma- 
terial world: 

The cssovs in the second half of the boi^k pretty much take the 
unavailabilit\' of nonpolitical modes ot bein^ as n given and go on 
to the next question: What follows;^ Wliat does this mean tor tlie wav 
u e live? Mv answer is "not very much," and it is an answer tliat will 
lx‘ disliessing both to llu* torees on the inlelleetual lett and to their 
i^pponents (!'■)) 

Indeed, l ish deccMistructs the transcendent agenda of liberalism not to 
oppi'se the liberal political agenda politically but "to remove the sting 
ot the accusation from the word /»e//7/Vs and redetine it as a synonym for 
what e\’er\’ tme inevitable does" (1^)), Because the political is everv'wheriy 
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the logic goes, the political is, effectively, nowhere. This logic, let me 
emphasize, is purely formal, decontextualized, dehistoricized, 
depoliticized; it is precisely the logic of the liberalism of which Fish stages 
himself as an oppc - jcnt. This logic allows Fish to argue for the status quo 
in both legal and literary studies and to read liberalism and the Left as 
''mirror images of each other," precisely because he has suspended any 
historical reckoning in his argument. That is, like his stage opponent, 
D'Soiiza, and the other members of the Right, Fish disarticulates the 
political and the economic, thus containing the "culture wars" within 
the space of a purely formal theatricality, where the question of the co- 
herency of the phrase capitalist dcniocnici/ is nev'er raised (one notes that, 
in the index of Fish's book, the forms of the two words do not appear). 
And because Fish never questions the coherency of this phrase, his an- 
swer about the sbiquity of the political, far from "distressing both . . . the 
forces on the intellectual left and . . . their opponents," accommodates 
itself quite comfortably to the agenda of the latter. Given the ubiquitv 
of the political, Fish's attempt to project himself into a third or "neutral" 
position in the FG debates must fail. 

It has been and remains the work of the Left, the historic Lefts, on the 
other hand, to arUculate the disarticulatic)ns of the cultural, the politi- 
cal, and the economic, thereby articulating the incoherencies of the 
phrase capitalist dcinocraci/ in order to suggest concrete wavs of imple- 
menting social justice both in the United States and also worldo ide. 

From the perspective of the Left, the issue of redistribution is read 
quite clearly as generating the I’G debates, though no one, as far as 1 
know, has read it as a theoretical and historical constitutional issue, 
which is the claim 1 make for it. Michael Denning, for example, observes 
in passing: "Underneath the Right's uproar over multiculturalism and 
Western ci vilization, one finds a persistent and insistent argument 
against affirmative action, an argument about who should have access 
to the resources and cultural capital controlled by the universitv" (34). 
And Ruth IVrry puts it even more succinctly: "For that's what the stakes 
are |in the FG debates). . . how to redistribute power, knowledge, and 
resources in this countrv" (7S). 

lu’om the perspective ot the Right, on the other hand, as I will argue 
in the generative case of Bloom, the issues underlving the I’G debates 
have always been G(>nstilutional. What remains repressed in the Right's 
social vision, as I will also argue (and as I have argued in the case of 
.Schlesinger and D'Sou/a), is the conflict over redistribution that founds 
the Gonstilution. Cieorge Will, for example, writing of Lvnne Gheney, 
the head of the NFl 1 under Reagan and Bush, sa\'s: "She even more than 
a Siq^reme Gourt justice, deals with constitutional things. The real Gon- 
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stitution ... is the mind as shaped by the intellectual legacy that 

gave rise to the Constitution and all the habits, mores, customs, and ideas 
that sustain it" (25-26). Like that of Will, the loudest v'oices on the Right 
in the PC debates ha\'e without reflection equated capitalism with de- 
nuKTaev, an equation, as I will suggest, that is a sign of the repression (^f 
the conflict over redistributi(MT that femnds the Constitution. Thus, any 
one who tries to raise questions about this equation i*^ suspect, for the 
Right, whether in the equix'oeal sublimations of Schlesinger or the in- 
sidi(Uis allegories of D'Sou/a, reflexively equates any form of anticapi- 
talism with being totalitarian and anti-Western (as if socialism wasn't 
itself part of a Western tradition or as if the West hadn't developed to- 
talitarian forms of government itself). So D'Souza can claim in a typical 
moment of pure ideological thinking (thinking that exhibits neither a 
sense of history nor theory) that 

liberal arts students, induding those attending Ivy League Schools, 
are very likelv to be exposed to an attempted brainwashing tii at 
deprecates Western learning and exalts a neo- Marxist ideology 
pronu)ted in the name of multicult uralism. L\en students who 
choose hard sciences nuist often take required courses in the 
humanities, where the\‘ are almost certain to be inundated with an 
anti-Western, anti-capitalist \'iew of the world. ("The Visigoths" 12) 

It is the historical and psvchic origins of D' Souza's oppositions tliat I now 
want to explore. 

In the "Preface" to The Clo^iu^ of the AnuriciDi Miiiii Bloom articulates 
the constituenev upon which his educational philosophy is founded, rhis 
constituenc\’ is composed of "the kind of ycning persons who populate 
the t wen tv or thirtv best uni\ersities" and wh(^ consequently "have the 
greatest moral and intellectual effect on the natic^n." These are "students 
of comparatix’elv high intelligence, materially and spiritually free [o do 
prettv much what the\’ want with the few years of ccdlege they are privi- 
Uv:,eci to have" (22). Bloom's paratactic syntax represses any questions 
about the hvpotactic relation between material and spiritual freedom, 
while it suppe^rts a \'isi('>n of cause and effect tliat is radically reductix'e 
to the concerns (^t a single class, a class whose interests he also implic- 
itly and unpix^blematically homogenizes in the prtK'ess. 

The result oi this visitm is that the relation of educaticMi tc^ social jus- 
tice becomes inunediately and formatix'ely a non-question: "There are 
other kinds of students whom circumstances of one sort or another pre- 
vent from having the Ireedom required to pursue a liberal education. 
They have their own needs and may very well liave very different char- 
acters frenn those 1 describe here " (22). While Bkmm diiesn't specify the 
composiiiim of the intellectual elite he has in mind, this elite has been 
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historically composed of predominantly white, middle-class, Protestant 
males. Even as this elite has been compelled by feminist and minoritv 
interests to open its ranks, particularly since World Wai II, this opening 
has not been large enough to change this elite's historic control of cul- 
tural and economic resources. In any event, this control could not be 
changed by any simple numerical shifts, but would require a change in 
the present ideology, which, as I try to explain in what follows, has not 
been or cannot be flexible enough to articulate questions of redistribu- 
tion in a way that would make them central to the interlinked economic, 
political, social, and cultural agendas of the United States. 

Bloom's characterization of the "other kinds of students" in the pas- 
sage just cited is implicitly racist, and thus exclusionary, in the 
profoundest meaning of the term nici^nt, for he figures these "others" 
almost as another species: "other kinds of students" who "have their own 
needs and may very well have very different characters from those I 
describe here." Bloom's characterization also curtly writes off the ma- 
jority of Americans by abrogating any questions about the "circum- 
stances" that "prevent [them] from having the freedom required to 
pursue a liberal education," questions that would interrogate the rela- 
tionship between material and spiritual freedom and the appearance of 
such qualities as "high intelligence." (We can read just how profound, 
by which I mean deeply unconscious. Bloom's racism is in the section 
of his book on "Race" [see Bloom where he both blithelv inflates 

the numbers of black students and faculty in his "major" universities; 
unashamedly blames blacks, as previously noted, for the de facto social 
segregation on university campuses; and attacks affirmative action pro- 
grams with the stereotypes that have become typical of the racist reac- 
tion against them [stereotypes that infer that blacks, and particularh' 
African Americans, just don't have the intellectual equipment to succeed 
in higher education].) 

1 laving written off the majority, while still claiming to write in the 
name of a true or founding U.S, democrac\'. Bloom, caught up in the kind 
of LinrigoroLis contradictions that a 1 wavs mark the repression of "the 
other," pr(’>ceeds to write, with apparent unconsciousness, his elite, in- 
tellectual minority as the "dominant majoritv. . , [which] gave the coun- 
try a dominant culture with its traditions, its literabire, its tastes, its 
special claim to know and supervise the language, and its Prc'Jtestant 
religions" (31 ). Bloom confuses dominance with democracv bv taking a 
part f(^r the whole: those relativelv few who control the economic re- 
source's ol the countr\' and lu'nce the workings ot its major cultural in- 
stitutions become the whole counlrv. 
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This confusion comes from a fundamental U.S. confusion, that ot capi- 
talism and democracy. 1 call this confusion fundamental because it in- 
forms the founding document of the United States, the Constitution, and 
inaugurates the separation of political rights from the economic sphere 
that keeps the prospects of social justice for all ever deferred even as the 
rhetoric of "America'' continually promises these prospects. This con- 
fusion is most forcefully and rigorously articulated in Federalist 10, the 
most famous and arguably the most fundamental of the Federalist pa- 
pers, the one that broaches and deals with the problem of faction, what 
we might term the earliest articulation of complaints about "affirmative 
action" or interest-group politics, It is Bloom's remarkably unrigorous 
reading of this paper that grounds the fundamental confusions of his 
own argument, And so I want to take a look, first, at the paper and, then, 
at Bloom's reading of it as a way of introducing the question of redistri- 
bution as not only driving the PC debates but making them a useful fig- 
ure for understanding the relation of U.S. educatic^n, at its moment of 
encountering multiculturalism, to U.S. history. 

In Federalist 10, James Madison defines /aeZ/e// in the following way: 

Bv o faction 1 understand a number ot citizens, whether 
amounting to a majority or minority of the whole, w ho are united 
and actuated bv some common impulse of passion, or of interest, 
adverse to the rights of other citizens, or to the permanent and 
aggregate interests of the community. (405) ‘ 

Further, Madison defines "the most common and durable source of 
factions . . . [as] the various and unequal distribution of property. Those 
who hold, and those who are without property, have ever formed dis- 
tinct interests in society" (406). In the remainder of the paper we find 
that the kind of faction the Founders fear most is not the minority fac- 
tion, which can be defeated "by regular \'ote" (407), but majority faction. 

The notion of a wajoriti/ faitiou may strike contemporary readers of 
Federalist 10 as paradoxical. For how in a democracy, which is how "we, 
the people" have come to think o( the United States, can the majoritv', 
whose will is supposed to govern, be considered a faction, a special in- 
terest? Isn't the will of the majority identical with what the Founders 
termed tlie "public" t'>r "commi'm good"? This was certainly the notion 
held bv an antifederalist like "Brutus," who argued in the pages of the 
Ncic York joimial during the Constitutional debates that the system of 
representation pn>p(.>sed would lead to the displacement ot representa- 
li\e democracy bv oligarchy, that is, b\' a particular kind of minority 
faction. Hut as Fi'deralist 10 tells us, the Founders interdicted this ideiv 
titv between tin* will of the majority and the public good. The public 
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good, every wliorc evoked by them ns the ground of their decisions and 
nowhere defined by them, paradoxically transcends the interests of anv 
group in the body politic and yet must so/mehow be represented bv the 
representatives who come from these groups, whether elected di recti v 
or appointed by the elected. The public good would seem to be a kind 
of eternal consensus that, like Socrates's idea of the good, can nowhere 
be exactly articulated but is everywhere understood, at least, in the words 
of Madison, by "a chosen bod\' of citizens, whose wisdom mav best dis- 
cern the true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and love of 
justice, will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporarv or partial consid- 
erations" (409). The public good is beyond the ken of ordinarv people 
and yet somehow must be discerned bv them if thev are to recognize 
and elect the people who can represent it. This is another wav of articu- 
lating the paradox that structures the philosophy that drives the U.S. 
Constitution. 

This paradox articulates a conflict that is historical! v inherent in the 
Constitution and in the governments it has generated: the conflict be- 
tween democracy, trust in the will of the majoritv, and the republican 
torm ot government that the Founders agreed upon, which was intended 
both to represent this will and guard against it in its form of faction, in 
order to protect what society might define as the legitimate interests of 
minorities. From a contemporary perspective, the paradox or conflict 
represented by Federalist 10 can be read as generating the legislation that 
has come to protect the political rights of ethnic and racial minorities as 
well as women. This is the reading of the paper made striking! v legible 
by L.ani Ciuinier, whose reading was then ironical! v repudiated bv Presi- 
dent Clinton because it was not consistent, in his misreading, with the 
democratic principles of the republic (see "Who's Afraid"). Certainlv 
anyone who knows Cc>nstitutional histor\' must agree with Cuinier's 
reading, with the understanding that this contemporarv reading is em- 
bedded in the Founders's readingof the term niiuorih/, which interprets 
the term within the context of class interests based in propert\ owner- 
hip, and, further, suggests that the conflict between democracv and 
republicanism figures a conflict between democracv and capitalism, a 
contlict between political rights and the economic sphere, that is both 
articulated and repressed in what 1 will term now "U.S, ideologx'." 

.*\s Federalist 10 makes clear, the Founders did not want to ccmtrt4 
the problem of factions by tampering with its principal cause: the "un- 
equal distribution of property." For they believed that this cause of fac- 
tion was inherent "in the nature of man" (4 (Ut), that "the rights of 
proprM'ty originate" in the "diversity" ot "the tacultiesot men" and that 
the "protection of these faculties is the tir^f (4'>ject of go\ ernment" (40.S; 
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my emphasis). Indeed, influenced by tlie specter of recent rebellions by 
indebted farmers in western Massachusetts, Madison, at the end ot Fed- 
eralist 10, C(')ndemns a '"rage for paper money, for an abolition of debts, 
for an equal division of property" as "improper or wicked project[s]," 
"diseases" in the body politic that "a Republican remedy" is meant to 
cure (411). 

To risk a certain kind of compression in historical analysis for the sake 
of space, I would propose that Federalist 10 represents the naturalization 
of a class system based on inequalities of wealth that is still with us and 
growing more inequitable all the time, as the statistics of growing dis- 
crepancies between the top and the bottom tell us. In naturalizing this 
system, Federalist 10, or the U.S. ideology it represents, implicitly equates 
capitalism with democracy by powerfully blurring the conflict between 
republicanism and democracy that the paper articulates. Further, in 
equating capitalism with democracy, U.S ideology has historically sev- 
ered political rights from the economic sphere; that is, this ideology rep- 
resents the realm of economics as a natural or ultimately self-regulating 
realm, untroubled by, or unrelated to, the political realm, where issues 
of equalitN' arise and are adjudicated. So, clearly, while certain matters 
of econ('»mics have been gox'ernmentally regulated since the founding 
of the U.S., no i^Ui^tained national debate on redistribution of wealth has 
occurred because of the limits inscribed in the possibility such a de- 
bate by U.S. ideology, though such debates ha\’e begun at certain his- 
torical moments; the intertwined development of the U.S. labor and 
socialist movements from the second half of the nineteenth century 
through the W30s; Martin Luther King, Jr.'s recognition of the tie between 
tlie economic sphere and political justice just before his assassination; 
Jimmy Carter's call for an economic bill of rights prior to his defeat by 
Ronald Reagan; or the agenda of the Rainbow C\>alition in the late I9S0s, 
as just a few examples. The presence of such beginnings, along with lo- 
cal visions and enactmentsot what I would call "redistributix e commu- 
nalism," of which Native American societies are the oldest ongoing 
example, suggest that while U.S. ideology has throughout its history been 
powerful, it has also been and continues to be contradicted. I will turn 
to the CLiltix ation of these contradictions as the basis of a multicultural 
American studies curriculum. But first, 1 want to turn to Bloom's read- 
ing of Federalist 10 to suggest how these contradictions are repressed. 

As 1 ha\ e noted, Bloom rewrites an elite economic / cultural minority 
as the majority, and so represses the central conflict represented and 
Ihcorcticallu resolved bv Federalist 10. I laving manufactured a majority 
from a minority. Bloom then manufactures an anti-American intellec- 
tual /academic minority that opposes the legitimate agenda ot the ma- 
jority he concocts: 
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Much of the intellectual machinery of twentieth-century 
American political thouj^ht and social science was constructed for 
the purposes of making an assault on that majority. It treated the 
founding principles as impediments and tried to overcome the other 
strand of our political heritage, majoritarianism, in favor<")f a nation 
of minorities and groups each following its own beliefs and 
inclinations. In particular, the intellectual minoritv expected to 
enhance its status, presenting itself as the defender and spokesman 
of all the others. (31 ) 

One way of reading Bloom's revision of United States history is to 
understand the "intellectual minority" he conjures up as the enemy of 
the people as an ironic, if unconscious, double of the Founding Fathers, 
that intellectual minority which becomes Bloom's "majority" through 
his transfiguration of power into numbers. This reading can tell us some- 
thing about the unconscious processes by which the Right in the PC 
debates has projected a demonized, powerful, and subversive Left that, 
in the Right's vision, has co-opted the intellectual life of the United States 
through its control of the universities, through — to use ironically some 
of Bloom's language cited previously — "its special claim to know and 
supervise the language," a claim and a knowledge that in this fantasy it 
has wrested from the legitimate Founders. 

In the unconscious political imagination of the Right, then, the Left 
appears as fallen Founding Fathers, satanic sons and daughters, who 
have transformed Lie majoritarian agenda of the legitimate Fathers into 
an illegitimate minority agenda, where the demands of race, gender, and 
class are rioting. VVe are dealing with a Manichean vision here, where 
this new social and political thought that BU)om alludes to is a simple 
"reversal of the founding intention with respect to minorities" (31 ), "For 
the Founders, minorities are in general bad things, mostly identical to 
factions, selfish groups who have no concern as such for the common 
good" (31 ). But, as we have read, things do not appear to have been so 
Manichean in the Founders' minds, where, in the first place, we might 
note, "minorities" di^ not haw the same definition that they do in Bloom's 
anachronistic use of the term. Fc)r the Founders, as I have noted, "mi- 
norities" as a term was restricted to the idea of special econmnic inter- 
ests specified in Federalist 1(1, and so implied c|uc‘stions i')f class, whereas 
for Bloom the term carries the coritemporarv definition that expands its 
meaning to issues of race and gender as well, l^loom's usage tries to put 
the 1‘ounders on his side in wa\'s they could not ha\ e imagined. 

Further, and crucialK' as we have read in Federalist 10, minorities were 
not tor the Founders "in general bad things." Thev were, however 
troublesome, "natural" things based in an unequal distribution of prop- 
ert\ that was itself b.ised in the "di\ t'rsit\" of "the faculties of men." And, 
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we remember, it was ''the first object of government" to protect tliis di- 
\'ersity over and against a putative majority faction that might seek to 
overturn this system in proposing and carrving out an equal distribu- 
tion of property. 

Now, the kind of reading of Federalist 10 that Charles Beard has giv'en 
us in his Ecomvuic Ijitcrprctation of the of the United States, a 

reading in keeping with the political critique of "Brutus" cited previ- 
ously, might say that the Founders were not interested in minority rights 
in general, but in the rights of a particular minorit)', of which they formed 
a part, the minority of relatively large property holders; and that, in 
addition, they implicitly identified this minority with what they termed 
the "common good." In this reading, the reference we have read to "a 
chosen bodv of citizens, whose wisdom may best discern the true inter- 
est of their country" is both self-reflexi\'e and self-interested, and serves, 
in equating the "common good” with this minority, to translate what 
are minority interests into a transcendent will of the majority, which is 
opposed to an earthly or fallen majority that is represented by this mi- 
nority a*^ merely another faction, that is, as equi\ alent to no more than a 
minority. 

I would argue that Bloom's reading of the Constitution, which, con- 
verting a minority into a majority, grounds his attack on 
multicLilturalism, follows ufiann^eioii^h/ the strategies of identification I 
ha\'e just outlined, and in so doing represses the contradictions in the 
founding document, with little regard for either its historical or theo- 
retical situation, contradictions that if read raise the questions of redis- 
tribution that I claim are at the core of the multicultural debates. 

Ill 

In The of (he /hiiericaii Mi}id, Bloom acknowledges the political 

function of a curriculum: "Every educational system has a moral goal 
that it tries to attain and that informs its curriculum. It wants to produce 
a certain kind of human being"(2b). It is neither the Right nor the Left 
who politicizes education. Education /s political, as Socrates knew quite 
well. The question that confronts us, then, is not that of depolitici/ing 
ediKation, but of w'hal political form we want our education to take — 
that is, the question that confronts us is: What kind of human beings do 
we want to produce? The curricula we devise are answers to this ques- 
tion. 

Let us sav "we, the pe(>ple" ot the United States, want to produce 
human beings who are acutely and critically aware of multiculturalism 
because, simply eniHigh, we live in a multicultural world, as we ha\'e 
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liistoricallv, and we need to be aware of it. Our curriculum must work 
then to define the term })iu}iiLi{lti{rnli^n! in all of its cquivoailiti/, a word I 
use in its most literal sense to define both the productive and destruc- 
tive conflicts of multiple voices in historical and visionary terms/’ Within 
the educational context of the United States, multiculturalism means the 
representation of ''minority" interests in the curriculum (''minority" in 
terms of numbers and/or power, as in the case of women), interests as 
inscribed within the conflicts of race, gender, and class. And as I have 
suggested in this essav, if we trace the term iniiioriti/ back to our found- 
ing document, the Constitutic)n, we find that it is embedded in the issue 
of redistribution of wealth that itself articulates and is articulated by 
complex figures of the relation between majorities and minorities. 

Both historically and theoretically, the terms iiuijoriti/ and niiiioriti/ aw 
inseparable, as we have read in the entangled ironies of the "common 
good" inscribed in Federalist 10. What this implies is that "our" projected 
curriculum will not inscribe a canon or canons within it. For such inscrip- 
tion carries with it [Uc oiitoio^ioil separation ohiuijohfy and winority. This 
canceling cif canonicitv as a principle, though not as an area of historical 
and theoretical study, is the way of having our curriculum figure in its 
form, which at this moment is certainly Utopian, a redistribution of cul- 
tural wealth. For canons have traditic>nallv figured a radically unequal 
distribution of this wealth. Let us be clear. We do not stop reading the 
"classics" with this nun'e. Rather, we make visible their historic cultural 
entanglement with a whole range of texts that ha\’e traditionally been 
rendered invisible b\ the politics of canon formation, and in doing this, 
we obliterate the notion of the "classic." This, howe\'er, does not stop 
us from ascribing value to texts. What it does do is make us as conscious 
as ptissible of the politics of such ascription, its strategies. 

rhe American studies curriculum 1 am theorizing is founded, then, 
in the issue of redistribution, which it claims is the generative force in 
the production of the United States as a avitnuiictori/ field of endeavor, 
a field where capitiili^}}! and f/cu/acnvci/, traditionally taken to be syn- 
onvms, work not simplv in concert but also in conflict. This curriculum 
also claims that the historical locus of this conflict lies in the linked Eu- 
ropean imperatives of the enslavement of Africans and the disposses- 
sion tT American Indians, both of which commence in the fifteenth 
century, and in the resistance to these imperatives and their aftermaths, 
which are still with us. While, clearly, all issues of American race, gen- 
der, and class are not confined to this locus, I would argue that at one 
point c^r another they touch il, and so this locus is the most comprehen- 
si\'c base for our curriculum. 
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In this curricular vision, the United States is not an exception to Eu- 
ropean expansion, a "New World," but its api'^theosis and alibi, as I have 
argued at length elsewhere (see Che\ditz, P(u7/t*s of hjipcriaii^ni). Within 
the traditional curriculum ot American studies, the curriculum governed 
bv the notion of "American exceptional ism," the United States is identi- 
fied as "America," a figurati\e space of pure and always progressing 
freedom that, under the pressure of U,S, ideology , is read without irony, 
that is, literallv. Within the curriculum I am articulating, this identifica- 
tion is broken. The United States is no longer " America" but is only part 
of the historic Americas, with their European and ultimately global en- 
tanglements, a space of conflictive narratives, where no master narra- 
tive governs, except, of course, the master narrati\ e of redistribution. This 
narratix e, let us sa\ with a sense of iroiw and paradox, is the master 
narrative that contradicts the notion of master narratives. For it projects 
its own central it V neither as organic nor transcendent but as functional 
or strategic, remaining open to continual rex’ision through the contra- 
dictorx' or conflictixe nun' erne lU of the I'oicc^ who narrate. Ftu this mas- 
ter narrative, paradoxicallx' enough, is equivocal, not uni vocal, l.et us 
sav, merelv bv wav of illustration, that the x oicesof this narratixe might 
be figured bv the conflictixe ct>ncert of the texts of Fa non and ,Addams 
or b\ a reading of Federalist 10 that cultivates its contradictions in the 
name of equivocalitx' rather than represses them in the name ot 
unix'ocalitx'. 

We might name this curriculum "'i'he , American l.iterature ot Social 
Action and Sticial is ion," in that it will seek tci articulate in its syllabi 
both the forces that hax e maintained such unequal distribution in the 
.Americas historicallv and the forces that hax e resisted, continue to re- 
sist, and might be imagined to resist and transform this inequality. Yo 
accomplish this articulaticm, this curriculum must be rigorously histori- 
cal, theoretical, and interdiscipiinarv. And it Ik' — Utopian 

figure working toward political fact — both in terms of affirmatix e-action 
initiatives within the universitv and ciimmunity-acticMi initiatives that 
link the unix'ersitv to the ctimmunitv at large which needs its restuirces 
as resistance to thi'^se hirces that maintain inequality, of which, currently, 
the universitv is one. The universitx', then, must begin by resisting it- 
self. Multiculturalism as pure curriculum, that is, stieial visiim without 
actiiMi, risks beemning an alibi for the status ejim. Ma/el Uarby says it 
with f(.Kce; 

Wo iH*ed to ask oursoKes somo sorious questions about our 
I ulluu' and our pi'liltcs. [s (iu* I’mpI uisis oiu ult uuil di \ eisit\ makine, 
inxisible the politics ot race m this increasingly segregated nation, 
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and is llie language ol cultural diversil\’ a corwenient substitute tor 
the political action needed to desegregate? . . .While the attention of 
facult)’ and administrators has been directed toward increasing the 
representation of different social grt)ups in the curriculum or the 
college handbook, few alliances ha\*e been forged with substantial 
forces across this society that will significantly lialt and re\'erse the 
declining numbers of black, working-class, and pt)or people among 
uni\ ersity student bodies or facultv. (L'^-14) 

The warning and the challenge of lier words to our curricula are clear. 

IV 

Let me conclude this essay with one example of the kind of curriculum 
I liave been theorizing. In tlie spring of 1992, a group of about twenty 
students, with tlie support of a few faculty and administrators at South- 
ern Methodist University (where I taught in the Department of English 
from 1990-1993), began a tutoring project, with the acronym of ICE (In- 
ter-Community Experience), principally for primary school children in 
an east Dallas community, composed of Mexican American and Afri- 
can American families, with the large majority of the people in the former 
group. These families, some single- and some two-parent, work at jobs 
that keep them close to the poverty line. But Habitat for 1 lumanity, which 
supports the tutoring prc>ject, has been developing the area, and so a sig- 
nificant number of these families live in decent housing. I'he project also 
has the support of the largest church in the area, the Monger A\'enue 
Methodist Church, which Is engaged in cc>mmunity outreach. 

What distinguishes this project frcMU the tvpical \'olunteer efforts that 
we find on university campuses (and SMU has a very committed vol- 
unteer program under the guidance of Beatrice Nealv, who alsosupports 
this project) are two things. First, during the academic year, at least four 
of the students, at least one of whom is fluent in Spanish (as are a few 
other tutors in the program), live in a house in the community and so 
can get to know the families c>n a day-to-day basis and interact with them 
on a number of community issues. And second, the tutoring project is 
integrated into the regular SMU liberal arts curriculum through a three- 
credit course, a seminar taught by SMU faculty for the tutors in the 
project. The seminar is taught once a week for three hours in the ew- 
nings at the Munger Avenue Methodist Church. Lvnn Johnson, an ur- 
ban historian u'ho has also now left SMLl, taught the course in the spring 
iT 1992; I taught it in the fall c»f 1992, when I jt>ined the program as its 
second facull\’ ad \ isor. 

Ideally, the course should be team-taught (and given the amount of 
work required from faculty and students, should be worth six credit 
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hours), so that while one faculty member is leading the seminar, the other 
can be working on a regular basis in the community with the tutors, who, 
dividing the time, staff the tutoring program on a five-day /two-hours- 
a-dav basis (there are also frequent Sunday field trips for the children). 
This team-taught structure, which would require more faculty to teach 
in the program, would allow for an optimum coordination between the 
seminar and the tutoring, as well as providing greater continuity from 
semester to semester in the tutoring program and more time for the de- 
velopment of the program, including its extension into other areas, such 
as English as a second language (the community has expressed a press- 
ing need for this latter curriculum, which, clearly, among other things, 
would allow many of the parents to participate more fully in the formal 
education of their children). At the lime I left SMU, because of routine 
teaching demands and the lack of general faculty interest in the program, 
the committed facultv could only maintain a minimum presence in the 
tutoring program and the community, even as the seminar asked the 
student tutors to relate, both in their writing and in class discussion, the 
theoretical and historical problems that the seminar addressed to their 
experience in the community. And 1 want to emphasize here that news 
1 get from an informed source at SMU does not bode well for the pro- 
gressive thrust of the program: 

\e\l \Ocir I b)^4-^)5] liic ICL! Board will tall under the purview of 
the Dean [James R. Jones, Jr. — a man who in my experience speaks 
pn^gressivelv and acts regressively]; he will select the other membeis 
of the Board, and the faculty w'ill serve in an advisory capacity onlv. 

It's clear that the Dean intends to use ICE as a powertul fundraising 
ti>ol. St> a new chapter in the ICE IVogram begins. The bottom line 
is tliat a few people are doing great wt>rk and making a difference, 
but it is maddening to see hmv power has cmiie tt> approptiate 
progressive energies. 

From the beginning, it was my sense of the upper administration at SMU 
that it used the ICE program to give the university tin* veneer of pro- 
gressiveness that it lackc'd at its core, a lack well-evidenced by the re- 
fusal of the administration to commit substantial funds to the 
development of needed multicultural programs in women's and ethnic 
studies, particularly in the areas of hiring African American and 1 lis- 
panic American faculty. 

The title of the course I taught in conjunction with the tutoring was 
" Fhe American Literature of Social Action and StK'ial Visimi," Let mo 
sav that, idealU', the course wcuild have included members ot the east 
Dallas commun it v whi>se children we were tutoring but that this ideal 
(for various reasons included in but not limited to the problems ot trans- 
lation suggested immediatelv abt>ve in my mention o\ the need tor an 
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ESL prv/grcim) can probably only be realized in the long-range intensifi- 
cation of this project, an intensification I doubt will come about for the 
institutional reasons just elaborated. My constituency for the course*, 
then, were the tutors, twenty SMU students, largely middle-class men 
and women from, predominantly, the South and Southwest, largely 
Hurainerican, though vvitli the participation of one Chicano, one Afri- 
can American male, and one woman from South America. 

The course focused on issues of redistribution as these issues are ar- 
ticulated in the interplay cultural and economic forces. Neces.sarily, 
for a group of university students and faculty engaged in teaching forms 
of literacy to a group of people alienated from the cultural and socio- 
economic situation of the university, issues of language and power both 
globally and locally were central to any discussion of redistribution. 

Before proceeding to sketch in the texts for this course, let me add that 
what I am sketching is a composite. For prior to teaching the course in 
the tutoring project, 1 taught the course in various venues, both in con- 
jimclion with the u'ork of sc)cial action and independent from it. 

The course begins with a discussion of some documents that have 
dominated and continue to dominate udiat I have termed elsewhere in 
this essay "U.S. ideok')gv." Mv reading of Federalist 10 in conjunction 
with the multicultural debates is one w'ay c')f opening such a discussion. 
Two texts that I have cited in the course of my reading, the fall 1992 is- 
sue of the Raiiical hii^lori/ Review and the anthology Beyoud PC, provide 
useful materials tor the discussion. Other dominant documents that the 
seminar examines in this critical context are, for example, John 
VVinthrop's ''A Model of Christian Charity,'' I’enjamin Franklin's Auto- 
/neyra/j//!/. The Declaration of Independence, and Jane Addams's Twenlu 
Vt'/n's lU tfull Hou^e. 

The question framing this examination is: What are the limits of 
capitalism's imagination as it responds, historically and theoretically, to 
issues of social justice? These limits, I propose, are inscribed by the fun- 
damental separation of politics and eamomics in U.S. idetdogv that I 
have mentioned. This separation, I ask the students to consider, has re- 
sulted in the institutionalization of poverty both in the United States and 
around the u'orld, through the continuing legacy of colonialism sup- 
pc^rted bv the United Stales, And this institutionalization appears to be 
increasing and intensif\'ing, e\ en though, as Michael I larrington pointed 
iHit forcefully in what w'as the classic text on poverty for the 19h0s, The 
( Vher Aniericd, wdiich the seminar reads, poverty costs a lot more money 
than ending povc'rtv llmuigh lull empkn’meni would k onsidering this 
ileveloinitenl of povert\' around the world, in turn, raises questions about 
what Max Weber understood in Phe Piole'-hinl I flue mid the Spin! ofCnpi- 
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iiili^ni as the irrational basis of capitalism's claim to the "rational," both 
in the sense of quantitative rationalization and in the sense of ethical 
reason. Franklin, as a self-styled exemplar of the rational in both these 
senses, is particularly vulnerable to a close reading in this context, as 
Weber has shown us. After reading the Weber, part of the work of the 
seminar is U) consider how Franklin makes his claim to reason (a claim 
that he offers with a certain iron\') through the erasure of race, gender, 
and class conflict. 

In raising questions about the limits of capitalism's imagination, I have 
found no book more strategically useful than l\itricia J. Williams's The 
Alchcnn/ of RiKC ami Ri^hi>, which from the explicit perspective of an 
African American female lawyer, a perspective Williams generously 
opens to all her readers, powerfully probes the way issues of race, gen- 
der, and class motivate the "neutrality," or "reason," of U.S. law. 

As the title of the course suggests, the seminar is not simply concerned 
with articulating the of capitalism's vision of social justice, but with 
offering alternative American visions, visions that transgress, or contra- 
dict, these limits, as both the Harrington and the Williams books do. I 
have found The Grauieolf Aiunial Rive: Miilii-Culiiiial Literacy a useful 
beginning here, offering, as it does, a selection of Asian American, Afri- 
can American, Caribbean, Euramerican, and Hispanic American writ- 
ers of both genders. From this point, the class can concentrate on periods, 
areas, and issues of particular urgency. 

Because, but not onl\' because, we are engaged in a tutoring project, 
the seminar reads Paolo Freire's Peiia^^o^y of the Oj^pre^'^ed, which has been 
so generative in developing re\ olutionar\' teaching methodologies in the 
Americas. And this text leads us into a discussion of the ways that U.S. 
capitalism has historicalh' helped institutionalize poverty in Latin 
America and the socialist revolutionary responses to this institutional- 
ization. We read, for example, two texts on the ci\'il war in Salvador that 
is currenth' at a formal if not definitive end: Manlio Argueta's novel 
about peasant resistance U.S. -sponsored repressic>n, Oiie Day of Life. 
and, [o provide an historical context for the novel, Robert Armstrong and 
Janet Shenk's LI Salvador: The Race of Revoliiiioii. Eduardo Caleano's 0/u’// 
of l.atiu America: f lee Centime'^ of the Pillage of a C o}iii}te}it is an elo- 
quent narrative that can be read as an historical introduction to this sec- 
tion of the course. And as a theoretical introduction to these materials, 
Fanon's The Wretched of the Rarlh can be read at this moment and related 
to issues of redistribution raised by both Addams and Flarrington. 

1 hrough these readings students can begin to think about the struc^ 
tural relationship between poverty in and outside of the U.S., and they 
can begin to encounter the hisloriccd and theoretical force of socialism 
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at a time when U.S. ideology i"^ proclaiming the triumph of capitalism 
around the world. At this moment, the class reads The Conwtu}tist Maiii- 
fcsto, written and published by Marx and Engels in 1848, and compares 
and contrasts it to some examples of American literature written dur- 
ing the same period." Specifically, we read Thoreau's "Civil Disobedi- 
ence" along with the first chapter of Wnldeu ("Economy") and Emerson's 
"Self-Reliance," which seems to me to be very much about how the in- 
tellectual work of everyone is alienated in the notion of "genius," VVe read 
these works within two contexts: the contemporary one generated by 
Frederick Douglass's Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An Ameri- 
can Slave, Written hi/ Himself and Harriet Jacobs's Incidents in the Life of a 
Slave Girl, Written in/ Herself; and a modern one provided by Emma 
(Sold man's essay "Anarchism" (and for Goldman, anarchism was a form 
of socialism, as the essay makes clear), which in part asserts its author- 
ity through the work of Emerson and Thoreau. Reading Emerson and 
Thoreau in these contexts is one wav to begin tlie work of dislocating 
the classic tt>;u>s of U.S. ideology, "individualism." 

Our study of socialisms bringji us to its specifically U.S. forms and in 
particular to the forms it took during the 1930s. The text we currently 
read in this excursion is an anthology of fiction, poetry, and theory: 
Writin<>^ Red: An Anthok\^\/ of America}i Women Writers, '19S0-1940, edited 
by Charlotte Nekola and Paula Rabinowitz. This text is, pedagogically 
speaking, economical, for it allows a focused discussion of class issues 
within the contexts of gender and race as they concern black and white 
women in particular. 

Finally, the course ends bv focusing on what, from a Euramerican 
perspective, as I ha\'e argued in The Poetics of Imperialism, is the most 
radical form of redistributive communalism, that found in "traditional" 
(a term that involves a complex politics ol vision and revision) Native 
American communities. For historical and theoretical context, the class 
reads a selection of essays by Native American scholars and activists 
found in the collection The State of Native America: Genocide, Colonization, 
a}id Resistance, edited bv M. Annette Jaimes. In closing we read Leslie 
Marmon Silko's novel Ceremoni/, with its story of American Indian re- 
sistance to the kind of individualism enforced by Euramerican capital- 
ism. 

Every curriculum and every syllabus within a curriculum are neces- 
sarily partial. We must count on others to complete us and the comple- 
tion is never done. What I have just offered, then, is both a literal instance 
of work that is done and a figure for work in progress. Before I left SMU 
h>r the University oi PennsyK'ania, 1 thouglit of the class as becom- 
ing part of a cuUural studies program that I had designed with other 
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interested SMU faculty from the Departments of English, Histor}^ An- 
thropology, and Theater. One of the projected functions of this program 
was to mobilize concerned facult}' in support of recruitment of minor- 
ity faculty and students, particularly in Dedman College (the liberal arts 
college of the uni\ ersitv), where such recruitment in terms of faculty has 
been almost nonexistent, and in support of the existing programs in eth- 
nic studies and women's studies, which traditionally haye gone begging 
for money and, in the former case, faculty. My point here is simply to 
illustrate how American studies/ cultural studies programs might func- 
tion as organizing tools for crucial educational issues both within the 
uniyersity community and in relation to the community in which the 
university resides and on which it has an impact, both positive and nega- 
tive. 

In conclusion, 1 should add that from our conversations with the east 
Dallas community, those of us who have worked in the tutoring pro- 
gram find that the community welcomes it and would like to see it re- 
main and grow. My own teaching and writing activities have been 
energized by the activity that 1 have sketched in this essay, and 1 am 
grateful to the people (students, faculty, administrators, children, and 
parents) who shared this activity with me. 1 continue to believe in tlie 
surprising energies that are released in people as they begin to engage 
themselves and the world critically, that is, as they begin to denatural- 
ize their own perceptual processes, to historicize, which is to say, to theo- 
rize and politicize them through the urgent work ot what 1 have 
suggested as American studies. 



Notes 



1. Since the time wlien I wt ote this essay, lohn Guillory's hook Cultural C api- 
tal: The Prohlein ofLtteran/ Canon I onnation has appeared, which discusses canon 
formation as a question of the distribution of cultural capital, the means of pro- 
duction necessar\’ to reading and writing, that is, literacy. Guilior\ 's argument, 
which has certainly helped sharpen my own, points in Important ways io the 
socioeconomic entanglements of the current "crisis" in the forma tiiMi of the lit- 
erary canon, that is, to culture as politics, even though at times this argument 
seems more focused on its own formal opetations than it does i^n the pi^litical 
operations it sa\ s it has in \'iew. This kind of narcissistic focus manifests itself 
in Guillor\''s lack of awareness of or refusal to engage the radical and progres- 
sive work that is being diMu* in pedagogical theory and practice both nationally 
and internationally at all levels of the "sclund," which he posits as the primary 
siteof his critique. I his lack or refusal tends to position GuilU^ry, as the narrator 
of his discourse, as a kind of isolated, educational guru, who sees what virtu- 
ally no one else sees, producing, typically, this kind of statement: "So long as 
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this movomenl ['to open ov expand the canon') fails to recognize tlie social rela- 
tion between writing and speech, (^r the institutional relation between literature 
and composition, it will not be capable of understanding the historical forces 
which compel the literary canon ti^ manifest itself as lin^iiiafic cnpifal'' (81). But, 
of course, the relations that Guilk^ry refers to are not news in the radical or pro- 
gressive educational community, which has been aware of them for many years 
(one could begin by invoking the influential name Paolo Freire, which does not 
appear in the index of Guillory's book). Noi' is there some homogenous "move- 
ment to open or expand the canon" (81) as Guillory's rhetoric continually sug- 
gests. There are instead a range of institutional sites at which the canon and, 
crucially, the idea of canonicitv itself are being contested in various ways, some 
of which I articulate in thisessav. By positicuiing his narrator in isolation from 
these specific political /theoretical forces, Guillory impoverishes the cultural 
capital of his own discourse by severely limiting the range of its exchanges. 

2. 1 or Adda ms's explanation of her compromise, see " Fhe Progressive Party 
and the Negro." 

Tim Brennan has remarked on the centrality of multiculturalism in focus- 
ing the PC debates: 

From the point of view of nonacademic power, the humanities 
debates . . . were particularly (it unconsciously) about race and the 
Union, about tear of immigrants from the world's Southern (and 
Pastern) regions coupled with the new openness among educators 
to teach the "non- West." These fears are not so much about an 
invaded aesthetic \'alue as a ruptured politv with its nightmarish 
demands for an equality that would jeopardize the profits of 
discrimination. It is, therefore, multiculturalism that has been the 
chief target of the anti-PG partisans and the one that held the others 
together in people's minds, even if it was never announced as 
pla\'ing this role in the numerous exchanges of the ensuing struggle. 

(f>31) 

4. 1 am using The Debate on the Constitution: Teiieruiist uiui Antifciieralist Speeches, 
Artk Ic'^, ami Letters During the Stni\i:^le over Rnlificatton, I’art C^ne. The page num- 
bers in the body of my text are from the 1993 edition. 

5. See in particular "Brutus" the Seio Yoik journal 29 No\’cmber 1787 {The 
Debate ou the Constitutio}i, Part One 423-30). 

6- I'or an elaboration of the term equivocal, see Ghey fit/. The Poetics of hu per i- 
ali'^m. 

7. For an important discussion of the relationship between socialist revolu- 
tion in mid-nineteenlh-centurv Furope and "classic" American literature, see 
ReyiKilds, European Revolutions a}ul the Ainerican l.ilcrari/ Renaissance. 
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In one sense, the war over the literary canon is over. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the usual alternatives in which the debate is posed — 
should we teach the traditional canon of Western culture, or a 
multicultural canon reflective of the increasing diversity of our society — 
are misleading. The next generation is going to be exposed both to the 
traditional canon and a new and more multicultural canon. Debates will 
continue to go on about how much of this should replace how much of 
that, and certain schools, departments, and colleges will resist change 
longer than others. But the cultural diversification of the curriculum is 
powered bv the cultural explosion of publishing, the demographic re- 
alities of the larger culture, and the most important new trends in the 
disciplines. For these reasons, I do not think it is likely to be reversed. 
On the other hand, debates over the merits, implications, and proper 
strategies of diversifying the curriculum are not likely to go away. In this 
sense, the curriculum debate is not over at all, but is likely to be with us 
for a long time. 1 have been arguing recently, and I will restate some of 
the argument here, that we are missing a major opportunity if we do not 
turn our energies to making positive educational it^c of these debates by 
incorporating them i ito our object of study. If we do not begin viewing 
the debates as an opportunity instead of a disaster, they will not only 
continue to generate ill antagonism and rage, but will make education 
more confusing to students. 

For even though the cultural diversification of the curriculum has 
enormously enriched the content of education, there is no evidence that 
this diversification in and of itself has done anything to alleviate the fun- 
damental learning problems of students. On the contrary', there is rea- 
son to think that in the past, whenever there have been increases in the 
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cultural and intellectual diversity of education, they have only posed new 
problems for the many students who have trouble making sense of the 
clashes of viewpoints and values to which they are exposed. Including 
new texts and approaches in our classes is a necessary and salutary thing, 
but it is not the only thing, and in some ways it is no more than a start- 
ing point — for those students w'ho have had problems reading the texts 
of the traditional canon are likely to have just as manv problems read- 
ing those of the newly opened and re\'ised canon. 

There is a danger of losing sight of this fact amid the sound and fury 
of the culture war. It is easy to get so caught up in the fight for one list of 
books against another list of books that we forget that for many of our 
students the problem is book^, period, regardless of which side gets to 
draw up the syllabus. It is easy to get so caught up in the conflict be- 
tween traditional and revisionist canons that we forget that for these 
students the very words "traditional,” "revisionist,” and "canon” are 
mysterious and intimidating. 

What is true for literature courses holds for composition courses as 
well. Howe\'er the controversies over freshman composition may have 
been resoKx’d at places where thev ha\'e erupted, like the Uni\*ersity of 
Texas, the fact remains that the freshmen who find it a struggle to write 
compositions about traditional topics will find it no less of a struggle to 
write compositions about issues of racism and sexism. This is not an 
argument for giving up the battle to bring those political issues into the 
composition course. It is, however, an argument for recognizing that to 
many students a theme assignment on racism or sexism will look prettv 
similar to a theme assignment on God or patriotic duty: to those students, 
a theme is a theme is a theme, just as an English course is an English 
course, regardless of whether the topic is provoked by the work of an 
Allan Bloom or a Catharine MacKinnon. At least this is the case for those 
students for whom the distance between an\' two intellectuals like Bloom 
and MacKinnon seems far less great than the distance between those 
intellectuals and nonintellectuals like themselves. For these students, the 
generic terrors of the English essay, which force you to try to sound like 
the intellectual you know you are not and perhaps d(') not want to be, 
are a far more fundamental problem than whether to take either Bloom 
or MacKinnon as a model. 

The rule that applies here 1 call Graff's Law of the Low Visibility of 
Intellectual Differences: it holds that to non-eggheads, anv tw(') eggheads, 
howe\'cr tar apart ideological Iv, will look more similar to one another 
than to pi'ople like themseh’es. VVliat is easih' lost sight of, in (')ther words, 
is that it is academic intellectual culture ti> ^ tie It that intimidates or 
alienates many students today, as it intimidated and alienated earlier 
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generations of students long before any canon revisionists or 
antirevisionists came on the scene. It is not books per se that have al- 
ways giv'en students problems, but the special ways in which books are 
analyzed and discussed in the intellectual vocabularies of the academy. 
When students have trouble with these vocabularies, that trouble is likely 
to have very little to do with the particular texts or other materials be- 
ing taught, and attempts to solve the problem simply by changing the 
texts and materials have always ended up being superficial. 

We expect students not simply to read texts in the academic setting, 
but to find things to sai/ about texts, to engage in book-talk or intellec- 
tual-talk, to contribute to an intellectual discussion, to join an intellec- 
tual community and produce its special kinds of discourse. Some, of 
course, say there is our problem right there — our teaching is overly in- 
tellectualized, overly fixated on getting students to sound like us, to rep- 
licate the forms of academic discourse. But this anti -academic line of 
argument seems to me self-defeating and a betrayal of students inter- 
ests. Students need to master academic discourse not only in order to 
make their wav through the university, and not only in order to get ahead 
in an information-oriented culture which increasingly rewards those who 
can use analytic and argumentative forms of speaking; they also need 
to master academic discourse to become more critical as thinkers and 
more reflective as citizens. The problem as I see it anyway is not that we 
are trying to turn students into intellectuals but that we are not succeed- 
ing very well. It is not that we are perversely trying to recruit students 
into our academic intellectual community, but that we are not doing it 
as effectively as possible. 

I believe a large part of this failure stems from our own ambivalence 
about our academic intellectual community, our uncertainty about 
whether we really want students to become intellectuals like us or not. 
Being ambivalent about our own discourse, we partly withhold that dis- 
course from students — and then we punish them for failing to possess 
what we have withheld from them 

To take an example of what I am talking about from the study of lit- 
erature, we generally do not expect undergraduates in literature classes 
to read literary criticism, even though, when you think of it, literary criti- 
cism is precisely what we expect them to prodiuv. ScMne teachers actu- 
ally discourage undergraduates from reading criticism and they certainly 
discourage them from reading literary theory, on the grounds that criti- 
cism and theory can only distract students from Mterature itself. This is 
disastrous reasoning, since it is students' lack oi a critical and theoreti- 
cal vocabulary for dealing with literature itself that makes literature so 
frightening to many of them, keeping them tongue-tied in the face of it 
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cind sending them to Cliffy to get the critical discourse that is not 
taught to them in class. By a bizarre paradox, the defenders of literature 
it.self turn out to be keeping Cliffy Notes in business. But what we are 
vvitliholding from students in these cases is not onlv criticism and theory, 
but tlie discourses of the intellectual comm uni tv, those discourses that, 
as 1 say, we then punish students for not being able to speak. 

1 trace the problem, however, not to anv deficienev on the part of in- 
dividual teachers, but to our collective failure to construct for students 
the intellectual community that we expect them to join. Here is whv con- 
centration on the individual components of the curriculum — texts, au- 
thors, traditions, theories, and so forth — is counterproductive unless 
attention is also paid to how the components fit together, whether they 
form an intelligible conversation or set of conversations in the minds of 
the students who experience them. Students do not just study texts, ideas, 
and other materials in a vacuum; they study these things as part of a 
socialization into a set of community practices, practices which, to those 
not already familiar with them, c>ften seem as mysterious and arbitrary 
as an initiation into a secret club. The club analogy is not a bad one, de- 
spite its overtones of snobbery, for entering the intellectual world is as 
much an initiation rite as joining a social club. 

If the mysteries of the intellectual club remain out of reach for many 
students, I believe a good deal of the blame falls on educational institu- 
tions for representing the club very poorly. And here is the essence of 
my complaint about the established curriculum, both the old curricu- 
lum before the flood and the new improved curriculum being reshaped 
by multiculturalism. If this new curriculum does not do more than in- 
corporate new texts and subjects, if it does not put the old and the new 
texts and subjects into a new and more coherent shape, then like the old 
curriculum it will end up doing more to obscure than to clarify the na- 
ture of the intellectual club for students. 

For even in its reformed state, with the new women's studies courses 
and cultural diversity requirements in place, the curriculum still repre- 
sents itself to students not as a collective or club-like social practice at 
all, but as a series of courses. Even when these courses are excellent and 
culturally di\'erse, and even when tliey achieve a club- or communi tv- 
like atmosphere within themselves through a "collaborative learning" 
format, they remain structurally isolated from other courses and from 
the rest of the academic intellectual community. I'he sum total of stu- 
dents' exposure to a series of good courses rarely adds up to a helpful 
sense of what the community of a given discipline is all about, much less 
the community of the intellectual life as a whole. 
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I have elsewhere told some exemplary stories that illustrate this point. 
There is the student who took an art history course and whose instruc- 
tor observed one day, ”As we now know, the idea that truth can be ob- 
jective is a myth that has been exploded by postmodern thought." It so 
happened this student was also enrolled in a political science course in 
which the instructor spoke confidently about the objectivity of his disci- 
pline, as if the news that objectivity had been exploded had not reached 
him. What did you do, the student was askeef? 

"What else could I do?" he replied. "I trashed objecti\’ity in the one 
course and presupposed it in the other.” 

Another story concerns a student in a historv' course where the teacher 
insisted on the superiority of Western culture in developing the ideas of 
freedom, democracy, and free-market capitalism that the rest of the 
world was now clamoring to imitate; she was also taking a course with 
a literature teacher who described Western culture as a hegemonic sys- 
tem that had unjustly arrogated to itself the right to police the world. 
When asked which course she preferred, her response was, "Well, I'm 
getting an A in both." 

For some today, the moral of these stories would be that students have 
become cynical relativists who care more about grades than about learn- 
ing to form convictions. In fact, if anything is surprising it is that more 
students do not beha\’e in this cynical fashion, for cynicism is precisely 
what the curriculum asks for. A student today can go from a course in 
which the universality of Western culture is taken for granted to a course 
in w'hich it is taken for granted that such universalism is fallacious and 
deceptive. Such discrepancies can be exciting for students who come to 
the university already skilled at synthesizing ideas on their own; oth- 
ers, however, become confused and, like the two students 1 just de- 
scribed, try to protect themselves by giving each teacher whatever he or 
she seems to want, even if it contradicts what the last teacher wanted. 

Nor is it even easy to infer what the teacher wants, for this can be hard 
to guess in an environment in which there is increasingly less unspoken 
common ground. Since students do not want to be exposed as naive, they 
will often hesitate to ask questions about the assumptions that are taken 
for granted in a course, finding it less trouble to conform. 

Take something seemingly as trivial as the convention of using the 
present tense to describe literary and philosophical ideas while using the 
past tense for historical events. As Susan McLeod has pointed out, for a 
historian, Plato things, for a philosopher or literary critic he .*;(ii/s 
them. McLeod observes that practiced writers become so accustomed to 
these tense shifts that thev seem innocent, but they may well reflect 
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potentially controversial assumptions about the disciplines. Presumably 
Plato speaks in the present in pliilosophy and literary criticism because 
in these fields ideas are considered timeless; only when vve move o\'er 
to history does it matter that Plato is dead. English teachers write "tense 
shift" in the margin when student writers betray uncertainty on this 
matter, but how do vve expect them to "get" it when they pass through 
the \'ery different time zones of history and philosophv/Iiterature with- 
out seeing any engagement of tl ie issue? The issue could only be engaged 
if the teaching of history were somehow connected with that of philoso- 
phy and English. 

One of the oddest things about the university is that it calls itself a 
"community of scholars," yet it organizes itself in a way that conceals 
the intellectual links of the community from those who do not already 
know what they are. The courses being given at any moment at a school 
or campus represent any number of rich potential conversations across 
courses and disciplines. But since students experience these con versa - 
ticms as a series of monologues, these conversations are only rarely ac- 
tualized, and when they are it is only for the minority of students able 
to make the connections on their own. 

Then, too, when students are exposed to disparate assumptions that 
never engage one another, they may not even recognize that these as- 
sumptions are in conflict. If a student dc'>es not know that "positivism" 
has in some circles become a hostile buzzword for "objectivism," he or 
she may not become aware that the art histor\' and political science teach- 
ers in my above example are in disagreement. If a student goes from one 
teacher who speaks of "traditional moral themes" to another who speaks 
of "hegemonic discursive practices," it may not occur to that student that 
the two teachers are actually referring to the same thing. These students 
are being exposed to some of the most important cultural debates of their 
time, but the conditions of exposure are such that it may be impossible 
to recognize them as debates, much less to enter them. It is as if you were 
to try to make sense of a telephone conversation by overhearing only 
one side. 

No conscientious educator would think of deliberately creating a sys- 
tem designed to keep students dependent on their teachers. Yet this is 
precisely the effect of a disconnected series of courses, whicli systemati- 
cally deprives students of a clear \'iew of the community comprised by 
those courses and thus throws them into dependency on the individual 
teacher and what he or she "wants." We talk a lot nowadavsabout "em- 
powering" students, but I would argue that the very structure of a dis- 
connected set of courses disempowers students and makes them 
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dependent on teachers, even when individual courses have empower- 
ing effects. 

This last point should indicate tlie bearing of my argument on the 
question of "opposifional discourse." Though currenf theorists of oppo- 
sitional pedagogy invoke the ideal of democratic education, too often 
they conceive their project as a direct trimfiiiiaaion of "fransgressive" ideas 
and practices. The follou'ers of Paulo Freire's "pedagogy of the op- 
pressed," for example, assume an audience that is already converted to 
an oppositional social program — instructors who desire to become 
"transformative intellectuals" and presumably lack only the lesson plan 
to find out how it is done, and students who are interested in (or at least 
not resistant to) becoming radicalized. Presupposing an already con- 
verted clientele of teachers and students, this model only provokes re- 
sentments among ideologically mixed faculties and student bodies like 
the ones most of us know. The goals of oppositional pedagogy seem to 
me to have more chance of being realized by the strategy of making 
political debate more central in the curriculum rather than trying to turn 
courses or curricula into extensions of radical thoughf. Such a strafegy 
makes for a more coherenf curriculum as well as a more democratic 
culture. 

1 recognize that mv critique of curricular fragmentation rehearses 
some old and familiar complaints. In some ways, I ha\'e only been echo- 
ing today's educational conservatives, who lament the atomization of 
the curriculum into a pluralistic cafeteria counter of disparate items. And 
up to a point, the conservatives are right. They ha\’e exposed the conse- 
quences of a century of liberal pluralism in educational thinking, which 
has operated on a principle of li\’e and let live. Liberal pluralism says, 
in effect, 1 won't try to stop you from teaching and studying what you 
want if you don't frv to stop me from teaching and stud\’ing what I want. 
Conservatives are right to point out the bad educational consequences 
of this live-and-let-live philosophy, which has resulted in a curriculum 
that offers a great diversity of subjects but virtually abdicates the respon- 
sibility to help students make sense of it. The trouble is that, having iden- 
tified a real problem, the conser\ atives would cure it by superimposing 
a higher order on the curriculum, an order that they like to call "the tra- 
dition" or "the common culture," but that is essentially Ihcir idea of or- 
der and common culture', which is only one ci'iitender among many. 

Modern educational history has been one of alternating pendulum 
swings between the liberal pluralist solution, everyone do their own 
thing, and the conservati\e solution, everyone do the conservatives' 
thing. We would seem to be in a conservatiw phase of the pendulum 
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swing <it the moment, with cultural literacy programs in the schools and 
core curricula in the colleges. But I believe it would be closer to the truth 
to say that both the liberal pluralist and the conservative solutions have 
run out of gas. Everyone doing their own thing has made a mess of the 
curriculum, but cleaning up the mess bv returning to a traditional cur- 
riculum would make a far worse mess, if only because it would have to 
be imposed bv force. 

The liberal pluralist and thi conservative visions are actually only two 
sides of the same coin, for neither vision is able to imagine anv positive 
role for conjliit within the curriculum itself. Conflict for the conserva- 
tives is a symptom of nihilism, decline, the disintegration of the com- 
mon culture. But liberals are almost equally ill at ease in the face of 
contlict. Liberals like to glorify "diversity,'' but when diversity leads to 
conflict they too are at a loss. .\nd today the conflict has become so deep, 
antagonistic, and overtly political that the old conflict-avoidance strate- 
gies no longer work as well as they used to — that is, parceling out the 
curricular spoils to the conflicting factions and then keeping them in 
separate departments, courses, and offices so that no unseemly disagree- 
ment can break out. The dirty linen is showing ansAvav despite the si- 
lent agreement not to wash it in public. 

That is why it seems to me that the best way to deal with the present 
educational conflicts is to start turning them to our adwintage, not sim- 
ply^ by teaching the conflicts in isolated courses, however, but by using 
these conflicts as a new kind of organizing principle to give the curricu- 
lum the clarity, focus, and common ground that almost all sides agree 
that it lacks and to engage our students in our most fundamental dis- 
putes. Conflict as a form of common ground? It sounds at first like a 
strange and threatening idea — we think of conflict as something that 
divides us when what we want is to come together; it smacks of tradi- 
tional agonistic male competition. VVe need to distinguish, however, 
between unproductive conflict, which fails to rise above the level of an- 
tagonism and put-downs and the kind that can bind people into a new 
kind of communitw In tins latter sense, the term "conflict" is not opposed 
to "community" but presupposes it. I believe the conflicts that are now 
compounding the confusions of students have the potential to help those 
students make better sense of their education and their world. 

I rving to practice what I preach, 1 have lateh' begun reorganizing 
some ot my literature courses around the current culture war. As we 
know, the last several years have seen a sudden increase in the number 
of articles, editorials, and tingr\' pcdemics attacking the ideologv ot "po- 
litical cc^rrectness" that allegedly has been running roughshod over dis- 
sent in the academic humanities. E\er\‘ time a new attack or 
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counterattack appeared during a semester, 1 would add it to my Xerox 
packet and assign it (one advantage of teaching this way is you never 
have to worry about running out of material). 

It so happened that the first week of our ejuarter coincided with the 



in the faculty lounge between a traditionalist and a feminist professor 
over Matthew Arnold's "Dover Beach,"* In the piece I suggested that the 
students whom the traditionalist professor complains about who are left 
cold by "Dover Beach" might have found the poem more interesting and 
accessible had they been able to witness his debate with his feminist 
colleague, who questioned the gender assumptions about the poem. 
After all, "Dover Beach" hadn't been doing all that well with students 
before any feminists and deconstructionists arrived on the scene, 

1 suggested that the traditionalist's feminist colleague was doing both 
him and "Dover Beach" a favor by attacking the poem in a way that made 
both the poem itself and his traditional way of teaching it more mean- 
ingful than they were before. Traditionalists should be grateful to theo- 
rists for giving their position more legibility than it had before. I have 
discovered to mv surprise that it is much easier to explain the universal' 
claimed by traditional canonical authors like Matthew Arnold once 



something to compare it with. By the same principle of contrast, I have 
found that reading non- Western novelists like the Nigerian (Jhinua 
Achebe makes it easier for my students to understand the "Western" 
qualities of a writer like Joseph C onrad. Whereas previously the concept 
of "Western" seemed puzzling — Western as opposed to what? — they 
now have a point of comparison. 

1 concluded in mv hUirjier''^ essay that the best way to rescue poems 
like "Dover Beach" was not to try to protect them from th* critical con- 
troversies about their value, but to use those controversies tt) give them 
new life. I also concluded that, far from diverting students' attention from 
reading literary works in themselves, such controversies were a good 
way to give students entry into those works by raising the question of 
what it means to read a literary work "in itself" and how one goes about 
it. I he debate over "Do\er Beach" that 1 had described in my article could 
be used to introduce the traditional skills of close reading while at the 
same time inviting the questions about those skills that the new theo- 
rists raise — to what ewtent d(X‘s the close reading ol any te\t inevitably 
involve the reader's culturally induced assumptions? To what extent is 
tc'xtual representation a scene ot power and conflicts of power? 

I was struck bv the eagerness with which my students entered into 
the debate over "Dover Beach," sonu‘ taking the feminist's side, some 
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the traditionalist's, some arguing that neither position was adequate or 
that the issues themselves needed to be refrained. In one class, the most 
severe criticism of the feminist's interpretation came from a student who 
was taking a feminist theory course and who found her interpretation 
of "Dover Beach" simplistic and reductive. As in any good discus.sion, 
the original polarization of Left vs. Right was displaced as third, fourth, 
and fifth positions emerged and as those who began on one side ended 
up on the opposing one or somewhere else entirely. One student ac- 
knowledged that though ho was not convinced by the feminist's critique 
of "Dov'er Beach," struggling in his paper to refute her interpretation 
made the poem seem more interesting to him than when he had read it 
in high school, where it had been presented simply as an example of 
poetic greatness. 

It was clear that my class' interest in the debate over "Dov'er Beach" 
came partly from the public prominence of such controversies, which 
have made the issues of the humanities suddenly seem more real to stu- 
dents than they have seemed in the past. But I believe their interest also 
came from the fact that they had been exposed to these clashing theo- 
ries and interpretations in a fragmentary way throughout their college 
careers and were finally getting a chance to see what was at the bottom 
of them. And contrary to widespread fears, the revelation that their teach- 
ers are at odds did not seem to destroy the students' respect for them. It 
was as if the sight of their teachers becoming passionate and angry made 
us seem a bit more human, less the image of remote imperturbability 
that so often makes teachers seem strange and forbidding to students. 

So much for how in my own teaching I have been feeling my way into 
organizing literature courses around the culture war. But for reasons 1 
suggested earlier, I think we need to move beyond the confines of the 
individual course and begin using such debates as a means of overcom- 
ing the isolation of courses, departments, and university divisions and 
opening up a dialogue between them. 

In a way, I was already moving beyt>nd the confines of my course 
insofar as I identified the different positions in the debate over "Dover 
Beach" as ones my students could recognize in their other teachers. Your 
colleagues do not have to be physically present in vour classroom in 
order for you to teach their debates with one another or yourself. But if 
I am right in arguing that students need to experience an intellectual 
community in order to be able to join one, then there are limits to how 
much you can accomplish through even the best solo performance. 

1 low’, then, can wt* begin to link our courses, assuming this has to bi‘ 
done w'ith a minimum of cumbersome administrative red tape and with- 
out limiting the freedom of choice of teachers and students? I believe 
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one very promising model is at hand in our professional cotifcrcnccs and 
symposia, which have a great deal of untapped educational potential. 
Conferences make creative drama out of intellectual activity in a way 
that the more restricted setting of the course does not. One senses in the 



they are attended stems from their ability to provide the kind of intel- 
lectual community that is so sadly missing from the home campus and 
the everyday routine of teaching. The conference format, however, can 
be used to inject some of that community into that everyday routine. 

Too often, we tend to think of these conferences as preliminar)^ to what 
vve do in "the classroom," when the kinds of conversations we have there 
would often be more illuminating to our students than any strategies 
we take home from them. In fact, we teachers feel we learn a great deal 
from these conferences, we are increasingly making them a part of gradu- 
ate education, and there is nothing about them in principle that would 
prevent us from adapting them to the interests and needs of undergradu- 
ates. 

Here, then, are some specific conference ideas that can be used to turn 
courses into conversations and conflicts into communities. Imagine, say, 
that as few as two or three instructors or as many as a whole depart- 
ment or college agree that in the fifth, the eighth, and the eleventh week 
of a semester, they will suspend their regular class meetings and hold a 
series of multicourse svmposia, each of which will be based on one or 
two common texts agreed on in advance by the instructors. All the stu- 
dents in the courses involved will be expected to take part. 

An ambitious department or college' might even declare a theme for 
a whole semester: a semester that was actually nhoiit something such as 
the battle over the humanities or political correctness woulei figure to 
generate tre'mendous excitement and community without in any way 
forcing anvone to conform to anyone else's beliefs, and the theme could 
change from one semester to the next to keep diverse interests satisfied. 
(Faculty should be free to decline to adapt their courses to the theme, 
though dropping out would now acquire meaning, for once.) 

Some possible topics for these symposia: 

1. "Writing and Culture": This symposium would combine compo- 
sition and literature courses around the issue of utilitarian vs. aes- 
thetic concepts of writing, a conflict buried in the great division 
between literature and composition. A good text might be the open- 
ing chapter of Robert Scholes's book, Tcxhinl Power, which points 
out that the very identities of composition and litem ry study are 
defined bv the invidious hierarchy of low practical communication 
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in composition and high aesthetic communication in literature (see 
Scholes 1-17). If the budget allows, Scholes or some other author 
(whether a critic or creative writer) could be invited to speak at the 
symposium. 

2. "The Multiculturalism Debate: Pros and Cons," or, a variant: "Po- 
etry, Nationality, and Gender": The publicitv flier for the new 
world studies program at Queens College, New York, suggests an 
excellent topic for this one: "Do women writing poetry in Egypt, 
Latin America, and the United States have more in common as 
women or as poets?" Poets and critics could be invited from out- 
side. 

3. "Arc Art and Scholarship Political?" or, Coixflict over Politi- 
cal Correctness, in the Disciplines and in Student Life": Heart of 
D/yrA'/iL'ss, Achebe's critique of it, and his T/////ys Fall Apart w'ould 
be a natural for this c>ne. 

4. "Academic Cultures and Student Cultures"; Lots of possibilities 
here; the very concept of "student culture" bridges the gulf between 
student discourse and academic discourse, encouraging students 
to think like anthropologists about their own lives and to take stock 
ot their often ambivalent relations to the academy. 

s. "Truth, Objectivity, and Subjectivity in the Sciences and Humani- 
ties": This one sounds drv, but a good conference would figure to 
make it less so. 

6. "High and Popular Culture": This could be based, perhaps, around 
a classic novel and the film treatment or on readings of literature 
and readings of advertising. 

Though they would take their starting point from contemporary de- 
bates, such conferences could be aimed at exploring the history of what- 
ever debate is chosen: Is the current challenge to traditional culture 
unprecedented? How might the twentieth-century culture war compare, 
say, to the se\'enteenth-century battle between the ancients and moderns 
(as dramatized in Swift's Battle of the Book^) or to later conflicts over the 
ad\ ent of romanticism or the modern avant-garde? How does the present 
debate over "the canon" compare to the debates which raged in periods 
when that term referred to religious ;*ather than secular texts? Ideal Iv, 
these issues would not draw attention away from literary and c>ther texts 
but would provide points c>f entrv into them that students now tend to 
lack. 

It is obv iously crucial that steps be taken to combat the deadly syn- 
drome in which professc>rs speak only with professors and students sit 
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bv passively as spectators. To prevent this from happening, students 
should be assigned definite roles with increasing degrees of involvement: 

Conference 1: Students write papers nhoiit the conference. 
Conference 2: Students give formal papers or critical responses in 
the conference. 

Conference 3: Students organize the conference, choose the topic, 
plan the program, invite inside and outside speakers, and so forth. 
Students figure to become less timid, more intellectually aggres- 
sive in such a communal situation, having some models to imitate 
of how disagreements are acted out and negotiated while a single 
professor is no longer the sovereign authority in the room. As one 
instructor put it after teaching an introductory course with several 
of his colleagues, ''Our students were able to disagree with us be- 
cause they saw us disagreeing with each other." 

An advantage of the conference idea is that almost any group of teach- 
ers can implement it at any time, without the need for exhausting fac- 
ultv meetings, changes in requirements, and bureaucratic red tape. 
Instead of wrangling fruitlessly for hours trying to agree on the content 
of a new introductory course, a department or college might be wiser to 
convene a conference on " f he State of the Discipline Today" and chan- 
nel the wrangling into a discussion — keyed to a list of readings — that 
will introduce students to the issues the department would not have been 
able to agree on anyway. 

I want to conclude bv addressing some objections that have been made 
to these proposals. It has been objected that teaching the conflicts in this 
fashion would only add yet another obligation onto the shoulders of 
alreadv overworked and burned -out teachers. But teaching the conflicts 
is not a matter of adding a new obligation, but of doing something we 
are already doing now in a wav that vwnild help us as well as our stu- 
dents get more out of it. It is not a matter of an adding another extra task, 
but of performing existing tasks in relation to our colleagues rather than 
in a vacuum. Nor is it a matter of luidin^ theoretical debate to teaching 
literature but of embedding the teaching of literature in our theoretical 
differences. It is really the existing system ot disconnected courses that 
is the prescription for burnout, since it results in immense duplication 
of activitv while leaving teachers with no means of helping one another. 

A second objection is that teaching the conflicts involves a kind of 
relativ ism or skepticism: the university throws u| is hands and says, 
"Ah, well, it's all relative. . . Ikit this objection contuses relativism with 
ciisagreement. The real prescription tor relativism is to expose students, 
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as we do at present, to a series of disparate perspectives which never 
engage one another. Disagreement is the opposite of relativism: we 
would not engage in it unless we assumed there was some consensual 
truth to be gained at the end of the process. When truth is contested, it 
is by entering into debate tliat we search for it, 

A third objection is tliat today's undergraduates do not possess the 
basic cultural literacy that would be needed to understand today's ma- 
jor cultural debates, Wliat good would it do to expose students to a de- 
bate over poetry in Egypt and Latin America if he or slie thinks Egvpt is 
a planet and Latin America a neighborliood in New York? It is true that 
we do need to know some information in order to enter into it. But the 
best way to learn the facts about Matthew Arnold and "Dover Beach'' is 
not to memorize such items as dead information but to be exposed to 
an interesting discussion that gives you the incentive to want to learn 
those things. 

A fourth objection is that power differences and hierarchy would 
make debate impossible. Would an untenured assistant professor risk 
challenging the department chair? Would part-timers risk challenging 
senior faculty? The answer is yes, I think, at least some of the time in 
some departments. You can fail to get tenure by fiot challenging your 
superior, by not speaking up. Power differences would not be eliminated 
by the sort of thing I am recommending but would become part of the 
agenda of discussion — instead of, as usuallv now, building up repressed 
resentments. 

Finally, I have been told that we do not want to turn the curriculum 
into a shouting match and further polarize an alreadv overly polarized 
discussion. But the fact is, the curriculum is alrcadi/ a shouting match, 
and it can only become a more antagonistic one if we do not find pro- 
ductive ways to engage our differences. The hostility in the atmosphere 
at present is all the more reason for bringing the conflicts to the level of 
open discussion rather than let them further deepen and fester. 

1 would respond similarly to those who scold me for using pugilistic 
or other adversaria! images and tell me that conflict is inherently male. 
Feminists who object to adversarial discourse can onlv do so 
adversarialh' — 1 tliink we need to talk about this double bind. On the 
other hand, the question ot how controversv and debate arc gendered 
in our culture is serious and important. It would make an excellent ques- 
tion for a multicourse symposium, with suitable texts perhaps bv Carol 
Clilligan, Deborah Tannen, and others, 

rhe point that all these objections miss is that we are iihvaih/ "teach- 
ing the conflicts" right now. We are teaching the conflicts every time a 
student goes from one teacher's course to another or from one depart- 
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ment to another. I am only suggesting that we stop teaching the conflicts 
randomly and haphazardly and start doing it in a controlled way that 
gives students a chance to join our conversations. We are already teach- 
ing the conflicts now, but to do it well we need to do it together. 



Note 



1 . See Graff, ''Debate the Canon in Class" ; this essay is excerpted and ad apted 
from a longer essay, "Other Voices, Other Rooms"; a further revised version 
appears in Bci/otiit the Culture WVzr 37-41. 
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In 1892, Anna Julia Cooper, a teacher, scholar, community activist, and 
the first African American woman to be named president of a college, 
stated: 

Our monov, our schools, our governments, our free institutions, our 
syslems of religion and forms of creeds are all first and Iasi to be 
judged by this standard: what sort of men and women do ihev grow? 

How are men and women being shaped and molded by this system 
of training, under this or that form of government, bv this or that 
standard of moral action? You propose a new theory of education; 
ivimt <ort of men lioes it turn out? [emphasis mine] ... 1 care not for 
the theoretical symmetry and impregnable logic of voiir moral ^ ode, 

I care not for the hoarv respectability and traditional mysticisms of 
your theological institutions, I care not lor the beauty and solemnity 
of vour rituals and religious ceremonies, I care not even for the 
reasonableness and unimpeachable fairness of your social ethics, — 
if it does not gi\ e us a sounder, healthier, more reliable product from 
this great factory of men [her emphasis] — I will have none of it. I shall 
not try to test your logic, but weigh vour results — and that test is 
the meu'^ure of the stature of the fullne'i^ ofo man [her emphasis]. (Cooper 
282-S3) 

just as Anna Julia Cooper believed in 1892, I believe a century later that 
the fundamental reason for valuing a course of study and for teaching 
as we do is that we like the kind of human beings that it makes. By the 
same token, then, the fundamental reason for a change in teaching, in 
course content, in text selection, or in a curriculum is that by one pro- 
cess or another, the current framework is ineffective, or inefficient, or 
inadi'quate, or perhaps even incapable of making the kind of human 
beings that we deem it important, necessary, reasonable to make. 

If such a perspectix'e can be used, ('\'en momentarily, as a reasonable 
pc>int of departure in looking at the intersection of theory and practice, 
tlK*n the initial c|uestii>n is not what or how' do w'e teach, but what kind 
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of person do we wont to make? Initially, the question is not what bal- 
ance of traditional English, American, or other literature there will be, 
nor even how much time will be devoted to building knowledge rather 
than skills or to developing a sense of identity and self-direction rather 
than enhancing levels of performance and achievement. Initially, the 
question is, given the realities of the world in which we live, what kind 
of people do we ideally want, need, must have to emerge from a par- 
ticular course or course sequence after they have experienced it? What 
do we want to guarantee? What do we allow ourselves to hope for? 

Like Anna J. Cooper, i believe that this is really the hard part. I be- 
lieve that this is the measure that we are really held to. I can make a case 
for valuing works like Paule Marshal Ts Browu Girl, Brown^toues. I can 
suggest strategies and resources for teaching, but the more critical case 
to make, in my opinion, is how such texts might help us engender ways 
of thinking, ways of being, ways of behaving that support, ideally, how 
we would prefer human beings to be. Such a perspective allows for a 
whole range of possibilities for how to choose and shape content and 
how to facilitate growth and development. 

So, what kind of person, essentially, would I like to see emerge an- 
nuallv from our literature courses across the nation? The answer begins, 
of course, with the way that 1 see the world. What's out there? 

When I look across the global landscape, I see that we are facing what 
my people (i.e,, people of African descent) call tryin' times. We face dif- 
ficult conditions and complicated choices. We are having to live with 
the mess that we've made of things. There are the legacies of slavery, 
imperialism, and colonialism. These chickens are coming home to roost, 
and we're getting quite loud about it. There are the legacies of the un- 
bridled, undeliberated uses of our natural resources. We have now, on 
this small blue planet in the middle of nowhere, the potential to use up 
ourselves and everything else and then to have no place to go. There are 
legacies of war, aggression, inequity, and injustice. Around the globe, 
including in our own United States of America, we are experiencing, in 
untold numbers, homelessness, hunger, disease, illiteracy, poverty, as 
well as the devastation of ever-present drugs and violence. 

I see despair and hopelessness and an increasing need tor tour C's 
— no, not the Conference on College Composition and C\>mmunication — 
but compassion, communication, ax>peration, and courage. The funda- 
mental human challenge has written itself boldly on our walls: We must 
be able to live, learn, work, giow, and prosper in the midst of others who 
may be c|uite different from ourselves. C")ur little world is in a mess, a 
mess that was created, in Kirge part, by our own hands. If we are to sur- 
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vive we will most certainly need to draw on all our human talents and 
potential. We will need to think our way out, talk our way out, and sup- 
port ourselves physically, spiritually, intellectually as we do so. 

At this very minute, we need to demonstrate some special skills: 

1. We need the ability to resist closure, i.e., to resist the urge to come 
to conclusions too soon. Instead, we should concentrate more on 
being careful observers who intend to hone our abilities to look in- 
side and outside ourselves to other ways of seeing and experienc- 
ing the same situation. In other words, we need to be able to listen 
to our own voices and to the voices of others; to think; to examine 
carefully values, opinions, and behavior — our own as well as those 
of others. 

2. We need the ability to express our thoughts, feelings, ideas, and 
concerns, clearly, effectively, and we also need the ability to re- 
spond to the thoughts, feelings, ideas, and concerns of others re- 
spectfully, conscionably, effectively. 

3. We need the ability to be analytical about everything, to see what 
situations and circumstances are and are not, as well as what they 
could be. Imbedded in this skill is a recognition of the need to look 
consciously for both similarities and differences. In doing so, we 
can learn to take into account history, context, power, privilege, en- 
titlement, authority; to take into account the specifics, not just the 
generalities of human lives, conditions, experiences, contributions. 

To my mind, the combination of such skills helps to stretch our imagi- 
nations to unknown limits. With well-used imagination, we have a bet- 
tor chance of adjusting more flexibly to the hard work of living and 
breathing in the presence of others. Within this schema, then, I see En- 
glish studies (which I define here as the study of literature, literacy, and 
language) filling a critical role. It is an area that seems perfectly suited 
to all educational levels (see, for example. The En^^lisli Coalition Confer- 
ence), but particularly to the college level, to support the development 
of the types of flexibility that would allow human beings to participate 
in a world in which compassion, communication, cooperation, and cour- 
age might operate svstemicallv, vibrantly, and productively. 

In recent decades, manv teachers, researchers, and scholars have 
noted, part icu lari v in the face of the contemporary scene, a need for re- 
flection in English studies. In actuality, however, we are really just be- 
ginning to reconsider how and whv we think of ourselves as a discipline 
in the wavs that we do, and we are refill y just beginning to explore the 
broad landscape of possibilities for how we might operate in terms of 
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curriculum, pedagogy/ and assessment. Across the nation, vve are strug- 
gling with the apparent reality that the old constructs just aren't keep- 
ing pace with either academic or social needs. In particular, our 
understanding of what constitutes a text and what constitutes knowl- 
edge is changing. What is also changing is our understanding of the 
impact of power, authority, and responsibility on people, knowledge, 
and action. 

If we recognize these winds of change, and if we consider the cur- 
riculum as the entity that must modify itself in response (the tree that 
must learn to bend in the wind to preserve both itself and us), then this 
image allows us to see a particular moment of change not just as revo- 
lutionary, but perhaps more often than not as evolutionary. We are able 
to see that a change in shape or a shift in direction originates from prior 
conditions. These conditions, as they transform themselve.s, then, encour- 
age change or, in some instances, demand it. Always, tensions exist, but 
we can use these tensions to invite, make room for, and nourish new 
ways of thinking, 

I believe that viewing this process as evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary is a proactive, rather than a reactive, stance. It conjures images 
of growing, developing, unfolding, rather than images of chaos and 
destruction. Assuming a place for both continuity and change allows for 
the possibility of flexible and productive models in response to press- 
ing needs. An evolutionary stance encourages us to bring both critical 
and creative thought to bear on problems and conditions since the goal 
is to evolve, not to revolt. It allows us to put aside some of our anxieties 
because, in the wide-ranging view of past, present, and future, the ques- 
tion of what to teach can be recognized not as a new one but a continu- 
ing one. We see clearly that it is a question that we have had in the past. 
It is a question that we have now. It is a question that we will have again 
and again and again as both the contexts and the impulses for learning, 
acculturation, and human survival change, as in our situation today. 

With this wide-ranging view, we can envision this moment in our 
discipline as the retelling of an old story for a new generation. With this 
focus, curriculum becomes a mechanism for storytelling, a tool by which 
we shape and direct a ^tor\/ of truth and beauty, achievement and ac- 
countability, a story that points out pathways to knowledge and under- 
standing. Using this perspective, we can recognize that the ways we 
conventionally use the word clwii^c often imply a need to tell a different 
storv, a new storv, another story. If, however, the goal is to think anew, 
with more enlightening theoretical constructs, then a primary task, as 
demonstrated, for example, by many contemporary scholars who speak 
from a race, class, gender, or cross-disciplinary perspective, is not to tell 
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<1 new story but to tell the same story differently. The effort is to recon- 
sider voice, audience, context, purpose; to take into account the 
convergences and divergences of crosscurrents; to raise questions like: 
Whose story, whose curriculum is it or is it not? What is the pretext, 
subtext, m eta text? For whom was the course or the curriculum crafted 
or not crafted? How does the tradition out of which this curriculum, this 
literature, this story comes connect or not connect with other stories, 
other traditions, other curricular or scholarly impulses? 

Clearly, the type of change that we are talking about is not a lateral 
one. The suggestion is not that we just put in Hnne// Girl, Broicustonc^ 
and take out something else. The change is not simply exchanging one 
story for another. Lateral changes somehow seem not to account ad- 
equately for the complexities of either storytelling, as I have come to 
appreciate it, or the complexities of the contemporary context from which 
the current needs for change emerge. The essence of this suggestion is 
not displacement. It is more than just changing the artifacts, the books, 
the texts. Nru^ tcxt> are not enough to renew, to revitalize, or to reconfigure 
(I cnrrienlnm. As I see it, the demand is more for a change in vision, in 
pedagogy, in the sequencing of experiences, in assessment, and, ulti- 
ma tel v, in content. 



A Cautionary Tale 

My take on the difference in the task between just changing from story 
to storv and changing the whole way that we envision storytelling — the 
curriculum-making process — is rooted quite clearly in my personal ex- 
perience of going through a course in graduate school which professed 
to be American literature after the Civil War. This course told its story 
through nox'els, starting with John William Deforest's A'l/ss RaveJier^ 
Conversion: From Secession to L.oifiiltif and including more familiar works 
like Stephen Crane's The Red Bnd^eof Courage, Theodore Dreiser's Sister 
Ciune, Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner's The Gilded Aye, Willa 
Cather's Mi/ Antonio, Frank Norris's MtTcay/a’, and six or seven others 
that I don't especialK' remember now. The course did not include assign- 
ments, or discussions about, or references to an\' texts i')ther than ones 
from this particular American literarv tradition. There was alsti no ini- 
tial acknowledgment of the place from which the professor claimed his 
intellectual authoritx' or of his having created a wtirld among other 
worlds. 1 le tlid not acknowledge other Americas or the oppressions 
which permitted his ,'\merica. 1 le did not recogni/e other traditions or 
other stories which ccnild have been used as point or counlerpiiint. What 
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would have happened, for example, had he created a little intertextuality 
by using Oiir \7y, or Clotci or Coutouihi^^ Forcoi^? How might students' 
understanding of "American" literature have been broadened or deep- 
ened? 

The professor gave, however, no indication of multiple experiences 
of the same or similar events. He showed no sensitivity as to how his 
anointed world, his privileged world, might intersect with or impact 
upon other lives. He did not even acknowledge the particularities of the 
lived experiences which made the chosen texts "true," or representati\'e, 
or imaginative. He did m)t acknowledge "good" by articulating con- 
sciouslv that his choice of analytical criteria deliberately excluded an 
acknowledgment of context. What this professor did was to privilege 
twelve texts from one set of /\merican experiences without even a pe- 
ripheral glance at other analytical possibilities or at the Americans who 
were not represented or privileged through his choices, or even at those 
indix’idiials, in all their specificit\', whi'» were there in his classroom. 

hven so, the classroom of his world was the world for me until the 
verv last dav of the course. On that day the teacher turned to me and to 
a friend from mv undergraduate institution (we were the only two Af- 
rican Americans in a room with no i'»ther racial minc»rities present), and 
he said to us something like, "Maybe you can tell us if there was any- 
thing happening with black people during this time." At that mc'nnent, I 
realized (although I certainly didn't have the vocabulary for it at the time) 
that, in that classroom, 1 had had to create for myself an imaginary place 
from which I could t^bserve an image that I knew, from my envn experi- 
ence, was a distorted one. I had somehow found a way to listen and pre- 
tend that the storv being told there was "representative" ot Autcnciiu 
reality. I had had to create a space which allowed me to leave most 
mvself outside the door and to exist in an environment which gave no 
credit to me or to the fact that something, anything might have been left 
out of this classroom con versa titm. 

What this teacher's question on that last day did for me was to knock 
me right out ot that comft'»rtable seat and remind nu‘ tiiat the class was 
not designed with my history, my culture, my people in mind (although 
my people, the Americans that thev are, are his pei^ple), and that luir 
historv, our culture, and even our literature are indeed part of his his- 
torv, his culture, and his literature totx Our worlds collided. In mie sense, 
we were both \'ictims of the t^ppressitms ot race and gender and igno- 
rance. In another, he didn't notice the extent ot the injustice, the ineq- 
uit\ , and the igmna nee, but I did. I herein lies one tension between what 
we have come to call niar^iu/ccfttcf relatit>nships and the multiple visions 
that marginalized people must always carry with them in this world — 
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while others remain significantly unconscious and insensitive and un- 
accountable. 

The result, of course, was that neither he nor the class was able to 
benefit from the multiple experiences of converging lives, and I was 
unable to benefit from a well-informed, culturally conscious classroom 
leader who was authorized enough, empowered enough, and respon- 
sible enough to help me think again about American literature as if I too 
were an American, as if 1 too were a central part of the dialogue, as if 
my experiences belonged to the experience of a classroom focused on 
/\mcricnti literature, as if my experiences as an American counted and 
that there was indeed a place for my American life, I am not suggesting 
that we must always, deliberately politicize e\'er\' classroom experience. 

I do believe, however, that classrocnns are very much political places in 
the ways that we negotiate space, participation, power, and authority, 
as well as in the ways that we establish value. 1 am suggesting that the 
least we, as the makers and shapers of classrooms, can do with courses 
and curricula is to ackn(v,vledge openly, for ourselves and our students, 
that politics have alwa\ s been and are still inextricably bound to the 
conceptual framing of classrooms and curricula because values, visions, 
and assumptions are inextricabh' imbedded in the intellectual author- 
ity which supports their framing. 

Not only did I not benefit in this Anicriaw literature course from be- 
ing exposed to theoretical or pedagogical constructs that encouraged me 
to bring my American self to this subject matter, I also did not benefit 
from being exposed to theoretical or pedagogical constructs that admit- 
ted their own strengths and their own limitations. In fact, such questions 
just never came up in class until the\' were hinted at by the professor 
(who, I suppose, was making some effort to be liberal) on the very last 
day when he asked m\' friend and me to speak for our race. In the case 
of the professor, 1 believe that he considered himself a good person with 
good intentions. What I understand now from my experiences as a stu- 
dent, as a teacher, and also as a scholar is that good intentions are no- 
where near enough to relieve us of the responsibility of being 
well-informed and thoughtful. 

A Look at the Future 

1 believe that there is a message in this little anecd(>fe h^r all of us, given 
the ilenn^graphiis of this count r\‘, gi\en tlu‘ historical realities ol con- 
verging systems of oppri‘ssion in this country, given the critical need to 
ma\imi/e talents and abilities in this country. 1 believ e that meaningful 
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curricula, which have within them well-deliberated course content, peda- 
gogy, and assessment, swing at will by the ways in which we acknowl- 
edge the genesis of our intellectual authority and by the ways in which 
vve allow for the sharing of the multiple experiences that constitute our 
national reality and, by extension, realities around the globe. Multiple 
accounts, like multiple readings of a single text and critical questioning, 
enable us to see converging and diverging worlds. They help us to fash- 
ion conceptual frames that are broad enough and deep enough to hold 
what 1 like to call expandable insights as we explore, analyze, and make 
meaning of the chaos of knowledge and also the chaos of human beings. 

Such processes help us, I believe, to see a text, or situation, or prob- 
lem space in bolder relief and also to value difference for the personal 
and intellectual benefit not only of those who operate in the margins, 
but of those at the center as well. A basic challenge in our classrooms 
mav indeed be in finding ways to encourage people who are always 
automatically placed or who place themselves so arrogantly at the cen- 
ter to unlock the barriers to their own marginality, their own "'other- 
ness." We really need to talk to these people. Good learning in the context 
within which we find ourselves is not just paying attention when women 
talk about gender issues, or when people of color talk i. ^out issues of 
race and ethnicity, or when people with limited resources talk about the 
impact of economics. All of these issues belong to all of us. We" re not 
being generous to others by being sensitive to other people's concerns. 
They are not just other people's concerns. They seem ne\'er to sta\' that 
docilely in place. One of the most critical questions, as articulated so well 
by Toni Morrison in her collection of essays, Phii/itt^ in the Dark, for people 
who are white, Anglo-Saxon, male, middle to upper class, Protestant, 
heterosexual, phvsically able, or privileged in other ways, is the extent 
to which their privileges exist either because of, in the context of, or at 
the expense of others who are not one or more of those things. 

We must search for wavs to rise to an occasion that demands the rec- 
ognition of how each human being in relation to other human beings is 
sometimes, if not alwavs, "other" for any number of reasons. We need 
to get people out of central territory sc> that they can see what's really 
there and not there, so that thev can see that e\'en people who lake tre- 
mendous comfort in occupying central territory show evidence them- 
selves of distinctions that are worth noting — if we are ever going to 
recognize that there is no such thing as a generic human being, a generic 
American, or a generic student, hvvn when we look pretty much the 
same, we're not. 

We could acluallv be bold and imagine a culture which can grow and 
prosper from the collective authority of our individually "felt senses" 
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of "other/' rather than just from the specifically delineated and often 
arrogant sense of "center" that we traditionally find in educational set- 
tings. Our challenge, then, is to create an evolutionarv space that sup- 
ports an interfacing of people, knowledge, and context; to fashion a 
curriculum that responds positively and productively to current needs, 
which recognizes that conditions and circumstances change, that encour- 
ages critical and creative thinking, and that can make it possible for us 
to take risks, live through the process, and come to understand with a 
more powerful lens. Our challenge is to create a curriculum and peda- 
gogy that can help us not to feel overwhelmed by future needs because 
they also enable us to expect change, to expect strength to emerge from 
change, and to expect to have to keep focusing and refocusing our vi- 
sion. 

In the search to understand ourselves more fully, which 1 believe to 
be a fundamental advantage in the study of literature; to understand our 
connections to the known and the knt)wable more fully, which 1 believe 
to be an advantage of having cultural variety in literature; to transmit 
what we understand to our young more meaningfully and more pro- 
ductively, which 1 believ'e to be more likely with a dialectical vision — 
we must give considerable thought to a careful accounting of multiple 
realities. VVe must focus with more precision on what the world needs 
from students and on what students need from us so that they become 
well-equipped to fill those needs. We must think more flexibly about 
what it is that we want a course or a curriculum to do and whv we want 
it to do that. Based on which and whose assessment of needs? In response 
to what demands? In keeping with what visions, wilues, attitudes? On 
what intellectual authority? Toward what ends, outcomes, expectations? 
Visions, values, attitudes, outcomes, expectations all inform how and 
why we shape and direct our teaching and constitute the genesis of in- 
t(?llectual power, authority, and also responsibility. 

So, the questions are where are we and where do we go from here? 
What should the curriculum, the storv, the texts account for? What else 
needs to be accounted for in our conceptualizations of curriculum if the 
texts, the embodiment of our wavs of seeing, being, and doing, are to 
work productively, meaningfully. It seems to me that we face challenge, 
we tace opportunity, and we face choice. One choice may be to do some- 
thing like changing llic canon, the texts, the stories; adding some texts; 
maybe even taking some away; including a few, perhaps, that are being 
retold in various ways. We could choose to do that — along with other 
things, like (7/a/fyn/y Ihc Iluvrclical con^lrncl^ loliicli jn'Oiiucc canons ami 
clian^ni^ Ihc sinilc^ic^ llial wc use lo Icacli, lo licljt si mien Is lo learn, ami lo 
Icocis of pcrfofmiaucc ami nmicfslamiins^. We could actuallv trv to be 
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innovative, adventurous, and open to possibilities and try to think dif- 
ferently about the whole curricular enterprise, We could look for new 
ways of being, not just new ways of doing, We might even consider that 
the opportunity to think anew is one that we should not miss. 

Obviously, 1 am not really foolish enough to think that I have the magic 
answers to anything. W’hat I'm most confident about is that I've got some 
darn good questions. My hope is that, among whatever other strengths 
any of our decisions may yield, we choose curricular mechanisms and 
designs which invite, affirm, and celebrate both consonance and disso- 
nance, margins and centers. 1 hope that they model and shape visions 
that embrace inquirv, growth, development, and change as norma! phe- 
nomena, phenomeiio '■'^'bich our students can and should adjust. 

I hope that our choices sustain multiple images that are balanced by 
race, ethnicity, class, gender, etc. 1 hope that these constructs minimize 
our tendencies toward dualistic thinking, hierarchies, binary relation- 
ships. I hope, even, that they blur dichotomies like margin and center. I 
hope that these mechanisms and designs increase our peripheral vision 
so that our classroom, departmental, and institutional visions of what 
we are doing are more flexible and more inclusi\'e. 1 hope that they 
broaden the assumed territiiry of learning and achievement so that w'e 
are kH>king not just on the lines, as we ha\'e so much in the past, but also 
between the lines, under them, around them, over them, beyond them. 

1 hope that we name our search a search tor depth and breadth and sub- 
stance, and 1 hope that we accept this quest with the confidence that in- 
d eed t h e re a r e s u ch rich es t o be f o u n d a n d generated. 

1 hope that the spirit of change is a generous one which seeks and 
expects to find strength and to gi\ e credit in ways that affirm, push to 
new limits, and empower. I hope that we ha\ e the courage and the com- 
passion to work through with our students thcMr discontent and discom- 
fort as thev face realities that they may not choose to face by their own 
volition. 1 hope that we can operate with the courage of our convictions 
despite the knowledge that the task is complex, the pathways are often 
rough, and the struggle to traverse them is ine\'itably intense and infi- 
nite. 



One Small Step at a Time 

In giving mvself the same challenge that 1 give to others, 1 have tried to 
act as a teacher- researcher in my own classes. 1 he effort is twv>to!d. One 
part is to imagine ways of approaching the complex task of re-visioning 
what a course might be like and experimenting in small ways to deter- 
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mine how I can compress the distance between the ideals that I hold as 
teacher, writer, scholar and the realities that I recognize in teaching, learn- 
ing, and li\'ing. The second part is to be as consistent as I can about hold- 
ing my own feet to the fire, forcing myself to be vigilant about conscioiia 
tcachi)!^. 

In essence, in recent \'ears I have forced myself to turn each classroom 
into an open inquiry. By doing so, I have gained more comfort wdth be- 
ing straightforward with students about what I see myself tr\'ing to do 
in the courses and why. I am much more consistent than I used to be 
about taking the time to let them in on my picture of things; to invite 
them to share their pictures — if they have any; to invite them to respond, 
to be straightforward about what is happening to them in the course in 
terms of its impact or not on their thoughts, beliefs, knowledge, or un- 
derstanding; and to invite them to make their own sense of the experi- 
ence, In other words, I spend much more time than I used to talking with 
students about teaching, learning, knowledge, and understanding. 

Basically, I have learned two lessons. The first is that ''sometimes I 
win, sometimes I lose, sometimes the game gets called for rain," but al- 
ways I remind myself of the bidirectional path between theorv and prac- 
tice, the interchangeable space of what it means to be teacher and what 
it means to be learner, and the never-ending nature of the educational 
endeavor. 

The second lesson is that I get more satisfaction as a teacher having 
to make decisions in a complex world by letting questicMis, rather than 
answers, be my guide. The questions that I have found to be m(')St use- 
ful from course to course are; 

1. How should 1 construct mv students' field of \'ision so that thev 
ha\ e the chance to see the boundaries of the texts that I ha\'e cho- 
sen and perhaps even their own limitations as thinkers and read- 
ers who ha\'e or ha\ e not been prepared to operate in certaifi ways? 

2. I low have I defined the terms of their reading experience? What 
counts? What docs not count? 

3. What is the purpose of the "literature" / the sources of information 
and insight that 1 am using? 1 low will these sources help to do what 
1 \’alue most fundamentallv, i.e., to develop in m\' students a pas- 
sion t\>r language, an understanding of language well-used, an 
understanding ot analytical frames as constructed tools, and an 
understanding of the limitations of one's knowledge? 

1 tind that these three basic questions significantlv affect the specific 
clK)ices that 1 make in a gi\ en course. M\- answers about h>cus — the 
carved out space of inquiry — and the sources of information and insight 
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varv. I liave discovered that "pairings" are extremely useful for thouglit 
and discussion. For example, 1 teach a course called "The Essayist Tra- 
dition among African American Women." I distribute across our class- 
room conversation several contrasts from which we discuss resonance, 
consonance, and harmony: 

1. I pair the voices of African American women in novels, poems, 
and / or song ("creative" writing) with their voices in essays (non- 
fiction prose). 

2- I pair the voices of men who established our sense of what it means 
"to essay" (e.g., Montaigne, Emerson, Thoreau) witli the \'oices of 
nineteenth-centurv African American women as they created a 
space within such a conversation for their own manner of "essay- 
ing." 

3. 1 pair the voices of the African American women who laid a foun- 
dation in this genre with those wlio, in our contemporary context, 
are remaking that foundation. 

4. I pair the "reading experience" of written texts (essays) with \Tsual 
texts (pliotographs, films, videotapes) and/ or oral presentations. 

The point for me is not in choosing a particular set of texts (there are so 
ver\' manv from which to choose) or in ha\'ing the "contrasts' be of a 
particular kind (difference and similarity can emerge from all kinds of 
sources). It is, rather, to keep in focus how 1 answer my three basic ques- 
tions while establishing, course by course, the guidelines for how 1 make 
such decisions regarding which texts and what classroom acti\'ities. 1 find 
this tvpe of decision making liberating since, regardless of how 1 define 
the "core" reading experience, 1 am free to draw boundary lines of one 
sort or another so that my students and 1 can have the joy of cross ,;g 
them. 

The Refrain 

1 beliexe Miat whatever we do w ith theory and pm cl ice in our classrooms, 
it should not leave us, as the Ghanaian-born poet, Abena Busia, says 
within the context of talking about what it means to live in exile: 
"stranded on the shores of Saxon seas" (5). 

Our mission is not to preserve Western authority at all costs. It is 
preserv<‘ humanity. If we can hold in our sights the notion that the im- 
perative IS to preserve the riihness ot our human selves and the universe 
on which we depend, then we just might be able to envision, perhaps, 
that diversitv, flexibility, and change need not alwavs give notice ot 
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colliding worlds. Community can grow out of the dialectic. We can be 
different and still bo valuable. We can have different points of focus, 
different points of departure, and still be engaged quite substantively 
in the same noble enterprise. Sometimes, if given the opportunity, the 
community that emerges from a multiplicitx' of persp^ectives can 
chronicle the coming of worlds in vvhicli we actually make room for dif- 
ference without death. 

What's more, I believe that if we can con\ ince ourselves of these pos- 
sibilities, then we might just be able to hold our students' attention to 
the task long enough to convince them of these possibilities as well. -A 
more wide-ranging view ot ed 'cational p^rocesses over time can enable 
us, teachers and students, to imagine that our feelings of disintegration 
and chaos are at once an illusion and an ever-present realitv. I believe 
that the collective of these things can help us make sense of this never- 
ending task that we call education, not just for ourselves, but for our stu- 
dents. 1 hese apTpiroaches push us to see that learning is dvnamic and that 
its systems and structures should also be part of a p^rocess in which we 
are ne\'er finished but fore\*er becoming. 

The warning is to move with care, recognizing as Busia sav-^, that "this 
razor's edge of human choice is all we have ever had" (74). On our shoul- 
ders is the responsibility of deciding well, not just in good faith but in 
good conscience, with good information and considerable thought. We 
must now go beyond access. We must go bevond intent, v ,ust even 
think beyond the singularitv of the teaeliing of literature, or cle\'eloping 
literacy, or making curricula. We must act with the courageof our well- 
deliberated convictions, with a compassion that underscores a recogni- 
tion of our interconnectedness with others, with the desire to talk and 
to listen well, with an understanding that surviwil is a cooperati\'e \'en- 
lure. Alter all, it seems to me that c>ur \’er\’ li\ es dep^end on it. 
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As new texts have entered the literary camm and the university curricu- 
lum in recent vears, they have been accompanied by /defined by read- 
ings or interpretations and discussions that have acted to signify their 
cultural value and to legitimize the presence of these texts in the larger 
public as well as within the more critical arbiter of culture, the academy. 
Readings of texts and subsequently of their writers become almost as 
important as the texts themselves because they act to locate the text/ 
writer within the culture. Recent discussions of critical theory raise ques- 
tions about the nature of these readings. Michael Berube, for example, 
asks '"whether academization is the life or death of 'culture.' Is institu- 
tional literary study a means to the preservation of culture(s), or does it 
mark the death-bv-assimiladon of vibrant, challenging writers, move- 
ments, and modes of thought?" (18). Posing the issue in tliese terms 
opens the wav for consideration of the interrelations between public and 
academic receptions of texts, between prof ,'ssionalism and 
antiprofessionalism in English studies, between genres of writing, be- 
tween critical theory and pedagogical practice. Such considerations high- 
light the processes of and the complexities inherent in incorporating 
certain texts into the canon, but they leave unaddressed the institution- 
alization of particular readii'.gs of texts. How do interactions of literary 
theory, professionalism, textual features, public reception, and conven- 
tions of publishing shape the kinds of readings we teach in our class- 
rooms? And in the case of historically marginalized writers, how do we 
negotiate these readings of texts with our readings of cultures? 

We propose to explore these questions by considering institutional- 
ized readings ot three recently canonized texts, Zora Neale 1 lurslon's 
rhcir Li/cs Were Wolihiits^ Coif, Leslie Marmon Silko's LVrc///e//i/, and 
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Maxine Hong Kingston's The Woma)i Wnrrior, By institutionalized read- 
ings we mean those interpretations promoted by individuals possess- 
ing "cultural authority"; such readings frequently appear in classrooms 
as part of the (re)production of culture. Institutions, as Mary Douglas 
reminds us, "do the classifying," and institutionalized readings, drawn 
from the discourses of those with cultural authority, classify the ways 
we come to regard texts and, often, the writers who produce them. Here 
we focus on the readings institutionalized by publications and/or peda- 

Written by women from historically marginalized groups, each of 
these three texts includes features that raise questions about genre and 
publishing con\'entions. While the first two are categorized as novels and 
the third as autobiography /nonfiction, each defies easy categorization. 
Their £i/cs includes features that some readers call folklore (see jackson; 
Byrd; and Gloster) or, in more recently fashionable terms, "the illusion 
ot oral narrative" (Gates 196), Cereinom/ eschews chapter divisions and 
blends poetr\' with prose in its seamless narrative. The generic status of 
I he WoniiDi Warrior has been contested since its publicati(')n, with critics 
arguing that it does not conform to conventional definitions of autobi- 
ography (see Wong). 

Institutionalized readings, by nature prox'isional, receive authoriU' by 
fulfilling purposes specific to given contexts. Accordingly, the readings 
applied to these texts do not remain constant but shift with time and cir- 
cumstance, as the multiple readings of Their £i/es over nearly six decades 
demonstrate. The earliest readings, in the form of reviews by Richard 
Wright, Alain Locke, and Ralph Ellison, conceptualized Their £i/es as a 
romance, concentrating on janie's relationship with the three men in her 
life. More important, these early reviewers constructed Their £i/es in 
terms of absences or what it lacked, Wright, the harshest critic, excori- 
ated the novel for having "no theme, no message, no thought" and 
Hurston for having "no desire whatever to mo\'e in the direction of se- 
rious fiction" (25), In similar vein, Alain Locke faulted Their Ei/es for its 
tailure to dive "down deep either to the inner psvchology of character- 
ization or to sharp analysisof the social background" (10), Wright, Locke, 
and Ellison, who served as cultural arbiters of the Harlem Renaissance, 
sought to create a unique cultural aesthetic and found Hurston's text 
wanting because it failed to conform to their definition of black creativ- 
ity. By framing Hurston's novel in these terms, her critics could turn her 
acknowledged giH with language into a fault, claiming that it enabled 
her to pander to a white audience. 1 lowever, white critics, bolh academic 
and journalistic, gave Their / j/(S no attention. This combination of ne- 
glect and a reading of absences plunged Their f'A/e^ into obscuritv. 
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Few critics attended to Their Ei/cs for over three decades, and the few 
who did described it as folklore, highlighting Hurston's training as an 
ethnographer and drawing connections with her more anthropological 
texts, such as Mules ami Men. James Byrd, for example, comments that 
the novel contains "competent handling of folk material, especially the 
peculiar idiom of folk speech and the 'big old lies' of Negro folk charac- 
ters" (37). This reading constructs Hurston as a collector and purveyor 
of folklore, and it makes a case for the verisimilitude ot the novel's lan- 
guage rather than looking to any aesthetic features. Details of Hurston's 
life, particularly her Southern roots and her ability to represent the cul- 
ture of "her people," lent credibilitv to these h^lklorist readings of Their 
Eyes. In concluding his account of Hurston's "genuinely authentic" novel, 
Bvrd asks "how this Northern-educated author came to know the Black 
and white folk of the South so well" and responds with a quote trom 
Hurston's autobiographv that she "was born a Southerner and had the 
map of Dixie on mv tongue" (41 ). Such readings simultaneously exoticize 
Hurston and reinforce the Wright / Locke / Ellison \'iew that Their Eyes 
lacks artistic seriousness. Positioning Flurston as one of "them" and from 
that distant place while at the same time claiming her as one of "us" (with 
a Northern education) suggests that Their Eyes represents history, not a 
unique cultural aesthetic and "artistic" cultural product. As we will ex- 
plain shortlv. The Wotfum Warrior received a similar reading. 

Conventions of publication supported this folklorist reading of Their 
Eyes. The single page of unsigned prose that serves as an "introduction" 
to the first edition asserts that "This is the story of Miss Hurston's own 
people, but it is also a storv of all peoples — of man and of woman, and of 
the mvster\' that the world holds" (our emphasis). This sentence, the last 
on the page, instructs the reader to approach Their Eyes as an introduc- 
tion to (an)other culture, and holds out the possibility of universalizing 
the difference of "all peoples." The second sentence of the introduction — 
"Her writing is of the essence of poetry, deeply communicative, pos- 
sessed of a primitive rhythm tl.at speaks truly to the consciousness e\'en 
before thought can form" (our emphasis) — lends further support to the 
folklorist reading bv suggesting that the language, which operates at a 
preconscioiis level, does noi represent aesthetic choice and sensibility 
but a kind automatic reproduction of patterns derived trom an alien 
population. The major portion of this introduction traces the plot out- 
line of lanie's interactions with the three men in her life, thus highlight- 
ing the novel's romantic aspect. CTitic Evelyn Helmick, who interwea\'es 
details of 1 lurslon's life ("a siormv love affair that threatened to over- 
whelm her") with commentarv on the novel, emphasized this reading 
as she declared, ".'\nd the storv is, from beginning U) end, a Uu'e story 
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of Janie, a romantic, sixteen-ycar-oId quadroon, who dreams of mar- 
riage" (8). 

Neither the folklorist nor the romance reading generated great criti- 
cal interest, and, ha\ ing tailed to attract what BtTube calls an "ongoing 
research program," one that generates a reliable number of "entries in 
each year's ML A bibliography" (60), Their Ei/c< dropped out of print until 
1965, when it was reissued by Negro Universities Press. This edition 
included the same one-page introduction, but the novel entered a dif- 
ferent social context than it had thirty years earlier. Social and political 
movements of the 1960s focused new attention on the work of African 
Americans. Journals such as Pln/loii and The Cr/s/s, which had long pub- 
lished criticism of African American writers, were joined by others that 
addressed a broader audience; MLA cemvention programs began to in- 
clude sessions on African American authors. Darwin Turner's hi n Mi- 
nor Chord included Their Ti/e> in its survey of black literature, and critics 
began to focus on different angles, such as the significance of time and 
the racial self-hatred evidenced bv the Mrs. Turner character (see Giles; 
Ravson). 

While this increased and varied critical attention shifted its status 
somewhat, a more significant transition in readings of Their Ei/es was 
effected by three African American women: Mary Helen Washington, 
|une Jordan, and Alice Walker. In 1972, the same year that the short-lived 
Fawcett edition of Their Ei/e> was issued, Washington published an es- 
say entitled "The Black Woinan'sSearch for Identity," which considered 
Their F.ye^ in terms of its meaning for African American women rather 
than its ability to represent folklore competentlv or its entertainment 
value as a romance. By so doing, Washington initiated a new wav of 
reading Their Ei/e<. June Jordan followed in 1974 with an article that, at 
long last, undercut Richard Wright's critical objections to Their Ei/cs. 
.Arguing that white media manipulation insists on one artist to repre- 
sent the black aesthetic, Jordan offered a more pluralistic alternative. 
While acknowledging Wright's power in inscribing pre^test and hatred, 
she asserted the impc>rtance of Hurston's affirmation of communitv and 
love of African Americans in Their Eue^. This combination of suggesting 
new possibilities for interpretation and releasing Theii E\/es from its bond- 
age to Wright's negative view c>pLM'ied the wav for manv new readings. 

Walkei 's 1975 article furthered Jordan's project of reading Their /.'i/rs 
as "the prototypical Black nm el i>f affirmation |as| . . . the most success- 
ful, con\’incing, and exemplarv novel of Hlacklove that we haw. Period" 
(6). Walker's account of her 1973 search for Hurston's gra\ e, before 
Walker heiseit had gained the cultural authorit\' she now enjeu's, includes 
high praise tor Their / i/e^ and declarations its significance to Walker 
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and other African American women writers. Walker constructs Hurston, 
as Henrv Louis Gates, jr. later phrased it, "to establish a maternal liter- 
arv ancestry" (186) and prepares the way for her later assertion regard- 
ing Their £i/cs: "There is no book more important to me than this one" 
(86). Placing "In Search of Zora Neale Hurston" in Ms magazine prob- 
ably contributed as much to new readings of Their Eyes as what Walker 
said about the no\^el. E\ er since the 1937 reviews, which appeared in Nexo 
Masses, The Nation, and ftaturday Reviexo, everything written about Their 
Eyes had appeared in small-circulation academic folklore journals or jour- 
nals intended primarily for African American audiences (both Washing- 
ton and Jordan published their articles in Black World, for example). By 
publishing the article in Als, Walker (re)int rod need Hurston to a wider — 
and relativelv highlv educated — public and accomplished the cultural 
work of initiating a dialogue between academic and public audiences. 
Walker performed this dialogue in her article by including excerpts from 
Robert Hemenwav's ab(uit-to-be published biography of Hurston along 
with quotations from Langston Hughes and both a librarian and student 
familiar w ith the Hursti^n collection in Yale's Bienecke Library. These 
multiple voices, along w'ith [wo photographs (one occupying an entire 
page) of Hurston, a picture of Hurston's gravestone, a chronology of her 
life, a list of Hurston's books in print at the time, and Walker's paren- 
thetical note after Their Li/ts— "Originally published in 1937, this no\el 
is Hurston's masterpiece" (89) — brc) light Their Eye^ to the public while 
simultaneousl\' opening the w'a\' for new readings of it w'ithin the acad- 
emw 

Later in 1975, the MLA convention program included a session on 
Hurston which included these titles: "Discoveries in the Hurston Biog- 
raph\' " b\' Robert Hemenw'a\'; "1 he Fiction (^f Zora Neale Hurstem by 
Barbara Smith; and "Zora Neale Hurston, Folklorist" by Trudier Har- 
ris. Whiie this last title indicates the continuing vitality of folklorist read- 
ings of Their Eyes, the very existence of this session, coupled with Mary 
Helen Washington's report that participants in this session circulated a 
petition to get Their Eyes back into print (\), show's readings of this novel 
taking new directions. The petition, the grow'ing number of articles, and 
the regular (beginning in 1975) Hurston sessions in the ML.A program 
w'ere supported bv and helped ti^ generate a new' edition of Fheir Eyes. 
Published in 1978 bv the Universit}' of Illinois I’ress, this edition, w'ith a 
cover design featuring "the porch" and the pear tree, invited a more 
complicated reading of the novel. In her foreword to this edition, Sherley 
Anne Willi.ims laments that 1 lurslcui was "remembered more as a char- 
acter of the Renaissance than as one the most serious and gifted art- 
ists to emerge during this pericKi" and credits HursUui w ith "the literary 
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skill to convey the power and the beauty of . . . heard speech and lived 
experience on the printed page" (ix). In summarizing /forecasting the 
plot, Williams gives prominence to Janie's relationships with Killicks, 
Starks, and Tea Cake but also suggests readings that position Their E\/es 
in relation to more prominent texts. In discussing Janie's experience on 
the muck, Williams writes: "Janie has come down, that paradoxical place 
in Afro-American literature that is both a physical bottom and the set- 
ting for the character's attainment of a penultimate self-knowledge (think 
of Ellison's Invisible Man in his basement room or the hero of Baraka's 
The Si/iiteni of Dnnte'.'^ Hell in the Bottoms)" (xiv-xv). No longer simply 
the record of an exotic culture, Their Ei/cs is thus read as an aesthetic cre- 
ation worthy of comparison to that of prominent African American male 
artists. 

Nine years later, the University of Illinois edition advertised itself in 
a banner superimposed on the cover — "1987/50th ANNIVERSARY/ 
STILL. A BESTSELLER" — suggesting that Their £i/c.^ was and had always 
been a popular success. As Philip Fisher reminds us, cultural work of- 
ten involves forgetting as much as remembering — "a last step, the for- 
getting of its own strenuous work so that what are newly learned habits 
are only remembered as facts" (4;— and this advertisement performed 
part of the cultural work necessary to establish Their Ei/e^ as a popular 
as well as an academic success by erasing the history of its critical ne- 
glect. This edition also encouraged mediation between academic and 
popular readings with its back cover blurbs from Doris Grumbach of 
E^ahirdai/ Review and Susan Blake of A}nerican Book Review. While Their 
Ei/t’s gained in popular appeal, it continued to generate an increasing 
number of variant readings. Issues such as female quests, sexual poli- 
tics, authoritv and authorization, metaphor and voice, violence and or- 
ganic consciousness, and structuresof address joined folklore, romance, 
community, and self-realization as points of departure for readings of 
this novel. A Hurston biography, collections of essays, and book-length 
studies also appeared, lending authority to Hurston's status as author 
and, therebv, to Their Ei/cs. 

The 1990 Harper Perennial edition of Their Ei/c>, which framed 
Hurston's text with a foreword l'»v Marv Helen Washington and an 
afterword l'>v Henry Louis Gates, Jr., along with L'>il'>liographies of works 
I'^y and al^out Zora Neale Hurston and a chronology of hei life, further 
institutionalized emergent readings. While Washington affirms that "this 
is a rich and complicated text and that each generation of readers will 
bring something new to our understanding of it" (xiii), she highlights a 
feminist reading that focuses on the issue of voice. Gates offers a more 
pluralistic reading, claiming for I'heir l'.\/e^ a "multiple canonization in 
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the black, the American, and the feminist traditions'' (190), but he de- 
fines it as "a bold feminist novel, the first to be explicitly so in the Afro- 
American tradition" (187). The attractive (expensive), multicolored cover 
design featuring Janie beneath the pear tree reinforces a more metaphori- 
cal reading of TJicir E\/c< and enhances its cultural authority by display- 
ing its capitalistic value. 

As this account shows, complicated interactions of public and aca- 
demic receptions of the text, the presentations of various editions, 
convergences with feminist theory and postmodern views of language, 
multiple constructions of Hurston, sociopolitical circumstances, and the 
visible professionalization of a significant number of African American 
scholars all plaved a role in creating multiple readings of Their £i/cs. The 
dramatic shift from reading this novel as "having no theme, no message, 
no thought" to reading it as multiply canonized "in the black, the Ameri- 
can, and the feminist traditions" (Gates 190) demonstrates the provisional 
and shifting nature of all institutionalized readings. 

Leslie Marmon Silko's Ccrcuuvn/ represents another kind of institu- 
tionalized reading. Published in i977, this novel received immediate 
critical approval. The Nciv York Review of Book asserted, "Without ques- 
tion Leslie Silko is the most accomplished Native American writer of her 
generation. ... A splendid achie\’ement," and this sentence has adorned 
all subsequent paperback editions of N. Scott Momaday s 

Pulitzer Prize-winning Hoii^e Made of Dnicn (1968) prepared both public 
and academic readers for novels by Native Americans, so 
found a read)' audience. A number of reviewers reminded readers of 
C(T( 7 //e?/i/'s (and Silko's) exotic appeal. Kirkuk described it as "an emo- 
tionallv convincing picture of a culture unfamiliar to most" (18). Choiee 
affirmed that Silko "has confidence in her genre and confidence in her 
people — the characters and people she lives among" (684). Barbara 
Jacobs, in a less flattering review, asserted that "though the plot is some- 
times as confused as Tayo's thoughts, the rhythmic chants and simple 
praise are compelling" (1147). Despite this generally positive response, 
Silko's novel has never achieved the kind of celebrity status accorded to 
Hurston's Their I'.i/e^. A small number of articles on Cerenioni/ appear in 
the MLA bibliography each year, but the number does not approach 
those on Their Ei/e^. During the period between 1982 and 1992, for ex- 
ample, i lurston had 143 entries while Silko had only 61. By themselves, 
these numbers indicate little, but the journals and readings they repre- 
sent fill out the picture. /Articles on Silko have appeared in journals such 
as Ml. I t/.s, The jouniut of Ulniie Studies, /\}ueneii}} ludiivi Quiirterlif, and 
Cntiijiie. With relalivel)' small circulations, these journals do not reach 
the broad audiences available to the PMLA articles on 1 lurston. Tliere 
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has been no celebratory edition equivalent to tlie 1990 Harper Perennial 
edition of Their £i/cs. although the Penguin edition of Ccrc})H)iii/. issued 
after Silko's Aliuiiiuic of the Dood appeared, looks more thoughtfully pro- 
duced (expensive) than earlier editions and it contains the addition (on 
page 179) of a full-page rendition of Old Betoni's stars. The places where 
work about has appeared, and the terms in which it has been 

represented by publishers, indicate that it has not vet become, at least in 
the terms that 7//n'r ili/cs has, a book on which public-academic dialogue 
focuses, a book for all readers. 

Vet readings of Ccrciiioni/ have been institutionalized. In 1983, the 
MLA issued Stiuiic< in Anicriciw ludim} Literature: Critical £ssai/s and Course 
Dc^i^ii^. the second volume in a series initiated bv its Commission on 
Languages and Literatures of America. Edited by Paula Cunn Allen, this 
volume includes suggested designs for courses that include Native 
American literature, critical articles on novels such as Cereinom/, lists of 
resources, and discussions of oral literature and autobiographv. Cereinonif 
receives prominent attention in the introduction as one of the few nov- 
els by a Native American woman, and Allen also comments on the need 
for those teaching Cereuioiii/ to attend to "Laguna traditions, historv and 
present conditions'* (\), Among the critical essays included is Allen's 
"The Feminine Landscape of Leslie Marmon Silko's Cereinom/." which 
emphasizes the significance of the land in Silko's novel: "VVe are the land. 
To the best of my understanding, that is the fundamental idea that per- 
meates American Indian Ufe; the land (Mother) and the people (Moth- 
ers) are the same" (127). Allen explains Tavo's illness as a "result of 
separation from the ancient unity of person, ceremonv and land" (128) 
and asserts that his cure derives from reuniting Tavo and the land. No 
doubt Allen's cultural authority, both as an academic and as a represen- 
tative of the Laguna people, helped institutionalize this readingof land- 
scape in Cereinom/: a number of other critical articles followed suit b\' 
considering Silko's portrayal of the land (see, for example, Garcia; 
Nelson; Smith; and Swan). 

Allen also helped generate another of the institutionalized readings 
of Cereinom/ by describing Ta\xi's abilit\‘ to carr\‘ out the ceremonv as 
deriving from "his status as an outcast who, at the same time is one of 
the Laguna people in his heart" (131). This reading of Ce/v//aJ//i/ as the 
story of kayo the half-breed, as a narrativ e of liminalitv, has been devel- 
oped by Diane Gousineau and C»retchen Konnow among others. 
GiHisineau reads the half-breed as a rejectiem of hierarch v and dualistic 
opposition. Konnow does a Lacanitin reading of that takes plea- 

sure in kayo's lack of a totally cohesive, unified self. She concludes that 
1 ayo K'arns b\ the end of [Uo novel "that Otheriiess ciMitains the fullest 
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possibilities of Presence" (88). In its various forms, this reading of G’r- 
Ciiioui/ plays upon Silko's personal condition as being biculturally Na- 
tive American and Anglo by connecting Tayo with the author's own 
Laguna-European roots. Nearly all the readings that emphasize the half- 
breed issue make a connection with the status of the author. 

Other institutionalized readings emphasize textual features, particu- 
larly orality/oral traditions. Questions of genre become prominent in 
such readings, as critics look at Silko's representations of traditional 
poems and stories. Konrad Gross, for example, describes Silko as at- 
tempting to "subdue the novel to the conditions of orality and to 
indianize it by assigning to it a ritual pattern. . . . [l]t [Gvr/^joni/] goes 
against the widespread contemporary belief that the purpose of novel 
writing is to play with various realities, not to master reality" (99). By 
framing the innovative qualities of Ccrcnwtiy in terms of deviation from 
contemporarv critical fashion, Gross does not encourage additional read- 
ings of this novel. Although it would be possible to interpret the lan- 
guage of G’/r/?k)/n/ — as Barbara Johnson, Elizabeth Meese, and others 
have done with Tficir L'l/es— in terms of its creativity, its poetic figures, 
and its postmodern qualities, the readings of its orality have emphasized 
difference and exoticisim. 

Mythical /spiritual dimensions of Ccrcijuvn/ take prominence in other 
readings. Apparently taking seriously Paula Gunn Allen's admonition 
to develop appropriate background in Laguna history and tradition, 
critics who set forth readings of the spiritual / mythical lard their accounts 
with footnotes from ethnographers. Typical of these, Edith Swan's "Heal- 
ing via the Sunwise Cvcle in Silko's CtW/J/tu/i/" includes qiu')tations from 
anthropologists Franz Boaz, Elise Parsons, and Leslie White, among oth- 
ers. Swan argues that "Ghostway, the ceremony conducted on Tayo's 
behalf bv the Navajo medicine man Betoni," (313) constitutes the center 
of the novel. Sketching the details of his ceremony, complete with charts 
that trace Laguna cycles of time and space. Swan concludes that "Tayo's 
becoming is cc>mplete, a new balance achieved, and he has forged his 
place in the schematic order of Spider WTM'nan's metaphysics" (326). 
Whatex'er the motivations behind this and similar readings of Cennuomh 
it evoked a highlv negative response from Paula Ciunn Allen. In a 1990 
article, she writes,"! believe I could no more do (or sanction) the kind of 
investigation of Ccnnnofn/ done by some researchers than I could slit my 
mother's throat. Even seeing some of it published makes my skin crawl. 
1 have yet to read one of these articles all the way through, my physical 
reaction is so pronounced" (383). This visceral reaction from a critic with 
Allen's cultural authority casts all mythical /spiritual readings of Ccf- 
ctuony in a negative light. Allen's react ic>n includes a warning against 
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tliose who pursue such readings. Even as she acknowledges her own 
previous injunction that instructors ground themselves in historical and 
ethnographic material relevant to the novel, she writes; "But to use the 
oral tradition directly is to run afoul of native ethics, which is itself a 
considerable part of the tradition. Using the tradition while contraven- 
ing it is to do violence to it. The ethical issue is both political and meta- 
physical, and to violate the traditional ethos is to run risks that no 
university professor signed up for in any case" (379). Allen's critique 
extends beyond these readings and readers to Silko herself: "[T]he story 
she lays alongside the novel is a clan story and is not to be told outside 
of the clan. I ha\'e long wondered why she did so. Certainly, being raised 
in greater proximity to Laguna village than I, she must have been told 
what I was, that we don't tell these things outside" (384). By question- 
ing Silko's motives and ethics, Allen undercuts the authority of 
as well as its author. If Silko betrays her people by telling a clan storv to 
outsiders, does she deserve her readers' trust? 

As was true lor Their L'l/cs, readings of Cerouoii}/ have evolved from 
complex interactions of textual features, multiple constructions of the 
author, sociopolitical circumstances, and public and academic receptions. 
While recent criticism of Their Ei/e.s has been generative and led to addi- 
tional readings, the reductive readings of CtTt’///o//i/'s oral features com- 
bined with Allen's powerful objections to mythical /spiritual readings 
have prevented a similar burgeoning of critical attention to Cereinotn/. 
hurthermore, Cavfiiom/ has lacked serious and sustained extra-academic 
attention, and the resulting lack of dialogue between public and aca- 
demic readers may also have limited its readings. Whatever the reasons, 
this no\*el appears to be, for the moment, receding from both public and 
academic view. Nearly all the articles published on Ccrcifiom/ in the past 
three years have embedded this novel in discussions of thematic issues 
or of other novels by Native Americans, and none of these articles posi- 
tions Cere}}Hun/ in the center of the current critical discussions as Gates's 
and Washington's articles do Their Ei/t’s. 

The appearance of Mc.vine Hong Kingston's The Wowan Warrior in 
1976 spawned a set of institutionalized readings that helped constitute 
Asian American literary studies. Of course, Asian American literature 
existed before 1976, and I rank Chin, Jeffery Chan, Lawson Inada, and 
Shawn Wong led the project of recovering Asian American literary texts 
by editing one of the first collections of Asian American writing, Aiiieeeee! 
An Antholo^if of A'^unhAnicriain Writer'^ (see Chin et al.). However, it is 
Kingston's ihe Woman Warrior which has had a dramatic impact on 
American literary studies, becoming, in the view of many, the exemplarv 
Asian American text and one of the multicultural texts that has 
contributed to expanding the canon. Kingston herself has secured a place 
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in the contemporarv American literary scene, bolstered early on by criti- 
cal acclaim in the popular media and public sphere as evidenced by pres- 
tigious book awards like the National Book Critics Circle Award for 7 he 
Wofmw Warrior (1976) and the American Book Award for Clii}ia Men 
(1980), as well as by being the recipient of NEA and Guggenheim fel- 
lowships (see Li; and Wong). 

The institutionalized readings of The Wojuan Warriorhaw taken shape 
with the stead V increase of publications since this work first appeared. 
Selections from The Wonnui Warrior (most often excerpts from "No Name 
Woman") appear with regularity in the leading anthologies of Ameri- 
can literature and college readers. At least 88 critical essays on The Wo}}ian 
Warrior have appeared in the ML A bibliography since 1982, and the 
Modern Language Association recently published a guide to teaching 
The Woman Warrior as part of its "Approaches to Teaching World Lit- 
erature" series (see Lim), placing Kingston in the company of such ca- 
nonical figures as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Meh'ille, and W'hitman. 

Unlike Hurston and Silko, then, Kingston garnered almost contem- 
poraneous popular and academic recognition within a relatively short 
period of time. Perhaps this unusual reception results from The Woman 
Warriors ability to fulfill the expectations, requirements, and desires of 
both the larger public market and a more specialized critical industry of 
literary studies. Kingston's text appeared at a time when the United 
States was engaged in discussions about women's rights and "minor- 
ity" rights. The literary canon was under fire for its narrow view of 
"American literature," and Hie MLA's Commission on the Language and 
Literatures of America (which brought out the 1983 volume on teach- 
ing Native American literature) actively sought to foster institutional 
recognition of minority literatures. 

Market forces and a recepti\ e audience, whether public or academic, 
play an important role in the institutionalization of a reading, particu- 
larly when that reading fulfills the audience's expectations of the text. 
The public reception cT The Woman Warrior was filled with desire for the 
exotic and the oriental as exemplified by Jane Kramer's Seie York Time< 
review: 

Ll' noso-Americans must tind it e\ en more hi/arre that we have 
dismissed the mvsterv of China tor the mystique ot the Chinese 
revolution, fen years ago they bewildered us and we ignored them. 

\ow we peer at them in their American Chinatmvns, desperate to 
diseo\ er it the\' belong tt> (Vkingor laiwan — as it the answer ti> that 
(me questi(Mi were all U'e needed to complete t>ur understanding, 
len wars ag(^ thev were the ilkhes ot immigrant .America. I he\ 
were the Chinese waiter, the Chinese laundrvman. Ninv they are 
part ol our new rheU>riL, and thev are still anonymous. ( 1 ) 
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Kramer's review describes an enthusiasm toi things Chinese (during this 
time of the opening up of the People's Republic of Cliina) that echt>es 
with consumer desire for cuitural products. Kramer does make the dis- 
tinction between Chinese and "Chinese-Americans" (hyphenated as if 
to suggest a duality), but she has constructed a particular type of Chi- 
ne>.e American. She has in mind tlie Chinese immigrant who has only 
recently found a life in America, ignoring the fact that five or six gen- 
erations of Chinese had alreadx' been li\ ing in America, had been citi- 
zens for some time, and had not been confined bv the imagined 
boundaries of Chinatowns. Thus, Kingston and her book are reduced 
to representing things Chinese, thereby fulfilling the expectations of a 
public looking for the exotic and oriental. The public was eager to insti • 
tutionali/e Kingston and The Wonuw Wmrior because, in many wavs, it 
fed their expectations and confirmed their beliefs about this "foreign" 
culture which has remained mx sierious e\ en on America's own shores. 

The iWm York Tii)ic< was not alone in producing such a re\iew (simi- 
lar review s appeared in mainstream national publications like T/i;/eand 
\cxc>iccck), Kingstt>n herself beliex'ed that tw’o-thirds of the re\4ew’s of 
The W'oniiw Warrior were in some wa\' praising the stereotypes that she 
aimed to bring into question, remarking 'What I did not foresee w’as the 
critics measuring the book and me against the stereotype of the exotic, 
inscrutable, mysterious oriental" ("Cultural" 55). Kingston also recog- 
nized early on that there would be "institutionalized" readings of her 
text: "The w'omen's lib angle and the Third World angle, the Root^ angle" 
("Cultural" 55). However, what she did not count i>n was being located 
outside of America, or perhaps, inside but not (Jf America. The produc- 
tion or reproduction of the oriental in these rev iew's acts in man\' wavs 
to maintain a certain cultural hegemony. On the i>ne hand, America en- 
thusiasticaliv and genuinely expresses its interest in Chinese culture; on 
the ot**er hand, by constructing an essentialist Chinese culture, these 
review s igm>re the existence of something called "Chinese American," 
the production of a "new " culture u’ithin the intersections of the Chi- 
nese and the American. The public is w’illing to accept only limited rep- 
resentation of a "minority," and what it di>es accept must fit the cultural 
representations that have already been assigned to it. 

Perhaps e\ en more disturbing is the reduction of a diverse culture to 
tlie writings of a single person. Kingston herself is frustrated when she 
is expected to be the single representative of her race and is more dis- 
turbed w hen she hears non-(.'hinese people sav ing to a Chinese person, 
"Well now I know abiuil vi>u because 1 have read Maxine Hong 
Kingston’s books" (Nias I I). Kingston sees this problem only being 
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addressed with the emergence of more Chinese American writers, 
following the example of African American writers who have, in her 
eyes, ''already surmounted tlie problem" (Islas 11). Kingston's acknowl- 
edgment of African American writers and her hope for Chinese Ameri- 
can writers echo June Jordan's assertion that there can be diverse interests 
and multiple projects in a community. Just as Hurston was criticized 
earlv on by Richard Wright and others for pandering to whites, Kingston 
has been charged by writers like Frank Chin with playing to a "white" 
audience (and marketplace) and perpetuating stereotypes. Chin has been 
right to the extent that the public has accepted a certain construction of 
Kingston and Chinese America while ignoring the possibility of a diverse 
community. But Kingston's huge presence has contributed to the pro- 
duction of new Asian American literature which, in turn, creates a more 
"literate" audience, more critical readers, and more readings. 

While the public reception of TJic Woman Warrior has been problem- 
atic, the equally problematic academic reception has been generative for 
the relativelv young field of Asian American literary studies. Despite the 
criticism bv Chin that she does not represent "real" Asian American art, 
Kingston in many ways becomes the lone canonical figure to at least 
provide the field some force with which to establish itself in literary stud- 
ies. However, there is also a tension between Asian American literary 
studies and the larger institution of the academy. Asian American liter- 
arv studies often finds itself offering correctives and challenging orien- 
tal and exotic representations that make their way into the curriculum 
under the guise of cultural pluralism. Just as the reviewers fed a public 
market hungry fora text like The Warrior, so academic critics who 

create readings of Kingston feed a critical industry that allows and sup- 
ports their existence. The construction and institutiemalization of read- 
ings is in many wavs not a gatekeeping function but one of sur\'ival as 
material must be reco\'ered or produced in order to maintain an economy 
of literary criticism and instruction. Thus, while there is much debate 
about the ethics involved in interpretation (especially when consider- 
ing "marginal" writers), it often comes down to material interests, cul- 
tural capital, and the sustaining of a critical industry. 

The appearance ot a study guide, then, might suggest that Asian 
American literature has found a place in the academy. 1 he ML A guide. 
Approaches to Teaehins^ Kin^sfoiT^ Fhe Woman Warrior, suggests that 
Kingston's text can be used in a variety of disciplines: Hnglish and Ameri- 
can literature, American studies, ethnic studies, women's studies. How- 
ever, each of these disciplines has different interests and in pursuing 
them will often i‘m[>hasi/e aspc'cts ot tin* text to the point where there 
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can be only a single reading, a single mcv.ning in the book. And while 
Kingston recognized that her book would be read from certain "'angles/' 
the reification of the text in the academy concerns her: 

Young women on campuses carry The Norton Anfhoh\^\/ of Ufcrnfnre 
In/ Wonic}} like a talisman, like a shield. Just so, they carry The iV'e/nr/M 
Warrior; they call it "the book." "We're studying the book in class." 

"Will you discuss the book with us?" I don't like all this overpraising 
of my daughter and rudeness toward my sons — especially since mv 
writing has gotten better — wiser and more skillful — as I'ye gone 
along. ("Personal" 24) 

In some ways the production of a study guide only acts to further reify 
the text. While its purpose is to aid in the instruction of material that mav 
be unfamiliar, there is a danger that the guide itself will act in the repro- 
duction of racist representations as those who use it may not consider 
fully the range of readings not included. The guide can offer diverse 
readings of "the book," but no matter what disclaimer is made (perhaps 
even by Kingston), there will be a desire to see the guide itself as a "tal- 
isman," as a "shield," as the authoritative and authenticating text. 

The guide is divided into two parts. Part One is concerned with ma- 
terials, discussing the history of the actual text, providing suggestions 
for critical and background studies, and other work which can aid in the 
classroom. Part Two is called "Approaches" and is divided into three 
sections: "Cultural and Historical Contexts," "Pedagogical Contexts," 
and "Critical Contexts: Cienre, Themes, Form." While the entire section 
provides approaches to teaching The Woman Warrior, the division into 
three smaller sections clearly defines particular readings. The section on 
"Cultural and Historical Contexts" is concerned primarih’ with address- 
ing the cultural issues in the text, acting to counter the "misreadings" 
that so often accompany it. The section "Critical Contexts" discusses 
textual and theoretical features, emphasizing the aesthetic anci rhetoric 
of the text rather than reading it as strict ethnographic stud\'. 

I lowever, the section on "Pedagogical Contexts" is perhaps the most 
revealing example of institutionalized reaciing as we see how the text is 
introduced and recei\'ed in particular classroi>m situations. For example, 
the essay bv Judith Melton, "The Woman Warrior in the Women's Stud- 
ii*s Classroom," reduces the discussit>n to issues of Chinese patriarchy 
and the struggle for female identity in a bicullural environment. 4'he 
context of a women's studies class makes this understandabh' the focus, 
but this can also be harmful if such a focus acts onl\' ti> reinforce stereo- 
types t^f C hinese culture and emphasize certain cruel practices, such as 
loi>tbinding, as being an c‘ssi*ntial L hinese characterisliL . Another essay, 
Paul McBride's ” } he Woiimn Warrior in the 1 listorv Classrocun, " reads 
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the text as "microhistory/' as though it is the personal experience of 
Kingston which becomes a representative experience for Chinese Ameri- 
can women. Although Kingston tells her own individual story. McBride 
sees Kingston's text as "usher[ing] us into the otherwise inaccessible 
domain where micro[-] and macrohisJory met, where the individual 
understands and reacts to the relentless forces of history" (98). In other 
words, her experience can be translated into the experiences of cithers 
in a larger historical context. 

While Melton and McBride are only offering two readings in a guide 
offering a variety of readings, their inclusion in a section called "Peda- 
gogical Contexts" warrants some concern. First, their presence suggests 
that they present exemplary pedagogical strategies for the teaching of 
the text. But second, and rehective of the hegemonic force of American 
culture, these readings signal a still pervasive reduction of things orien- 
tal. Granted, the disciplines Melton and McBride are reading for 
(women's studies and historv) have different interests than literary stud- 
ies or ethnic studies, but they allow their desire to fulfill particular ex- 
pectatii>ns which preclude them from a more critical engagement with 
the larger cultural text that accompanies The Woman Warrior. As a result, 
readings of T//e Warrior, both orientalist and corrective, have been 

institutionalized. The ironv is, of course, that without this institutional- 
ization, without the critical debate fueled by such reudings, a critical 
industrv of literarv studies and a public market would both cease to exist. 

As this examination of institutionalized readings of Their fi/es, Gt- 
enumy, and The Wowa}! Warrior indicates, many forces and circumstances 
interact to produce readings, and these readings continually shift and 
change. While academics play an important part in institutionalizing 
readings, thev do not operate unilaterally. As the cases of Their Eyes and 
The WotiHv: Warrior *^ho\\', the conventions and economicsof publishing, 
along w»th the interplav of public and academic readings, contribute to 
the wav texts are read. As the instance of Ceremotn/ suggests, absence of 
the public-academic dialogue may contribute to a decrease in readings 
of all sorts. John Rodden asserts that we are all "institutional readers" 
because the reading process does not occur in a \'acuum: "our responses 
to literature, as to everything else, are influenced by our historical-insti- 
tutional affiliations" (70). This does not mean that all readers enjoy equal 
status or that there is no conflict among classes of readeis. Much ot the 
current hostilitv expressed bv the public press toward the academy can 
be seen as a reaction to professors who construct themselves as profes- 
sional leaders. As Michael Berube observes, the general public si*e-. the 
luHii^n ol a professional class of "readers" as suspicious because it is a 
"disenfranchisement of their rights as readers ot English" (22). l.awrence 
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Levine, Shelley Rubin, Karen Haittunen, and other students of Ameri- 
can culture have shown that anxiety frequently energizes the (middle- 
brow) public's attention to readings institutionalized bv the academy, 
but that hostility often underlies that anxiety. Furthermore, even though 
it remains largely unacknowledged and untheorized, anxiety also shapes 
academics. A clear line of anxiety runs from graduate school orals 
through pretenure evaluations to professorial concerns about the status 
of the critical industry, creating a link between what jemathan Freedman 
calls "those unlikely twins, the middlebrow and the academic" (21), 
Recognizing, implicitly or explicitly, their similarity to, even as they 
declare their difference from, the middle-brow public, academics 
struggle to create viable identities for themselves. Their authority as 
professional readers comes into questi(')ii when the public resists or un- 
dercuts their declarations. As the cases of Hurston and Kingst(»n dem- 
onstrate, institutionalized readings do not always emerge in the heights 
of the academy to be handed on to a passive but receptive public. Our 
investigation shows that the institutionalization c')! readings frequently 
involves complex transactions between public and academic constitu- 
encies, transactions in which the role of the public (middlebrow) reader 
cannot be described as trivial. 

The complex interactions between public and academic spheres be- 
come e\'cn more complicated \ ith texts marked bv racial and gender 
marginality. In considering each writer, we have noted a theme of con- 
struction and contestation of identities. Though the public and academv 
often seem posed against each other, they do seem to share a project of 
constructing writers to fulfill the expectations and desires that thev have 
already placed upon them. VVeseein Hurston, Silko, and Kingston writ- 
ers who have constructed identities in their works, either "fictional" or 
personal, but in many ways unique and not representative of whatever 
group claims them as representative. An anxiety drives both the middle- 
brow public and the academic when they confront subjects that are not 
easily classified and understandable until they construct them as such 
and can then incorporate them into their own projects. Institutionaliza- 
tion, then, becomes a process of transforming complex identities into 
texts that can be processed and disseminated more easih' into larger 
p u b 1 i c a n lI a ca d e m i c s p h e res . 

These interactiems betw'een public and academic spheres bear politi- 
cal implications. Just as we cannot afford to ignore the concerns of the 
public whom we educate and who, in turn, supports the critical indus- 
try upon which our s er\' li\'elihoods depend, so we cannot overlook thi* 
complicated dialoguesbetween public and academic readings that help 
constitute the institutionalized readings we (re)produce in our class- 
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rooms. Rather than presuming that our cultural authority confers un- 
limited power, we would do well to consider ho\ . and where the pc>wer 
signified bv institutionaIi/i‘d readings circulates. Our students can cof- 
fer help in this consideration. Occupying as they do a liminal position 
between public and academic spheres, they simultaneously enrich our 
understanding of the public worlds from which the\' arrix'e as they be- 
come (in var\'ing degrees) part of the academy. 
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printa '< fir<t nttcmpt to s('f Air. W'illuwt'i' "The Creof Amcnaw 

Ali>inj/i?/lrs i’ri'ss. 

Tho pigs were ranged on one side, the dogs on another, and then 
from a third a flock of cultures crept up from time to time. (Anderson 
et al. 30) 



It is tempting to read the French printer's creative typography as an al- 
legory of contemporary education; pigs on the right, dogs on the left, 
and a flock of cultures timidly trying to find a place among them. Are 
all those creatures perhaps feeding on the rotting carcass of Western 
Civilization? Other interpretations may well occur to you. Feel free — 
this is not a classic text; it lacks authority and intentionality. Mv own 
reading of it, however, reminds me of what a contested field education 
is today, how polarized and politicized it has become, how difficult it is 
io speak reasonably and effectiv ely about a coherent core of study for 
college students. Nevertheless, this is just what 1 propose to undertake. 
Specifically, 1 hope to explain just why such concepts as "Great Books" 
and "Western Civ" cannot really solve the problem of our "flock of cul- 
tures," and then 1 shall go on to make a "trivial proposal" for a different 
cc^re of humanistic study for college students. The arrogance of such a 
gesture is all too apparent. In my own defense 1 can only sav that it is 
accompanied by a comparable amount of humility. 1 do not. expect to 
solve our problems here, only to advance our discussion of them bevond 
the pc^int o\ mutual accusations and recriminations. 

Our prt^blem as 1 see it — that is, the problem of a^lUge instructiem in 
general and any Inimanislic core for such studies in particular — ^can be 
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put in the term of two questions. It is »nv hope thcU those concerned about 
educatii^n, whether they are on the "Right'" or the "Left/' might agree 
that it is reasonable to see our problems in this manner. One question is 
how we can put students in touch with a usable cultural past. The other 
is how we can help students attain an active relationship with their cul- 
tural present. These two questions are intimately related, of course, VVe 
cannot answer one without taking a position on the other. Therefore, I 
shall trv to consider them both, though my "trivial" proposal is con- 
cerned mainlv with the second. To approach the matter of usable cul- 
tural past, 1 shall ha\'e to begin with questions of canonicity. This may 
at first seem like just another assault on "Western Civ" and the "Great 
Books " but I ask for your patience. This is a different kind of critique, I 
believe, and it will have a different outcome than is usual. To begin with, 
however, we will need to have a clear understanding of the cultural role 
of canons. 

Without going into a full etymological in\'estigation (which I have 
undertaken elsewhere), let me note briefly that our words cmic, cauou, 
and awuou are derived from the same Greek root, which had a primary 
reference to a tvpe of reed or cane — and that most of their variations in 
meaning can be seen as metaphorical or metonymical extensions of the 
properties and uses of the reed and the palm. It seems reasonable to 
speculate thal the straight and segmented form of certain canes led to 
their use in making lines and measurements. The first measuring sticks 
or rulers were probably canes. Certainly the meanings associated with 
the word Ciwoii in its Greek forms show clearly eno'*gh how measure- 
ment extends to control, criticism, and even taxation. Our English word 
ruler, though not connected etymologically with ctwc or awou, will ser\’e 
to illustrate how measurement and governing always seem to go to- 
gether, since the word means both measuring stick and one who go\'- 
erns. 

I'he tubular inner shape of canes has also been extended to co\*er all 
sorts of similar objects, as the meanings of the French and Latin word 
ViUivu clearly demonstrate. C^ur F.nglish restriction of the spelling ani- 
uou (with two n's) to distinguish the guns from other sorts of canons is 
a verv recent development in the history ot a very old world, I'heseare 
different spellings imlv, not ditterent words. C.uns and ruling are asso- 
ciated in more wavs than one. I he [inglish, ot course, seem particularly 
respo!isibl«.“ tor insiitutionali/ing the cane as the instrument tiir beating 
docilitv into subject peoples and Cireek intti schoolboys. 1 he iV.P illus- 
trates the use ot i iiuc as a verb with a quotation from a N'ictorian news- 
[xiper: "1 had a little C»reek caned into me." Many a nati\ e in India luul 
Shakespeare as well as other canonical texts ouied into him by the cur 
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ricuiar arm of the British Raj. The Empire was based on its cannon, canon, 
and canes — to a startling degree. 

The use of the word owivi to mean a body of sacred texts comes to us 
from Latin rather than Cireek, and specifically from the Latin of the Ro- 
man Cluirch, where it is an extension of the notion of a aniou as rule or 
law. The most common extension of this sense of the word in literary 
studies has until very recently been in reference to the works written by 
a single author. In the bibliographies of PMLA, articles with the word 
id} 10 ) I in their titles most frequently have used the word in just this sense. 
We speak of the Shakespeare canon or the Defoe canon, meaning no more 
than the works reallv written by these authors as opposed to those that 
might be erroneously attributed to them. Inevitably, however, some of 
the religious connotations of canon i city flow into this secular use. Where 
there is a canon, there is both power and sanctity. A.bove all, however, 
there is discipline. A textual canon is always a disciplinary function. A 
canon is in e\'erv sense a phallocratic object. 

First the law, then the sacred text. As religious practices and beliefs 
are institutionalized in a church, the canonical texts are separated from 
the apocrvpha, or the angelic from the satanic verses, as matters are put 
in the Islamic canon. Canonical texts are held to be fully authorized, in 
the sense of ultimatelv attributable to God. They are, therefore, not only 
sacred hut authoritative, truthful. What is excluded from the religious 
canon turns into mere literature — a principle that we should note, for it 
savs much about literature as a discipline, or as a field of study that, for 
good or ill, is not quite disciplined, Perhaps 1 should at this point make 
m\' own position clearer. 1 lia\'e no case to make against either canons 
or disciplines. The\’ are the essentials of academic life, and 1 am an aca- 
demician. 1 t'mh' want ti^ emphasize that canons and disciplines need one 
another. Thev go together. And discipline, like canon, is a word that 
scarce! V conceals its potential for abuses of power. We need disciplines 
in mder to think productively. We also need to challenge them in order 
to think creatively. 

rhe tightening c^f thought that constitutes a discipline inevitably is 
acciMnpanied b\- a tightening iif control cu’er senne canon of iexts or 
metliods. For example, as Plato tried to nun e Cireek thought closer to 
moncUheism, lu* loimd it necessar\‘ to turn 1 lomer mli^ an apocryphal 
text, a text that tells lies about CkhI. It is clear that Plato and Socrates 
admired I lomer and knew the I lomeric texts the way st^ne Christians 
know their Bible, hut 1 lomer was expired as literature rather than scrip- 
ture in Plato's RojUfhIu .md suttered the consiH|uenees. Plato, ot course, 
did mM share our a^ncept o\ literature, whicli is itselt a product o( the 
ionsi>lidation ot literarv studv as a branch o{ aesthetics in the late eigh- 
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teenth and nineteenth centuries. What his example illustrates is that tlie 
tendency to canonize and apocrypliize is a feature of monotheistic or 
totalizing forms of thouglit. In particular, as disciplines constitute them- 
selves, they institutionalize discourses, regulating not only admission 
to canonicity but also the right to produce texts with authority, the right 
to interpret, and, in this manner, they often control the permitted kinds 
of interpretation as well. Not onlv is this a feature of churches as insti- 
tutions, it is alsc^ a feature of sciences and other belief systems that eme^’ge 
out of monotheistic religious practice. Excessive rigidity, howevei is 
dangerous for disciplines and institutions, which often forget the roots 
of canonicity are in a flexible plant. 

While we are thinking of the emergence of canons and disciplines, 
vve should remember that sciences as well as religions are subject to this 
pattern of development. We sometimes forget that our empirical sciences 
emerged dlalecticallv out of Thomistic Christianity, substituting autho- 
rized observation of nature for authorized interpretation of scripture, but 
requiring the same assumption of a uni\ erse governed by a single set of 
rules. These sciences ultimately came to challenge certain religious dog- 
mas, of course, but the\' did so bv constituting themselves around a dis- 
course of author! tv, as Kuhn and Foucault have helped us to understand. 
The attempts bv practitioners of '"creation science" to ha\'e their \'iews 
recognized as scientific have so far foundered on this very dialectical 
rock. Marxism, too, which in its early days repeatedly claimed the sta- 
tus of a science, has never justified those claims and now hovers between 
religion and literature. In the physical and biological sciences, of course, 
there is little reverence for texts as such. These are disciplines that cen- 
ter themselves around a method or canon of rules rather than a canon 
of sacred texts. 

We can distinguish science and religion, then, as institutions that share 
a need for authoritative control of textuality, but differ importantly o\’er 
whether this authoritv resides in a canon of methods or a canon of texts. 
This formal studv of literature as a branch of the arts emerges only after 
the rise iT science has demonstrated the wa\* a discipline can coalesce 
around certain carefullv defined objects and methods of study. The study 
of literature as discipline (as oppt>sed tt> the studv i>f Cireek and l.atin 
grammar and a mixed bag of classical texts) began with English works 
like Lord Karnes's i//s of Critichifi but was really consolidated by 
the German Romantics m texts like Schiller's letters On the Ac'i^thctic Ldu- 
uilion of Man, Schelling's Philo^ojdn/ of Art (especially the last section on 
"The Verbal Arts"), and the section on poetry that closes 1 iegel's Lee- 
tmr'^on I' me ArL In these texts, and in their less systematic English coun- 
terparts bv Coleridge, Shelley, and (Uhers, the notitm o\ literature as a 
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brtincli of the fine arts, characterized by "Imaginatit^i " — the absolutely 
critical word — became sufficiently clear and stable to support a field of 
study, 

Literarv stud\’, liowever, lias never quite defined its objects as neatly 
as the sciences have defined theirs. It has hovered between the forms of 
cammicitv proper to science and tliose proper to religion, sometimes 
regarding its objects of studv as specimens, but more often giving them 
the status of quasi-religious texts, not grounded in the Word of Ciod 
exactlv, but in tlie Imaginatitin, wliicl»., as Coleridge so explicitly argues, 
is anaUigous to and partakes of the creati\'it\* ot Clod the Creator. In 
making this imnxx the Romantics and followers like Arnold were actu- 
allv reversing the Platonic process, putting Literature at tlie center of 
culture bv claiming that Imagination enabled literary Artists to shape 
in language or plastic matter \ ersions of Absolute Truth. Tliis Romantic 
imne also resulted in the establisliment ot canons oriented to a single 
language and cultimx because such canons were telt to embody the Spirit 
of a particular nation or people. In this nianner, Lnglish, or French, or 
Clerman literature could be seen as a bod\‘ of material tliat needed sort- 
ing out into canonical and noncancmical texts; those tliat embtxlied the 
proper Spirit and tliose tliat did not. Tliis sorting, and the exegesis of 
tlie cliosen texts, accordingh' became the projects of a quasi-priest ly caste, 
gradualK' organi.^ed around their national literary canons into academic 
disciplines. C'Jur present Lnglish departments are, among other things, 
the inheritors of a discipline partly organized by this cultural history. 
The\ are also partl\- organized b\' an older tradition of rhetorical study, 
which the\' acquired when the\' sublated the rhetoric departments in 
man\ .American uni\'ersities about a centur\- ago, Rhetca ic has been or- 
ganizt'd around a canon of methods, with texts used mereU' as examples. 
Hnglish literature organized itself around a canon of texts, relegating the 
methods of rhetoric to a minor role. The stir and struggle we are pres- 
entlv experiencing ma\' indiciite that this traditional hierarchy is begin- 
ning to become unstable. 

In drawing out the connections between canons and forms of institu- 
litmalized pow’er, 1 ma\- ha\ e seemed to be headed toward some quasi- 
I'oucauldian critique ot power itself, along with a plea lor the eliminatiiMi 
of all canons. Nothing could be further from my intent, however, since I 
am persuailed that the connection between institutions and canons is 
inevitable. Furthermore, our awareness of the existence of canons and 
iHir understanding ol the process b\' which they are maintained and ah 
lered makes it possible for us to influence canons through the institu- 
tions that support them and to changi' the institutions through their 
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Ccinons. What 1 am opposed to is the pretense that there may be some 
cosmic canon that transcends all institutions because it is based on an 
unexaminable and unchallengeable Absolute. This 1 contend, is the case 
with notions like "Croat Books" and "Western Civ," in which a flock of 
cultures march under the banner of a canonical eagle. I also want to sug- 
gest that some shifting between canons of text and canons of methods 
has been a regular part of cultural history, so that we should regard it as 
a normal feature of our lives. 1 want to suggest that we are at a point in 
cultural and textual studies where a realignment between these two types 
of canonicitv mav be pedagogically sound and helpful. At this moment, 
however, my main point is that there has never been a canon of "Great 
Books." 

There is no canon of "Great Books/' in my view, because there is no 
intellectual core to the notion of "Great Books" in the first place. Liter- 
arv studv, though far from being a quantifying science, obtained a de- 
gree of coherence bv organizing itself around Romantic concepts of Art, 
Imagination, and Spirit. Other textual studies organize themseK'es by 
time, by genre, or bv other systems of connection among their objects, 
just as biologv has organized itself around the concept of life, the cell, 
and so on. But such notions as those of "Great Books" and "Western Civ" 
have no disciplinary focus, and hence, no academic core. There is, just 
to consider the most basic matters, absolutely no notion of bookish Great- 
ness that has anv coherence whatsoever. Allan Bloom would tell us, 1 
suppose, that all the Great Books exhibit something called Greatness of 
Soul, but the concept of Great Souls is just as vague — in both adjective 
and fioun — as what it is supposed to define. Nor is the notion of West- 
ern Civilization much of an improvement. There can be no notion of tex- 
tual greatness, 1 am arguing, apart from a set of texts organized by a 
discipline. Of course, there have been great philosophers— but only since 
philosophv has been a discipline could we perceive them as such. Nor 
is their "greatness" ot the same kind as that of Mozart, Shakespeare, or 
Tintoretto. All these are "great" only in contexts, partly narrative ones, 
that allow them to be perceived as such. 

Western Civ, 1 maintain, lacks the coherence tor pedagogically sound 
instruction. Such coherence as it might have, I would add, comes from 
a philosophv that even its adherents no Innger claim to accept. C’)ne of 
the things we need to remember when considering concepts such as 
"Western Civ" is that thev originated in the F.urocentric thinking of 
C.ierman philosophers. The greatest of these, of course, was Megel, who 
svstematized the notion of cultural progress from Fast to West in ways 
that still haunt most of our t banking on these subjects: 
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The Histi^ry of the World travels from East to West, for Europe is 
absolutely the end of Histor\’, Asia the beginning. . . . [Allthough the 
earth forms a sphere, Historv forms no circle around it, but has on 
the contrars’ a determinate East viz., Asia. Here rises the outward 
physical sun, and in the West it sinks down; hero consentaneously 
rises the sun of self-consciousness, which diffuses a nobler brilliance. 

The History the World is the [emphasis added] of the 

uncontrolled natural will, bringing it into obedience to a Universal 
principle and ct^n for ring subjective freedom. The East knew and to 
the present da\- knows onl\ that 0//e is Free: the Greek and Roman 
world, that > 0 }uc are free: the German World knows that All are free. 
(Pliilo^opln/ of ton/ 103-4) 

What Hegel meant bv the German world, in this instance, was Europe 
after the fall of Rome, a Europe that had been overrun by Germanic tribes 
moving from east to west: the Angles, the Saxons, the Franks, the Goths, 
the Lombards. Ffe also meant a Europe in which ultimately Protestant- 
ism would come to elevate the materialism of the Roman Catholic 
Church to a more spiritual le\'el, finallv realizing Christ's message that 
ever\’ human soul is free and wc)rthy of developmon';. He describes this 
process, in a memorable passage, as subjecting Christianity to "the ter- 
rible discipline of culture": 

Secularitv appears now [he was writing of the sixteenth conlur\ | as 
gaining a consciousness its intrinsic worth — beconc.N aware of its 
having a value ot its tv*vn in the mi^ralilv, rectitude, pr^^bit\' and 
activity of man. '['he consciousness of independent validity is 
aroused through the restoration of Christian freedom. Th(‘ Christian 
principle now passed through the terrible discipline of culture, and 
it first attains truth and reality through the Reformation. This third 
peric'd of the German \\\>rld extends from the Reformation to tuir 
own times. (334) 

1 am introducing 1 legel into this discussion (4* Western Civ and Great 
hooks for a number of reasons, wliicii I must now tr\* to explain and 
clarifv. As I have alread v partly indicated, I believe that our tendency to 
speak in terms of Western Ci\' is derived from the degeneration of 
\ legel ian ideas into the repertory of "common sense." I call this degen- 
(*ration because, in tins passage from svstematic tlunighl tc^ folk wisdom, 
1 legel's ideas have been separated from the ratic^nale that drove them. 
\W putting tliem back in tlieir 1 legelian context, I liope to shou’ both what 
the\’ liave lost in tliis transition and how we shall ha\'e to adapt and 
miKiitv tliem to make them useful again for curricular purposes. Let me 
begin tliis ccunplex process bv pointing out that for Hegel the idea o\ 
studving the West witln)ut the Fast would be ludicrcnis, I he basic prin- 
ciple in\ (.d\*ed liere is I legel's v iew of liistorv as a dialectical process, in 
wliich the new alwavs results fnun the negationand sublalion of tlie old. 
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in which certain elements of the old are retained within the new synthe- 
sis. By seeing the West as the dialectical heir to the East, Hegel incorpo- 
rates understanding of the East as a necessary part of the study of 
Germanic (or Western) culture, Here is a typical passage in which he 
specifies the sort of exchange involved in this process: 

In the struggle with the Saracens [the Crusades), European valor had 
idealized itself to a fair and noble chi\ alry. Science and knowledge, 
especially that of philosoph\’ came from the Arab‘S into the West. A 
noble poetry and free imagination w'ere kindled among the Germans 
b\' the East — a fact which directed Goethe's attention to the Orient 
and occasioned the composition of a string of lyric pearls, in his 
''Divan," which in warmth and felicity of fancy cannot be surpassed. 

But the East itself, when by degrees enthusiasm had vanished, sank 
into the grossest \ ice. (360) 

The East had its time of spiritual flourishing, and sank, as every culture 
in history is doomed to do, in Hegel's view, until history comes to an 
end — an end he hoped and believed was being attained in his own time. 
The fact that history did not end in his time, and that it has taken some 
surprising turns since then, constitutes part of our problem in putting 
Hegelian ideas to work today. In terms of Western Civ, however, there 
are two other aspects of Hegel's thought that we should remember. In 
recognizing the enduring achievements oi the great literary tigures of 
the past, liegel also insisted on their pastness. In this view the continu- 
ally increasing distance of the literary past from the present makes the 
need for a properly modern literature more acute: 

No Homer, Sophocles, etc., no Dante, ,*\riosto, or Shakespeare can 
appear in our da\‘; what was so n'lagnilicenll)' sung, what was so 
freelv expressed, has been expressed: these are materials, ways ot 
looking at them and treating them which ha\ e been sung once and 
for all. ('>nl\' the present is fresh, the rest is paler and paler. { Aesthetics 
603) 

For Hegel the whole of "Western Civ," the "discipline" ot Western 
culture, is almost unbearable to contemplate. The only tiling that redeems 
this spectacle is the sense that it has a purpose, that it is progressive, 
because it is the history of Spirit realizing itself through the rise of hu- 
man consciousness. But we need to catch some echo (>t his ou'n \’oice on 
this matter: 

Without rhetorical exaggeration, a simplv truthful ccMiibination ol 



the misc'ries that hav e o\ erwhelmed the noblest <>t nations and 
polities, and the finest exemplars of private \ irlue — forms a piefurt' 
ot most tearful aspect, and exutes emotions ot the prof(>unil«.’si ,uui 
most hopeless sadness, counterbalanced b\' no i.onsolator\ result 



most hopeless sadness, counterbalanced b\' no i.onsolator\ result 
We endure iti beholding it a mental torture, allowing no defenci* or 
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cNcapo bul I lie considoratit^n lliat wliat has liappcncd ctnild not be 
otliorw'isc: that it is a fatality wliicli no interVL'ntiim could alter. And 
at least wo draw back from the intolerable disgust with which these 
sorrowful reflections tiireaten us, into the more agreeable 
environment of our indi\'idual life — the Present formed by our 
private aims and interests. In short we retreat into the selfishness 
that stands on the i]uiot shore, and thence enjoy in safet\' the distant 
spectacle of "wrecks cotifusedlv liurled." But even regarding Historv 
as the slaughter-bench at which the happiness of peoples, the 
wisdmn of Stales, and the virtue of individuals has been 
victimized — the question involuntarilv arises — to what principle, to 
what final aim these enormous sacrifices have been offered. 
ofUi^ton/ 21 ) 

Without that final aim, which in Hegel's case is a theological one — that 
of the Absolute realizing itself through humanity's increasing under- 
standing of the world and the role of the Spirit in it — the spectacle of 
Western Civ is quite simply unbearable. A^hat is wrong with our present 
adaptations of this motion of Western Ci\', I am arguing, is that, on the 
one hand, thev do not acknowledge the horror of the spectacle but 
present it as a series of glorious achievements, and on the other hand, 
that the\' finesse the question of historv' and of historicism in particular. 
The past two centuries of historical events have certainly demonstrated 
that history ciid not end with Hegel. And surely, philosophical thought 
during those years has combined with political and social events to make 
it virtually impossible for us to sustain a Hegelian belief in the direction 
of history by a providential Absolute. 

It will be useful in this context to compare Hegel's view of cultural 
history as a "slaughter-bench," redeemed only by the progressive domi- 
nation of Spirit over matter, with Walter Benjamin's view of the same 
terrain, which is consciouslv sot against the historicism and idealism of 
Hegel's followers. Benjamin asks "with whom the adherents of histori- 
cism actuallv empathize": 

I heanswvr is inevitable: with the victor. And all rulers are the heirs 
ol those who conquered before tiiem. Hence. empalh\‘ with the 
victor ii'ivariabix' benefits the rulers. Historical materialists know 
what that means. W hoover has emerged victorious participates to 
this da\' in the triumplial procession in which present rulers step 
ovc‘r those who are l\*ing prostrate. According to traditional practice, 
the spoils are carried along in the procession. Thev are called cultural 
treasures, and a historical materialist views them with cautious 
detachment. 1-or without exception the cultural lreasup*s he surveys 
have an origin which he cannot cxintemplate without horror. Thev 
i»we their existeiue not onlv to (he ellorts of tlu‘ great miiuls and 
talents who have irealed them, but «ilso to the anoininous toil ot 
their i ontemporariv‘s. 1 here is no tlocument of civilization w hich is 
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not ot the stimo time o docunuMit of barbeui'^m. And ju'^t as such a 
document is not free of barbarism, barbarism taints also the manner 
in which it was transmitted from one owner to another. A historical 
materialist therefore disassociates himself from it as far as possible. 

1 le regards it as his task to brush history against the grain, (236-37) 

Benjamin, it should be noted, does not deny the greatness of the minds 
that have created cultural treasures. Even when trying to speak as a "his- 
torical materialist," he must acknowledge the flashes of Spirit that ani- 
mate the treasures of Western Civ — and so, 1 believe, must we. But such 
flashes are not intelligible, not even perceptible, without a context. 
Hegel's own "greatness" — and I would be the last to den\’ it— can only 
be comprehended, measured, and criticized in a context of other system- 
atic thinkers. Without the threads of filiation that bind him to Plato and 
Aristotle, to Fichte and Schelling, to Marx and Freud, and above all, 
without a sense of what dialectic or svstematic thought actually may be, 
Hegel mav onlv seem, as he did to Goethe's daughter when he came to 
dinner, to be "an unclear thinker." 

The point 1 am trying so laborioush' to make is that an\’ presentation 
of Europe's cultural past must itself be laboriouslv thought out and ca re- 
fill Iv presented. When disconnected texts are presented in surveys of 
Great Books, one of the first things lost is histor\' itself. When texts that 
speak to one another — that address the same problems, that work in the 
same medium or genre — are studied, then such courses can make sense, 
rhev will make the greatest sense, howe\'er, if they take a narrati\'e struc- 
ture that final Iv connects them to the present. To return to the example 
I have been working with, Hegel is important to us because our thought 
is still shaped bv ideas he formulated so powerfully — and because we 
need to reject some of those ideas in order to understand our own situ- 
ation. 

In mv view, everv discipline should offer courses in its own history, 
or in some coherent segment of that historv ending with the present time. 
But there can be no coherent owrview of the historical whole, no single 
historical core of Cireat Books embodying something called "Western 
Civilization." And if anv single discipline's histcuy were to be privileged 
as the best embodiment of the ideal Western Civ fails to reach, that would 
certainly be the "I listorv of Art from Egypt U ' America" — which is regu- 
larlv ignored in courses called "Western Ci\'. ' I would privilege sculp- 
ture and painting because they are so palpable, so representable, so 
suited to a generation attuned to visual texts. In the history of art, what 
mv teacher Cieorge Kubler called beautifullv "the shape of time" can 
be graspeii as ti structure to \\ hich otliei hist^irical e\ enls and texts can 
be attached. I lowever — and here mv discourse will lake its tinal turn 
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toward the specific and practical — 1 also want to argue that historical 
studies themselves should be preceded or accompanied by another core, 
designated to help students situate themselves in their own culture, and, 
in particular, designed io make the basic processes of language itself 
intelligible and fullv available for use. Toward the establishment c')f such 
a core, I now wish hi make the 'Trivial proposal" mentioned in my title. 

This proposal will be trivial, perhaps, in the sense that it will make a 
much smaller claim than that made by Great Books or Western Civ cur- 
ricula. It will be trivial, henvex'er, in another sense: trivial in that it is an 
attempt to rethink in modern terms the trivium that was the core of 
medie\’al education. This will also be a radical proposal, in the sense that 
I propose to go back to the roots of our liberal arts tradition and rein- 
state rhetoric, grammar, and dialectic at the core bf college education. 
These three subjects — grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric — you remember, 
constituted the preliminary studies to the medieval quadrix’ium of arith- 
metic, geiunetry, astronomy, and music. Our culture is too complicated 
for education to be quad ri vial, now, but not for a trivial core. To envi- 
sion such a thing, we need only rethink what grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric might mean in modern terms. My own rethinking of these terms 
has taken the form of seeing all three of the trivial arts as matters of 
textual! ty, with the English language at the center of them, but noting 
their extension into media that are only partly linguistic. I offer the re- 
sults here, with a certain humilit\', as trix’ial in \'et another sense. This is 
crude, pnu'isional thinking, meant to stimulate refinements and alter- 
natixes rather than to lay down an\’ curricular law. 

This modern trix’ium, like its ancestors, would be tirganized around 
a canon of concepts, precepts, and practices rather than a canon of texts. 
In particular, each trivial study would encourage textual production by 
students in appropriate modes. Since this is a modern trivium, such pro- 
duction would include, where appropriate, not only speaking and writ- 
ing, but work in other media as well. Similarly, texts for reading, 
interpretation, and criticism would be drawn frtim a range of media, 
ancient and modern. I will present mv triv ial proposal in the form of a 
set of courses, each of which would be based not a canon cif sacred 
texts but on certain crucial concepts to be understood not simply ii'* a 
theoretical way but in their application to the analysis of specific cul- 
tural or textual situations. This means that the specific texts selected could 
have considerable variety from course to course and place to place, 
though it mav well be that certain texts should prove so useful that they 
would be wideK' adopted for use in textual curricula. In some cases, even 
'classic" texts from philosophv and literature will present themselves 
as the most usetul things available — which mav tell us something aUuit 
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vvliy thev have become "'classics'' in the first place. At any rate, the spe- 
cific titles given in the following descriptions are meant to be illustra- 
tive rather than prescriptive. 

Mv first trivial topic is grammar, traditionally tlie driest and narrow- 
est of academic subjects. I propose to change all tliat, however, by means 
of a course of study that follows tlie implications of the grammar of tlie 
pronouns all the way to tlie subject and object positions of discourse. I 
see "grammar," conceived in this generous manner, as an alternative to 
traditional composition courses, taking perhaps two semesters of work, 
tlie first of wliich miglit be called "Language and Human Subjectivity." 
The basis of this course would be the way tliat their mother tongue pre- 
sents human beings with a set of words and grammatical rules in which 
they mav attain subjectivity at the cost of being subjected. Tlie very heart 
of such a course would be the grammar of tlie pronouns, beginning witli 
/ and i/oii, as opposed to he, she, and it. But tliis grammar must be con- 
nected to the philosophical questions of the subject and object and tlie 
ethical relationship of / and thou. The virtual loss of thou in Lnglish, ex- 
cept in certain religious contexts, would make one point of discussion. 
In designing such a course I would be careful to use a mixture of theo- 
retical texts and illustrative embodiments of the problems of subjectiv- 
ity. For instance, the necessarv theory is conveniently embodied in such 
discussions as those of the linguist Emile Benveniste on "The Nature of 
Pronouns" and "Subjectivitv in Language" in Prohleiiis in General Lni^uis- 
lies: in Hegt I's dialectic of Master and Servant in the Pheiunnenolo*^}/ of 
Spirit; in Freud's Icit mui das Ls, which is usually translated as The 
i^o and the Id. but which is just as properly translated as The I and the It: 
and in other works by Piaget, Vygotsky, and Lacan, for example. 

Some of this is not easv reading, I will grant you, but basic college 
work in the sciences is not easv either. There is no reason why we should 
not ask students to make an effort in the study of human textuality that 
is comparable to what they would make in economics, biology, or any 
other discipline. On the other hand, we have the opportunity — and the 
necessitv, I would sav — of also presenting our topic through texts that 
embodv the charms of specificity and narrativity. In the present instance, 
my colleagues and I have found that the cases of "wild" children — such 
as the bo\’ found in Ave\’ron in the eighteenth century, whose case is 
available in print and in Fram^ois rrutfaut's excellent film on the sub- 
ject — make these issues concrete and emotionally engaging (see Malson's 
Wolf Children and the Prohlent of I luwan Nature, which includes a full trans- 
lation of Itard’s Pile Wild Poi/ of Aveuron: Shattuck, Vie I orhuiden l.xperi- 
inent). Another extremelv usetul narrative a[>proach to these matters is 
embodied in Samuel Delanv's Pahel-17, a work of science fiction focused 
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on <^ language that is dehumanizing precisely because it lacks the pro- 
nouns / and yoK. 

Other matters that properly belong to a course on "Language and 
Human Subjectivity" would include the problem of human alienation 
(Hegel and Marx) and the very specific problems of feminine subjectiv- 
ity in language, especially those relating to the loss of women's family 
names in history through the adoption of husbands' names by wives, 
and the use of the male pronoun as the general pronoun for males and 
feinaies, This topic is clearly presented in Dale Spender's Mmi Mtnic Lm- 
and many other works. The w^hole question of stvle and personal 
voice in writing can also be properly deployed under this rubric, along 
with the study of the essay and the lyric poem as literary forms that have 
for several centuries enacted the problems of attaining subjectivity in 
language, ^^ere, also, is the place for students to experiment as writers 
with the subjecti\ e modes of textualitv. Man\' traditional dimensions of 
the English curriculum can find their places in such a course as this, and 
they will be energized in the process b\' their functioning in a course with 
the specific conceptual goal of developing students' awareness of the 
relationship between language and human subjectivity. 

The second semester of "grammatical" studv in my new trivium 
would treat the topic of "Representation and Objectivit\'." Representa- 
tit>n is an activity in which a textual subject positions someone or some- 
thing else as a textual object. The grow'th of the sciences in modern 
Europe and America is a process elaboratelv connected to the develop- 
ment of "objective" discourses. One could almost define science as an 
objective discourse about a certain body of material. Because of the im- 
portance and power of such discourses, it is essential for students to learn 
how they work and what their strengths, costs, and limitations mav be. 
The problems of representation and objectification become especially 
important in those disciplines involving objects of study that have a 
strc>ng claim to a subjecti\ it\' that ma\' be suppressed (even x'iolentlv) 
in order to represent them as objects. It is in the human or social sciences, 
then, that we will find the most suitable textual material fora course such 
as this one: sociology, anthropology, and history will offer us topics that 
are at least accessible to our competencies if not witliin them. 

A semester's work in "Representation and Objectivity" should share 
theory with the study of subjectivity in language, but it should also have 
a base ot its own in thet>ries of representation and narralivity, whether 
semiotic or new hisU>rit ist. It should alst> draw upon the self-reflective 
metadiscourse ot whatever fieUl is selected for emphasis in a particular 
\ ersion ot the Loui’se. That is, it the course takes anthropological writ- 
ing as its focus, it should include both samples of unreflectise 
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anthropologizing and works that stand in a naeta discursive relation to 
such unrenective work, such as selections from Levi-Strauss's Tr/s/cs- 
Tropii]i(Ci^ and writing on the problems of anthropological discourse by 
Clifford Geertz and James Clifford. If a historical topic is to be the cen- 
ter of the course, metahistorical work by Charles Collingwood, E, H, 
Carr, and, of course, Hayden White might compose part of the theoreti- 
cal basis of the investigation. It is also easy to imagine a course focused 
on European representation ot its Oriental Other, which takes Edward 
Said's as a point of departure. No metatext should take a 

position of unquestioned validity, of course, but should be used to open 
up the questions of objectivity and representation so that students can 
enter them as writers. 1 think best results will come in courses with a 
clear focus, such as the anthropologi/ing of Native Americans, or the 
lustorici/ing «‘f a specific event in American life, or the sociologizing of 
a specific American class or culture. In studying such a topic, a range ot 
objective, frankly subjective, and metadiscourses would function as ways 
of learning both about the specific topic and about the larger processes 
of representation and objectification that enable scientific discourses to 
function. 

rhe second trivial topic in the core curriculum I am proposing would 
be dialectic. In its modern dress, and because the word '"dialectic" lias 
drifted far from its earlier usage, a course in this trivial topic might be 
called "System and Dialectic." Such a course would have as its object of 
study discourses that work at a high level of abstraction and systemati- 
/.alion, in which texts are constructed not so much by representing ob- 
jects as bv abstracting from them their essential qualities or their 
principles of composition. This is preeminently the domain of philoso- 
phy itself, and especially of the tradition of Continental philosophy from 
the pre-Se.cratics to Derrida. It may well be that literature departments 
would need help from our friends in philosophy to mount courses that 
approach this topic effecti\'elv, but several decades of literary theory 
ought to have made us readier to undertake such a project ourseK es than 
we were some years ago. 

The intent of such study would be, in part, to make awiilable to stu- 
dents the tradition t>f clear and systematic thinking that has been so cru- 
cial to the history of what Richard Rorly has called "tlie rich North 
, Atlantic nations"— so that such students may learn to employ the re- 
sources (4 logic and dialectic in their ow'n tliinking and writing. A fur- 
ther intent, howeyer, would be to introduce students to those 
countertrends, arising mainh' w'ilhin plulosophy itsell, that seek to criti- 
cize or e\en undo that \'ery tradition. Put more specifically, absoluteh' 
c'ssential phik>sophers such as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and I K*gel might 
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be read and discussed in speech and writing, along with such antitheti- 
cal writers as Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, Heidegger, Derrida, Rorty, and 
Da\'idson. Such a course miglit have a particular theme, such as philoso- 
phies of science, which would bring Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, Kuhn, and 
Feyerabend into prominence, or government, which would make Plato, 
K'lacliiavelli, Hobbes, Montesquieu, and others important — or education, 
or language, or justice, or freedom. The point would be for students to 
learn both how to use and how to criticize discourse that takes reason, 
system, and logical coherem e as its principles of articulation. 

Tlie last of the trivial topics 1 am proposing might well be taught first 
in any sequence of core courses, because it deals with more familiar 
matters and perhaps even with more immediately accessible material. 
But 1 am not offering a rigid order or sequence of courses here, in anv 
case, but trying to suggest how one might go about revitalizing the old 
trivium, the third division of which was rhetoric. 1 would be inclined to 
call a modern course in rhetoric something like "Persuasion and Media- 
tion." Such a course would obviously include the traditional arts of 
manipulation of audiences but would also .point toward the capacities 
and limits of the newer media, especially those that mix verbal and vi- 
sual textuality to generate effects of unprecedented power. Such a course 
would embrace the traditional topics of rhetoric but would extend them 
in certain specific directions. For instance, one might well wish to begin 
with Aristotle's Rhetoric, but in this kind of course the Pucf/c.s would also 
ha\'e a place as a discussion of both another type of manipulation and a 
specific medium (tragic drama) that mediates Iiuman experience in a 
particular way, incorporating the hegemonic codes of a particular cul- 
tural situation. From here one might go on to such texts as Nietzsche's 
Birth of Trn^cih/ rmd Brecht on "Epic Theatre." In this connection it would 
be especially effective to move from the rhetoric of theatre to the rheto- 
ric of film and \ isual spectatorship in general, in which the gendering 
ot subjects md objects of viewing could be considered (as in Laura 
Mulvev, Fe sa de l.auretis, and John Berger, for instance), along witli 
other ideological analyses of the rhetoric of the mass media in both di- 
rect (overt) and indirect (co\ert) manipulation of viewers. Plavs, films, 
and teIe\’ision texts would be the objects of rhetorical anahsis in such a 
course, along witli such more o\'ertIy persuasi\e tests as political 
speeclies and ad\'ertisements. 

In such a curriculai' core ol stud\’, students might well encounter as 
many "classic" texts as in more traditional core curricula, but these texts 
would not be studic'd simply "because they are there,” but as the means 
to an ead of greater mastery of cultural processes by the students them- 
seh es. B\ putting languageand textuality at the center of education, we 
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would not be making some gesture of piety toward the medieval roots 
of education, but we would certainly be acknowledging the cultural past 
of our institutions. More importantly, however, we would be respond- 
ing to the "linguistic turn" of so much of modern thought and to the 
media saturation that is the condition of our students' lives as well as of 
our own. Already, in such a trivium, the cultural past will have begun 
to be presented as a body of texts that can help students to understand 
their current cultural situation — just as they help their teachers (who also, 
of course, continue to be students). This trivium should also ser\'e ti^ whet 
the appetite for other courses that attend more specifically to the histori- 
cal narratives of one or another mode of cultural activity. It the pigs and 
the dogs learn to communicate and negotiate with one another, perhaps 
thev can turn this flock iT cultures inU') a nest ot singing birds, and make 
such music as will stir the corrupting carcass of Western Civilization it- 
sc'lf. That, at least, is mv hope. 
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In his recent book, Hcuoiui the Culture Wt/rs, Gerald Ciraff very kindly 



Carnegie Mellon English department 1 directed trom 1 ‘■183-1989. In 
GrafTs view, what 1 have elseu'here termed "poiylogue" (Waller, 
"Knowing the Subject"; "Theory, R.I.Ih”) exemplified his much-dis- 
cussed concept of "teaching the conflicts"; certainly, it informed the cur- 
ricular and pedagogical connections my colleagues and 1 carried out in 
the English department and had important implications for restructur- 
ing not only English but other humanities departmontal structures. Like 
the curricular developments at Syracuse, which have been recounted by 
Steven Mailloux and others, tin story the Carnegie Mellon English 
department's theory-centered undergraduate curriculum has been tt)ld 
from a variety of viewpoints (Waller, "Paradigm Shift"; Lexiii^toii; 
"‘rheorv, R.I.P"; McCormick, "Using Cultural Theory"; Culture of Remi- 
/uvj). It was a>mmented upon in the Chrojiiele of Higher Liiueutioti as u'ell 
as at a\DE, NCTE, and other disciplinary conferences; it was the occa- 
sit>n H')r two textbooks (Waller et ah, Lexui^toir, McC\>rmick et al., Reud- 
///\» Tc.y/s) that have been given an unusual amount of attention (tor 
instance, substantial re\ iews and articles in College [dullish, Gcure, and 
the A'lAI/./'\ Bullet i}i); its principles alst> influenced the recommendations 
on the English majt>r at the 1987 English Coalition Conference; and, in 
1988, an outside committei' evaluating the department said the core 
courses i')f its curriculum could and sht>uld become a model for other 
universities and colleges. In ivtrospc'ct, what we achie\'ed during those 
years now seems less roseate, characterized by not a little smoke and 
mirix>rs and iu>t a tri\'ial dose' ot grandiose self-persuasion, but the' c'X- 
periment certainly taught those of us caught up in it much about the 
politics, not to mention the pedagogy, of curricular reform. Some of us 
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hnve moved on, and 1, tor one, now see many of the principles that we 
were exploring as having a more general application, most notably in 
the area of an interdisciplinary approach to general education and (as I 
increasingly learn about the work done in the Coalition of Essential 
Schools) even at the secondary level. 

In this essay, 1 will focus less on the details of what vve achieved at 
Carnegie Mellon and more on issues and questions that could apply to 
other situations and to the general issue of institutionalizing and teach- 
ing critical theory. After a brief description of the core courses in the 
curriculum, I will address some of the wider theoretical and pedagogi- 
cal issues currently under discussion in the discipline at large which these 
courses attempted to address, and also some of the administrative and 
organizational problems that may occur when instituting reforms within 
traditionally structured departments. Adapting a phrase of Freud's, 1 
want to stress the "pleasures" we encountered in introducing a level of 
metacritical theorizing into curriculum and pedagogy, while acknowl- 
edging that there are also potential "unpleasures" that deserve to be 
given some mention and which have caused some of us inv(')lved in the 
curriculum's development to rethink, debate, and reformulate our ideas. 

At Carnegie Mellon in 1983-84, we instituted a group of literary and 
cultural studies courses that were required of all undergraduate English 
majors — those majoring in creative, technical, and professional writing 
as well as literature. What we termed "the English core" consisted of 
three sophomore courses, "Discursive Practices," "Discourse and His- 
torical Change," and "Reading Twentieth-Century Culture." They were 
organized around the theoretical issue of reading as botli an individu- 
ally (or "cognitively") and a collectively (or "culturally") produced ac- 
tivitv. "Reading," after all, is not a "natural" process but rather a 
cultural Iv produced one; its assumptions vary according to different 
reading formations and with readers' (often v'ery different) immediate 
purposes. We therefore made the issues of interpretation, of "reading 
texts," the central theoretical focus of the core. As a further principle of 
organization, we had our first-year course anticipate the three organiz- 
ing concepts of the sophomore courses: (which incorporated 

some study of cultural semiotics and the interplay of cultural produc- 
tion and discourse as well as the function of literarv and nonliterary uses 
of language); lihtory ( wliich considered questions (')f historical difference 
and appropriation — hinv, in short, we described ourselves, through texts 
of the past, as historically constituted beings); and culture (which focused 
on cultural di\’ersit\‘ and cultural llieories, including the relations be- 
tween literarv and non literarv cultural artifacts). 
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Those three core courses, built around hin^tui^c, lihton/, and ail hire, 
were designed neither to present students with accounts of contempo- 
rary theory nor to encourage them to take up any kind of party line on 
anv theoretical or political issues. Rather, through the study of carefully 
selected readings, including literary texts, they were designed to help 
students participate in discussions of (and to write about) some of the 
most important debates raised by contemporary theory. Above all, the 
courses e net hi raged students to develop a knowledge of a number of 
different positions in these debates — to feel and think their way into 
Ciraff's "conflicts." Perhaps we were, in effect, restating Graff's terms: 
instead of our "teaching" the conflicts, our students were "learning" 
them and matching (or recognizing) what they learned with what they 
alreadv (^issessed or had experienced. No particular theoretical ap- 
proach to texts wa^ to be privileged, but the power and interest of a va- 
rietv of approaches, even in a relatively simplified form, were to be made 
part of the dialogues — or, since there were many voices, the 
"polvlogues" — in which students were invited to participate and encour - 
aged to bring their own reactions and views. A careful balance was to 
be maintained: between a degree of overlap among the three courses, 
which would ensure continuity and reinforcement, and acknowledging 
that there would be, necessarily and appropriately, contradictions of 
approach and material. Early planning meetings of the faculty were, 
therefore, replete with pie charts and discussions of shared (and differ- 
ing) concepts, approaches, and texts. Polylogue must also be played out 
in faculty as well as student interactions and collaborative learning. 

Even to speak of learning "theory" is a slight misnomer. Rather, lan- 
guage, historv, and culture provided opportunities for theorizing: they 
were presented to students as sites of interest, sometimes as intense 
struggles, that have generated diverse and often contradictory critical 
practices in past as well as recent theory. Subsequently, I have become 
less happy with the dominant metaphors of struggle, conflict, and Graff's 
culture "wars." We hoped at the time that the "contlicts" our students 
learned would not turn into agonistic struggles, with triumphantly "cor- 
rcLt" and defeated, "incorrect" positions; wo hoped rather that what 
wcHild develop was a shared awareness that such debates were intensely 
interesting, complex, and important — and not just lor academic studies 
but tor our understanding of and actions in the broader society. 

The textbooks that Kathleen McCormick and I developed from these 
core courses and the preparatory, first-year reading and writing course 
are eventualK' to go into second editions, suggesting that there is a not 
an inconsiderable<mdiencebeytind C arnegie Mellon. The textbooks gave 
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us pedagogical tools to carry out these dewlopments, and our students 
emerged from the program (e\ en following their first-year, preparatorv 
course) very different from the way I did from my own traditional 
grounding in English, philosophy, and history. Our students were able 
(naturally, at various levels of ability and appropriateness — in this the 
new pedagogy is somewhat like the old) to foreground their literary and 
ideological assumptions, to speak of meanings '*s constructed b\' both 
reader and text and of critici-.m as historically situated and culturally 
produced, and to see the human subject (whether w'hile reading texts or 
at other times) as a construct, not as an object! \'e point of origin. 

The relationship with "traditional" conceptions of English is worth 
pursuing in detail because e\ en in the 1990s, most attempts to translate 
into English curriculum and pedagogy something of the new theory will 
take place in departments only cautiously interested in it — perhaps only 
to the extent of hiring a young theorist or two, mavbe even tenuring him 
or her — but which, in practice if not explicitly, will keep such activities 
\ i'>ible but on the marginsof traditional actix'ities. F'irst of all, then, I want 
to ackm.)wledge that this bra\ e new model of curriculum and podagog\’, 
as we all gleefully — even a little masochistically — recognized, was not 
part of the world in w hich most of us had grow'n up (and prospered), 
riuise of us whi> embraced it (or were embraced b\' it) ha\ e done so while 
wrestling with assumptions that made the once dominant \ iew* of En- 
glish seem less aggressiye, less political, less confrontational, less con- 
cerned w ith pedagogical strategies, let alone w'ith "theory." We had, for 
the most part, learned a subject called "English literature." It was (to use 
a a>mmon humanist metaphor draw n, as so often is the case, from the 
seemingly \’alue-free, "natural" world of the pastoral) a field in which 
to wander, a large field with often difficult terrain, which could, with 
effort, afford us a variety of rural pleasures. It seemed — and this was 
sometimes intimidating but sometimes part its pleasure — to belong 
to someone else, to a conglomerate, perhaps, to tradition, or to w'hal w'e 
w ere told was our common culture. We could admire the scenery, the 
cultix ated flower, the ha-ha, the towering pines, the ancient oaks, and 
(of course) the daftt^dils, roses, or lesser columbines. We could measure 
il (alter a proper apprenticeship> in measuremt*nt) from side to side, and 
find, indeed, that it is hundreds of miles long and at Icxjst forlx* leagues 
w ide. We c\>uld cultivate a few* na ti\e fk)W'ers in a corner or two. We 
ciHild even, tlK>ugh somewhat rekictanth*, teach some of c>Lir younger 
ctunpanions to pen a line or tw o about the delights of wandering and 
ga/mg at the sights. 

1 won't push the metaphor further, hi>w'ever templed I am. That was 
what l-nghsh w as. It allowed us, therefore, the achievementso! continual 
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oxplorntion nnd, eventually, areas of mastery. Those are not unimpor- 
tant achievements. But the new approach to English that we at Carnegie 
Mellon were developing (and we may not want even to call it "English") 
claimed to offer more. The difference was summed up for mo in two 
comments on the bottom of the ubi^.]uitous course evaluation sheets. (We 
all know the situation: At the end of a semester, when three novels still 
have to be read in two weeks, and there are three quizzes and two sta- 
tistics assignments due t(')morrow, and Waller is still going on about how 
everv performance of The Winter'^ Talc makes him cr\' [or as he puts it, 
"weep"] and now vou have to fill out these fifteen pointless, overlap- 
ping questions, and there's a two-inch space at tlie bottom for comments, 
and you feel like scrawling, with Mr. Kurtz, "exterminate all the 
brutes. . . .") One comment was: "1 learned an enormous amount about 
the subject in this course." The other was: "This course changed the way 
1 look at mvself as a subject." The first we can unpack to mean — and, 
again, these are not inconsiderable matters — I read poems and plays I 
didn't know about, 1 learned wliat terza ri}}W is, I discovered something 
of Victorian England or American writers in Rome, or 1 learned how to 
recognize or even write heroic couplets. The second inv(')lves becoming 
more aware of how language has manipulated my lito, how many of m\* 
assumptions about politics, religion, or capitalism no longer seem "natu- 
ral" or, sometimes, even desirable. It involves asking how I am con- 
structed con trad ictorilv b\' socially produced, even unconscicnis drives. 
It inv'olves questions about how m\' gender and class and race ha\'e gi\'en 
me certain assumptions, not just about my reading and writing of lit- 
erature, but about mv readings of and my writings about our societx', 
mv historv, mv participation in a compleN and always changing culture. 
It puts "literarv" study out in the world and connects it in very public 
wavs to the social and cultural forces that impinge upon my life. It con- 
nects it to an examination and theorization ot the basic tunda mentals of 
communication — reading and writing. 

Anvone involved in trying to find structures and pedagogies by which 
to mediate the "new" English will be asking today: What business does 
English literature, once tlie pro\'ince of dusty, tweedy, largely male pro- 
fessors, liave in claiming so mucli? And what educational benefits does 
all this "stuff" (a term used by advocates and detractors alike to describe 
theorv and tlie practices that grow from it) produce? These are not ille- 
gitimate questions, and we must formulate clear and persuasive answers. 

There is, first, a relativelv easy, institutional answer. It is that every 
discipline, howe\ er changeable, constitutes itself liistorically and, there- 
fore, ouglit to be permitted to work through its own defined questions 
and problems. ITom tliat perspective, many of tlie de\ elopments in tlie 
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discipline, including the development of separate rhetoric programs, the 
integration Vv'ithin or banishment of film, ^communication, or theory from 
the study of literature, are all necessary stages in the breaking down and 
reformulation of paradigms for study and learning. If we take the prov~ 
ince of our discipline today as — in the words of Jonathan Culler and 
James Kinneavy in their very moving debate on the Ph.D. in English at 
the MLA's VVayzata conference in 1987 (see Lunsford et al., "Doctoral 
Studies") — the study of reading and writing in their discursive and his- 
lorical contexts, then literary studies is inevitably going to raise ques- 
tions that take "English" out into the world and into differerit con- 
figurations according to the demands of that world — and, indeed, raise 
questions which historians, political and social scientists, and psycho- 
logists have traditionally taken as "theirs." Traditionally, in English, we 
have asked these questions in relation to literary texts themselves, but 
not always, for we are interested as well in raising questions about 
textuality and the multiple and contradictory wavs languages unravel, 
overflow, and contain or repress meanings, the ways texts articulate 
absences as well as presences, the ways language brings experiences into 
being by providing discursive structures bv which "subjects" — note, not 
simply "individuals" — find themselves "written" and "read." We are 
interested m how our discoveries overflow from our reading of "mere" 
literarx' texts into our possibilities and respc')nsibilities as subjects, with 
different as well as shared histories within cHir complex and ever-chang- 
ing culture. We are interested in reading and writing, both as fundamen- 
tal competencies and as subjects for theoretical understanding of and 
inx estigati on into their place and value in the world. 

The world -directness of the new English — and, 1 would argue, of what 
is emerging as the New Mumanities in general — is crucial. Whatever else 
we are doing in wrestling with developing curricular structures and 
pedagogical practices by which the new approaches can be introduced 
to students — and I certainly wanted mv Carnegie Mellon students to read 
no less Chaucer, Shakespeare, Austen, BrontcMthough 1 would hope that 
all of us, as a strange and contradictory people called Americans, would 
equally read the writings lU African and I lispanic Americans and mi- 
norities o\ different sexual tu'ientatituis, races, and classes) — we are help- 
ing students to make differences within their individual lives and, 
beyc')nd that, to make informed interventions in the changes and chances 
ot our society. CXir job is not just to gi\ e them texts to admire but to give 
them language to use — options, issues, choices, lexicons — bv which thev 
might ask questions of whatever texts thev encounter. We are no[ only 
teaching a "subject" — a supposedly objeetiw body ot knowledge that 
has been constituted by agreement, whether it is called literature" or. 
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even more narrowly, tlu' "aesthetic" dimension of literature — or good 
writing habits, or how to write a pleasing story or poem. We are teach- 
ing — our students and ourselves — through the medium of textualitx', in 
its discursive and historically constituted structures, to explore and study 
themselves as "subjects." Our goal is not the subjection of a neophyte 
reader to a master work — even though there are times when we all, even 
the most experienced readers, certainly do and should feel like neo- 
phytes. Our goal is rather to develop the skills and confidence (and some 
understandingof the epistemological underpinnings) to become strong 
readers of texts — "masterworks" and others — to be able to analyze the 
ideological dimensions of writing, of our own and others' readings, to 
raise questions of class, gender, race, and agency in relation not only to 
texts that seem explicitlv to demand such questions, but also to those 
that don't and for whose writers such questions might have seemed 
unnatural or pointless. In short, we are teaching our students not only a 
"subject"— English or literature— but also the ways through which they 
might kmnv themseh'es as "subjects." Inseparable from the literary texts 
we read are the texts of our own histories, the text of the present, and 
the text of our historically and culturally constructed selves. 

1 will move to concrete examples. In spring 1988, 1 was teaching one 
of our core courses at Carnegie Mellon, "Discourse and Historical 
Change." That semester 1 was using a number of essays — by Terry 
Eagleton, Raymond Williams, Louis Althusser — to raise questions about 
reading historicalh' remote texts; the ct>urse focused on two detailed 
examples: the representation of gender in early modern poetry and 
drama, and the development of a sense of American "identity" from the 
Puritans to Hawthorne. At the end of the semester, we were studying 
The Scarlet Letter. As late-twentieth -century readers, we were reading 
Hawthorne's reading of the Puritans, who were in turn reading the in- 
scrutable wavs of the Almighty. As well, we were reading — and, not 
incidentallv, reading as educated and, therefore, distinctly pri\ ileged 
men or women within a society gradually becoming more sensiti\'e to 
gender construction — a nineteenth-century male's reading ot the 
struggles of being a woman in the seventeenth century. 1 hese multiple 
perspecti\*es pro\'ided the basis of a final theoretical paper on reading 
texts in what was termed "their" time and in "ours. ' But ((’(’ (and now 
that word "we" has a less certain tone today, doesn't it?) gave the per- 
spectival nature of reading historically a further dimension: we were 
reading a white male's reading of the ways a white female was being 
constructed within the distinctive ideological pressures of European 
American historv. I‘or what ga\'e our study m>t only an interest in the 
interrelations of reading and gender but also in reading and race and 
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class was that, alongside The Scarlet Letter, vve were reading Frederick 
Douglass's autobiography. It was one of my African American students 
who raised the question of where she fitted into the unfolding drama of 
the historical construction of the American subject that our study of 
Hawthorne had presented. She had felt disempowered, silenced, 
marginalized by the Puritans we had read, and now we had come to a 
text (Douglass's) through which she could enter the critical discourse. 
Her repertoire at last matched that of a text she was being required to 
study. It was not that she now had a way of ignoring or not reading The 
Scarlet Letter; I'm the contrar\', Douglass was helping to add another per- 
spective to her paper on Hawthorne — tme that reflected her historv' and 
personal repertoire as a twentieth-century African American woman. She 
also, incidentally, read a poem (which I had written the summer before 
while at the English Coalition, held near the VVve Plantation where 
Douglass had lived) about reading, as a white man, Douglass's life storv 
and writings. It had just been published in the Wie Virginia Rerieie (see 
Braunton l.'^-M) and so pro\'ided her with am'»ther perspective: what 
right had a white, middle-class (and foreign-born) male to comment on 
"her" history? She wrote a passionate, well-documented paper; she dis- 
played both her knowledge t>f the subject and her sense of herself as a 
subject. She became, in her paper, a deconstructor of the canon, of tradi- 
tional literary criticism, and of "English" as both a harmless and alien 
field ot study. But the "field," to revert to mv earlier metaphor, was found 
to contain undergrowth and nati\ e plants that she could recognize, cul- 
tivate, and gain nourishment from. She was, in short, discovering how 
to discoN'or and critique both the subject of English and the subject of 
Ln^li^h. 

These disco\'eries were made in a sophomore / junic)r course. My sec- 
c'md example oi pt')l\'logue in the classrinmi comes from a largely first- 
year class, and this time from mv teaching at the University of Hartford. 
As a dean, I am not required to teach; as a teacher and a theoretician and 
practitioner of pedagogy, I still feel impelled to do so. So in spring I9‘^)3, 

1 was teaching a general education course in Hartford's well-known "All 
University Curriculum" to a class in which a \'arietv of students from 
different schocMs and colleges were studying what I, somewhat uncom- 
tortably, had to refer to in the course title as "Western Heritage." I con- 
structed part of the syllabus as a polviogue around the question of 
religious experience in the West, using a variet\' of texts from Saint Au- 
gustine tc) Freud tt') Persig as well as a bunch t>f religious poems and Ivr- 
ics. lne\’itably, students learned something ot the "subject": they were, 
tor instance, appalled generally bv the fervency of Saint Augustine's self- 
lacerations and his linking of religious and sexual experiences, and 
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generally convinced but depressed by Freud's explanations of similar 
phenomena. They were also encouraged to bring their own, strikingly 
varied experiences of religious experience — Jewish, Roman Catliolic, 
various Protestant denominations, indifference. New Age — to bear on 
the subject. Above all, they learned how they were constructed as sub- 
jects of a. powerful and, to a large extent, taken-for-granted aspect of their 
own positioning within late-twentieth-century Western society — how, 
in short, thev were constructed as "subjects." We were not simpl\' study- 
ing the texts for the students' own sakes; or, equally simply, to encour- 
age their "subjective" responses. We were constructing an analysis of 
how "Western Fleritage" constructed us all as complex subjects of a com- 
plex inheritance — and perhaps of ways by which we could assert our- 
selves as agents, constructed, but yet not absolutely determined by, our 
pasts. And we were integrating, theoretically and experientially, what 
we were discovering into the very pressing world around us. As one of 
my students put it, thinking aloud; "This religion stuff: 1 been thinking 
about it. Like, it's been around for a long time; maybe even longer than 
AIDS." Of course, he may be wrong. 

1 want to mention now the important question of the appropriate level 
in a curriculum at which theoretical material should be used. My sug- 
gestion is that at the first-year level, theoretical essays should be dis- 
cussed alongside literary and media texts, but sparingly, and only after 
intense preparation by the instructor. Teachers need to be aware of and 
to make clear to their students what issues might be at stake, and they 
should encourage self-conscious and detailed di.scussion of them, but 
they should not rush directly to a sophisticated level of theoretical dis- 
cussion. Textbooks like Rciuii}!'^ Fext^ (McCc^^'mick et al.) or Text Book 
(Scholes et al.) can be of great help in alerting relatively inexperienced 
teachers to st)me of the relevant theoretical issues. At Florida State Uni- 
versity, for instance, in the summer betore they start teaching the first- 
vear course, graduate teachers are introduced to how theoretical issues 
may arise in the classroom b\' studying Rcndi}t\^ Tt’.vN. Our " 1 heories of 
Reading" course for our graduate teachers sometimes includes a critique 
of Kcf/fZ/wy Tc.v/s, RtTu'rt Scholes's Tcxtmil Power, and other innovative 
texts that are trickling onto the market with an eye to helping graduate 
instructors discover ways they might mediate complicated theoretical 
issues fc)r their first -year students 

If, at the first- war level, some caution ought to be exercised over the 
introduction ot theoretical essays, at the sophomore or junior levels, such 
essays can certainlv be introduced, discussed, and read along with other 
literary or cultural lexts--not to establish an orthodox "line" on a text 
or theoretical issue, but to open up discussion and allow students to both 
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deepen and probiematize their own de\'eloping perspectives. In "Dis- 
course and Historical Change," along with a selection of literary and 
related texts from past periods, I use such essays as Tony Bennett's "Lit- 
erature in Histor\'," which speaks to the wavs texts are read differently 
in different historical formations; or Raymond Williams's "Dominant, 
Residual, and Emergent/' which discusses patterns of historical change 
and struggle; and extracts from as broad a spectrum of theorists as Eliot 
to Althusser. On occasion, I also use Williams's Keywords, in which case 
one of the course assignments requires students to construct the historv 
of a "key word" not found in Williams. This has been a very successful 
exercise. Students like the idea of extending (and in a sense correcting) 
an autlioritatix'e textbook. I typicallv have students nominate the words 
for which they wish to construct a historv ("gay" is one that Williams 
does not include, and there has been a perfectly understandable curios- 
ity about its history, which is in fact \’ery interesting) and briefly justifv 
their choices. I then direct them to the OED and some other resources 
and in\'ite them to add sources the\' disan er on their own. Sometimes 
tlie results ha\'e been summaries of the sources; at otlier times, some- 
what subjective responses to what tliev discovered. The best results liave 
been essays on the historv, not just of the changing meanings of words 
but of the ways in which our histor\- has used certain, "kev" words to 
embody its ideological contradictions and debates — or, indeed, its 
polylogues. Words like class, sex, gender, individual, literature, citv, 
coimtrv, and m\Tiad others made not onlv fascinating subjects in tliem- 
selves but re\'eal the wa\'s bv which we are constructed as subjects. 

Courses devoted primarily or exclusivelv to particular theories, theo- 
retical mo\'ements, or theorists are, in mv \*iew, certainlv appropriate 
for juniors and seniors, as are those that read literarv or media texts in 
conjunction with theoretical texts and issues. Thus, 1 have often struc- 
tured a recent course on the six teen th-centurv Ivric around the issue of 
the interconnections of gender, reading, and writing. My teaching of 
early modern poetry at Carnegie Mellon was informed by this principle. 
Tvpically, we would read poems b\’ the canonical, male Petrarchisls, 
along with popular lyrics and lyrics by (until recentlv) neglected women 
poets, along witli essavs bv Trend, Krisleva, MuU'ev, Barthes, and cith- 
ers on gender and language. As well, we u'ould lia\'e a tliree- week-long 
segment discussing Tlieweleit's Male l'anfa^ic<, a ps\'choculturai studv 
of the I'reikorp'^, the Cicrman fascist mercenaric*s of the B)20s, asking ques- 
tions about botli particular iiisights 1 heweleit offers into gender con- 
struction and his methodologv. All the students contribulc'd to a 
collecti\e project, what we termed "The Hook ot Stuff," an assemblage 
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of thoorotical and historical writings that they all could use for their read- 
ings and research papers. The result was, I think, a highly successful 
combination of reading, theorizing, and multiple pleasures. 

These instances from the classroom may con\'e\' something of our 
practices during vears in which our program was taking shape. The\' 
are meant to reinforce a ver\’ necessary warning, however, if the evident 
"pleasures" of theorizing the undergraduate curriculum are not to turn 
into "unpleasures." It i^ that the theories and theorizings of the teachers 
cannot remain immune trom the same self-scrutiny that vve wish our 
students to undergo in relation to their reading and writing experiences. 
"Theory" has currentlv acquired such prestige in the discipline that there 
are all-too-e\'ident signs that it will engender an all-too-familiar elitism 
and a lack of concern for curriculum, classroom practices, and the stu- 
dents themselves. But given not just committed and rigorous theoreti- 
cal thinkers but, more particularh’, enthusiastic and flexible teachers, the 
pleasures of teaching theories and theorizing to undergraduates in an 
atmosphere of generosiU’ will, 1 believe, far outweigh the unpleasures. 



II 

I turn now to more general observations about how instituting such a 
curriculum as that which we indulged in at Carnegie Mellon — and ex- 
ploring its pedagogical implications — opened up various organizational 
and intellectual problems and challenges that may be of interest to oth- 
ers who are wrestling with the place of critical theory in the learning 
experience. Such matters include whether, as an increasingly powerful 
minorit\' of cuir colleagues maintain, "theory" is an autonomcHis disci- 
pline, replacing "literati’ re," and whether it can e\'en be "applied" tci lit- 
erarv or other "nontlieo' etical" texts; whether (as some of our detractors 
maintain) gi\'ing theoretical issues such a high prica ity degenerates into 
a kind of pseudo- or shadow philosophy; whether raising questions of 
race, gender, and class (as most of us do) predetermines a certain range 
of answers; how to stop the "conflicts" from degenerating into simply 
another kind of agonistic (and, some would say, masculinist) struggle 
tiH hegemon\' amiMig theoretical factions; the place of "classics" in thei^- 
relicallv oriented courses; the much-overlooked issue ot pedagog\’; and 
the problem of establishing new curricular structures and pedagogical 
practices in a traditional institution. These are all vital issues in the hu- 
manities atul some ol the sinial seiences t\»da\‘, and 1 \\ ill touch on some 
of these matters in my lollow ing remarks. 
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Given the currenl ferment over the theory cind practice of Fnglish, 
there is docirly no t>ne, correct way of instituting either curricular struc- 
tures or pedagc>gies, Tliere are, as McCormick has argued, three vvays 
in which theory is currently being brought into the undergraduate cur- 
riculum (McCormick, "'Always Already Theorists'"). One is bv substitut- 
ing the study of "theoretical'" texts for "literary ' texts, thus exmstituting 
si>mething like a now canon and transforming the studv of English from 
the study of one body of texts to the study of another. The second ap- 
proach to introducing theory into the curriculum is to add a course or 
two in theory to an existing traditional, canonical curriculum, gradu- 
alist approach — or what I once termed the "'park bench" approach 
(Waller, "Paradigm Shift") — is probably the most widespread, although, 
as Ciraff argues, without actually staging within the structure and ratio- 
nale of the curriculum the tluH>retical debates that such theoretical 
courses should raise about the rest of the curriculum, the debates are 
likely to produce students who are pu/zled, intellectually schizophrenic, 
and cynical, and the t>pportunity h>r pt)lylogue may never develop. The 
third approach, which is close tt> what we did at Carnegie MelK>n and is 
also incorporated in the Universitv of Hartford's '"a\11 Universitv Cur- 
riculum," is to develop some theoreticalU' structured courses like those 
1 ha\ e described, make them the intellectual focus of the curriculum, and 
encourage the multiplicity t>f issues they raise to become part of the dis- 
cussions and debates in t>ther classes. For the first few vears of the pro- 
gram, all teachers of the ct>re courses at Carnegie Mellon shared their 
syllabi and met regularl}' to discuss issues and pedagog\' (and bv doing 
st>, of course, were able to demonstrate how a theoretical issue like 
inti'rtextuality operates in the most apparently mundane material prac- 
tices!). I cannot stress too strt>ngly my belief that such interchanges are 
an essential part of successfully intrt>duci ng theor\' and theorizing into 
the curriculum. Teamwork and commitment are crucial — nc)t to estab- 
lish a party line but to emphasize the impt>rta nee of the issues being 
enacted and the right of all participants, facult\’ and students alike, to 
enter into the "polylogue." 

A number of people — including some of our colleagues — criticized 
the goals of t>ur curriculum for settling for a liberal pluralism (1 was 
struck by the tact that we were, in the space of a few nn)nths, attacked 
in print by members of both the ultra-Right, lor betraving Western Civi- 
lization, and the ultra-Left, for maintaining bourgeois liberalism under 
a gloss of poststructuralism). As my discussion, I hope, makes clear, 
"polylogm*" is not simply a valorization of relativism, anv more than, 
in the ciassrtu>m, it is a simplistic recommendation of a pedagt>g\’ based 
on discussit>n. It is rather the encouragement and empowerment of a 
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nuiltiplicity of positions, combined with the willingness to examine and 
critique the assumptions underlyinp; those positions. A healthy curricu- 
lum, however the particula*- details within it may change, should be built 
not just upon the recogivMon of pluralism, but upon carefully structured 
ways of making that pluralism work intellectualh' and educationally. If 
we can find creative wa\'s of bringing together the \'ariety of theiuies, 
methodologies, and cemceptions of what "English" is — not just for ad- 
ministrati\'e con\'enience, but as a means, as Graff argues, of actually 
staging or teaching the conflicts — then we may find ways not merely of 
making our curriculum appear innovative but, far more important, of 
preparing students "or a fuller entr\- into a genuinely participator)' de- 
mocracy. I believe that such an educational goal acknowledges that col- 
lege gi\'cs students an opportunity not simply to "bank" knowledge and 
methods, but to dev«.'lop some perspectives on, some meta wareness 
about, them — and alsc^ to act upon that awareness. 

Such a goal has undeniable practical consequences. I he paradigmatic 
shift the language disciplines are undergoing is not just theoretical but 
pedagogical. Departments need to find not onl\' curricular structures but 
dassroo!n practices that will help their students to stage the contradic- 
tions in winch our societv and history have placed us and to which the 
texts of our culture, including those u'e x'alorize as "literature, articu- 
late. The questions we all need to ask as administrators and teachers 
include: 1 low creativel)' are the overlappings and conflicts being used 
in the education of our students? 1 low well, for instance, are we involv- 
ing our students in the debates over that group of key words that are 
crucial not just in current educational debate but for our whole society — 
gender, race, ethnicitv, and class? Ihese ke\* words are, ot course, the 
focus of major challenges to our future as a societ)', and they are not easv 
challenges to meet. To these, 1 would add another, which our curricu- 
lum attempted to enact, and that is agenc\' — those areas of action, choice, 
knowledge, and commitment we struggle to claim for ourselves on the 
basis of our understanding of how we are constructed b\' our societies 
and our histories. In m\' \'iev\', the major goal c>f a curriculum built on 
poh'logue is to enable students to become agents in this sense— to be- 
come aware of how the\' are constructed, in their different histories, by 
societv, culture, ethnicit)', and gender, by scientific or religious para- 
digms of thought and material practices— but, in doing so, to become 
awareof the possibilities of choice and action and the principles by which 
thev articulate those choices and actions. And, of ctnirse, such discox er- 
ies should affect those us who teach. 

Bevond the classixiom, and the de partment, a turther challenge that 
has not b('en met is that of allowing the development ot (and a reward 
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for) those activities and commitments within traditionally structured 
institutions. At Carnegie Mellon, we were lucky to have institutional 
backing for our work. We were able, by accidents of place and history, 
to institutionalize cross-disciplinary perspectives and innovative 
pedagogies within one department. Hartford's "All University Curricu- 
lum" serves a similar function as the basis of a remarkable general edu- 
cation structure. It has been given an educationally central place by 
administration and faculty. But, at many other institutions, cross-disci- 
plinary teaching and curricular development are often stifled by the 
current, predominantly one-directional, organizational structure, which 
gives few incenti\'es and, as a consec]uence, little permanent support for 
faculty activities outside the traditional channels. Recent studies of uni- 
versity organization have suggested that establishing and justifying the 
dex'elopment of curriculum and pedagogy that follow from critical 
theory have fallen disproportionatelv on individual facultv members. 
That the breakthroughs in knowledge — and, increasingly in pedagogv — 
occur on the boundaries of received or conventional organizations of 
knowlecige is well known, of ct>urse, to the sciences, to manv of the so- 
cial sciences, and, increasingly (though at a distance), to the humanities. 
But what we need to look for is a set of structures, practices, and assump- 
tions that would pro\’ide increased support and rewards for the many 
faculty acti\ i lies that transcend traditional departmental and disciplin- 
ary boundari ‘s, that would encourage us all to see interdisciplinary edu- 
cational acti\ ities on a par with, and in some contexts even more 
significant than, traditional "disciplinarv'” activities. 

It is not that departmental or disciplinary needs of organizing knowl- 
edge are wrong and should be abandoned. As Ernest Lvnton puts it, 

I l‘)he organization of the iini\’ersiiy should retain enough fle\ibilit\- 
to allow not only the formation but also the termination of 
multidisciplinary programs and projects. In these cases, it is not a 
question of replacing one quasi-permanent organization h\’ another; 
that would simply be substituting one rigid set of structures and 
assumptions with another. (L.ynttMi and Elman 174). 

So it is not a matter of eliminating departments and disciplines (though, 
inevitably, over time, these will change and indeed mav fade, merge, or 
even disappear); it is a matter of finding harmonious structures through 
which disciplines can, separately and together, take up pressing educa- 
tional issues as they arise. It isewident, howe\'er, that implementing some 
ot the most crucial missions of the universit\^ in the coming decades 
means overcoming tlu‘ inertia that a rigid and often moribund set of 
departmental priorities may all too easilv instill. Most importantU', to 
L|uote I.ynton again. 
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[I Implementing the now missions of the university faces serious 
barriers as long as the allocation of resources, not to speak of the 
evaluation and rewards system for faculty, places much greater 
priority on disci plinarv than on interdisciplinary activities. (Lynton 
and Elman 187) 

blow is this problorn to bo overcome? Ihe fundamental challenge is to 
find ways of rewarding and developing faculty activities that cut across 
disciplinary and departmental lines while retaining the most vital parts 
of the dominant, one-dimensional structure that links department to 
college to university. Maybe, as Lynton argues, the basic resources for 
the instructional activities of an administrative unit — the university as 
a whole is the focus of his analysis, but the principle is applicable at the 
college or departmental level — should be divided into two unequal por- 
tions, The larger one would be allocated, in the traditional manner, to 
deans of colleges, and through them, to the academic departments. These 
funds could be used for the department's traditional disciplinary courses 
and programs. The rest would be directed into a second stream of re- 
sources tliat could be made available to the college (or department) only 
for interdepartmental and intercollegiate instructional activities — for 
what I term courses involving polylogue or for what Graff sees as stag- 
ing the conflicts. 

As we realized at Carnegie Mellon, what is at stake here is not terri- 
torv or jurisdiction but a whole conception of education. The national 
swing back to the value of general education courses — not as a neces- 
sary step nor a frustrating barrier to reaching a specialized major but, 
rather, as the core of an undergraduate education — is starting to be given 
more than just lip ser\'ice. VVe are all general educators: service teach- 
ing is what we are all primarily concerned with. An adequate education 
is one in which the issues and problems ot our individual and commu- 
nal lives are contextualized in the contradictions of the contemporary 
world, in its multiple histories, and in its epistemologies. 3‘his trio of 
contexts (the con tern porarv, the historical, the ways to knowledge and 
power) should not be seen as add-ons to a specialized education but as 
integral parts of it. But such a principle needs to be articulated in more 
than theoryyit needs to be embodied in the concrete, material practices 
and structures by which we organize the university and its constituent 
units. 

Finallv, 1 want to stress a further lesson that we learned at Carnegie 
Mellon: that teaching in relation to interdisciplinary, "polylogous" de- 
mands must not becenne another indulgence in elitist superiority. VVe 
are tcxKhing tm* studiMits whi) will go iHit into tlic* wiirUl. I heie is a nio- 
— one of the most poignant, 1 think, in the canon (at least tor those 
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of us who want occasionally to beat up on the canon wliile also explor- 
ing and, admittedly, revering it) — at the end of The Tcuipc:>t. when 
Prospero, the poet-magician-scientist-politician-patriarch-teacher-dra- 
niatist-poet-interdisciplinarian, steps, in part, out of Shakespeare's play 
and addresses the audience, asking its members (in a moving version of 
an old trope) for applause. But he is also asking for something different. 
He acknowledges that the play the audience has just witnessed will be 
"confined," trapped, nullified, unless its impact is taken out of the the- 
ater into the lives, as well as the words, of its audience. But how the 
audience will do that is not up to the actor who, in any performance, 
speaks the lines; nor is it even up to the dramatist who wrote the lines. 
It is up to the members of the audience themselves to break the confines 
of the theater, of art, ot "texts” and "canon," and go into the world, to 
become aware of themselves as "subjects," to become aware of having 
bec’H manipulated, whether by the two hours of traffic on the stage they 
have witnessed, by the multiple languages of our society, bv politics, by 
advertising, by Hollywood, by fundamentalism, or by their educational, 
ethnic, gender, or class constructions. What the audience will do is cer- 
tainly not predictable, any more than what a reader will do with a text 
is enforceable. Meanings are not manageable nor controllable. The "sub- 
ject" our students are learning is not "The Meaning of TIw Tcinpc^t" nor 
Shakespeare's harewell to the Stage," although these are not insignifi- 
cant ti^pics for discussion. It is that they themselves are constructed 
within the multiple reading and writing situations in which they will 
find themselves, both in the study of literature and in the studv of their 
society. 

I his is m^t always a comfi')rting disco\’ery. Hnglish was, for many of 
us, once a more comforting study, before a time when we had to teach 
readingand writing to illiterate students, before that mythical time when 
we could take for granted that "every schoolboy" knew Wordsworth and 
Austen and james. . . . Once, st'>mewhere — to indulge m\'self one final 
time in my pastt)ral metaphor — we could rest beneath the trees, warbie 
on an antique pile, watch damsels bathe in purling streams, bewail the 
loss of youth and beauty. It is sometimes tiring to discover oneself as 
constructed, dislocated, uncertain, uncomfortably self-conscious, caught 
in the contradictii'ms tif history and ideoK')gv. Polvlogue may be an ex- 
citing challenge to us — as teachers, developers of curricula, and admin- 
istrators. But it is more exhausting and certainly less simple than the 
straightforward mastery of a subject — just .is we are learning that teach- 
ing is easier to pronn^te and assess than learning. But, as Prospero im- 
plies. this sense ot learning what it is to be a subject need not be 
imprisonment. C aliban gets his island back, Ariel his freedom, Miranda 
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cind Ferdinand each other (with all the dangers that may involve). And 
Prospeio? Prospero — let us say — is the authoritarian teacher, the pro- 
fessor who has lived by the book and by asserting the authority of his 
office. It is he who has created a version of the pastoral — a mode that, as 
Raymond Williams and others have pointed out, is designed to comfort 
the consciences of the ruling class. Prospero knows — for he controls Ariel 
with its promise — that we desire release, freedom, liberty, what I have 
termed "agency.'' But he finally learns that it comes at some risk and 
unpredictability and by acknowledging others' voices and others' claims 
to truth. It is, he discovers, the only way to be truly human — not an es- 
sentia list statement but one that acknowledges that our humanity and 
our knowledge about it are always in the world, always changing and 
challenging. That is whv Prospero breaks with the pastoral world and 
why those of us in the language disciplines, including English, must 
break with it — at least as a representation of our reality. To be, in the 
words of the oracle in The W////c/ 's Tiile, a ''true subject," Prospero knows 
he must drown his book, break his staff, and then announce his own 
powerlessness. "Welcome, sir," he announces, "This cell's my court. Here 
have I few attendants, / And subjects none. . (The Temya^t V.i. 165- 
67). To know the subject, we must also know ourselves as subjects. 
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College and university English departments are attempting curricular 
change in response to instituticmal critiques and anal\'ses like those by 
Robert Scholes and Gerald Graff. The work cif both of these scholars helps 
us understand how English departments have developed. In Tcxtiinl 
Poiccr, Scholes outlines the pitfalls of current English department strati- 
fication, showing how most departments overvalue the consumption of 
literary texts and undervalue nonliterarv and pseudo-nonlilerary texts, 
particularlv student compcisilions. In examining this hierarchy, he 
claims: 

For me the ultimate hell at the end tit all our good New Critical 
intention^ is te\tu 'li/ed in the image of a brilliant instructt>r 
explicating a poem before a classof stupefied students. . , . C)ur job 
is not to intimidate students with our own superior textual 
pri>d action; it is to show them the codes upon which all textual 
production depends, and to encourage their own textual practice. 



According to Scholes, we need to begin sharing our complicated textual 
practices with all students, examining these practices together, making 
them more comprehensible and more democratic. 

In /h'()fcss/uy Litcnihur, Gerald Graff traces the historv of "English" 
from a course of undergraduate study in the nineteenth centur\', focused 
on classical texts, tci the de\'elopment at the centurv's turn of graduate 
programs, modeled on European universities with their philological and 
linguistic emphases (22-23, 37). Through periods of intense change, 
English departments sur\ i\'ed — in fact, the\' grew — because they re- 
mained flexible. Over time, however, this flexibilitv would prow prob- 
lematic. In his more recent work, Bcyotui the Cutiiivc \Vnr<. Graff again 
points Old the self-ser\ ing benefits of English studies' "amiable rule of 
laissez-faire" and then focuses on the problems this rule has created. In 
essence, tlie still-dominant "field-coverage" model allows deparlments 
to create new categories for every challenge to existing categories. 
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absorbing and defusing the interests of alien constituencies. By doing 
this, English departments ha\ e "enabled the American curriculum to 
relieve the increasingly conflicting pressures placed on it by painlessly 
expanding its frontiers, adding new subjects, courses, and programs 
without asking those in control of the already established ones to change 
their ways" (7). 

Field coverage allows English to keep the lid on a. simmering pot. 
Recently, though, the heat has been turned up — in response to changes 
in American academic culture — and the pot has started to boil over: femi- 
nists, L\)mpositionists, new historicists, poststructuralists are all claim- 
ing "voice" in English department matters and challenging the status 
quo that field coverage supports. Graff urges us to a\’oid the pitfall of 
developing a false co?isensus \/ct He beliex’es we should teach the 

conflicts of our positions through various forums that support a new 
vision of department integration, airing perspectives and discussing 
conflicts within all classrooms and through the development of depart- 
ment-held conferences and symposia. 

Manv English departments are paying serious attention to these in- 
stitutional critiques e\'en as our solutions fall short of accomplishing 
what is being suggested.’ For instance, in my department we have de- 
bated the usefulness of an undergraduate course in critical theory. VVe 
ha\e instituted theorv and multicultural course requirements in our 
graduate curriculum, reviewed graduate degree requirements, and re- 
named some of our graduate courses. I iowever, it is very easy for well- 
intentioned pn>grams like ours to compromise their own larger vision 
in the elusiv e search for department unity. If teaching the conflicts is 
relegated to a few courses and if requirements are changed but content 
is not, field coverage has prevailed. It can only be hoped that depart- 
ments currentlv able to institute multiple-course reconfiguratit>ns will 
eventuallv become departments willing to consider more radical initi 
nitLXiiitiir curricular reform, reform that will take place vertically — 
within graduate and undergraduate programs simultaiKH>usly — as well 
as horizontally — reconceptualizing fields and periods of study. 

As a profession, we have changed the way we talk more tlian we have 
changed our daily practices. In these discussions, postmodern theory 
offers several lenses fi>r our discipline, and the language of critical theory 
may prove to be a lingua franca ainong subdisciplines. However, while 
a rhetorician and a literature scholar can attempt to find common ground 
regarding curricular reform, most of us have failed to consider how the 
"tlu'orv" in our graduate student (teacher)s complicates any changes we 
hope to introduce into (he culture of English studii's. New graduate 
sludiMits in F'nglisli — including those who track into degree programs 
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in literature, rhetoric, iwd creative writing — are constituted by the theo- 
ries of learning that thev bring with them. In the rest of this essay, I'll 
illustrate the degree to which our students are sites of conflicting theo- 
ries and suggest that we need to "read" them better if we truly aim to 
improve our programs. Overall, it is necessary to ask our graduate stu- 
dent (teacher)s to share their attitudes and expectations, to articulate their 
tacit theories, for tacit theories rapidlv come into conflict with the ex- 
plicitly new theories being introduced into man\’ programs, whether 
through cOLirsevvork or dialogue or both. 

I come to this discussion from my position as a teacher-educator. Each 
summer I introduce current research and pedagogy in composition and 
rhetoric to a diverse set of graduate teaching assistants, studying at the 
M.A. and Ph.D. levels. In the summer course, "Teaching Writing in Col- 
lege," 1 reverse the usual English department hierarchy and privilege 
writing over reading, composition over literature, at least temporarily, 
in order to ask new teachers to consider seriousl\ the learning needs of 
their prospective first-vear writing students. Through ethnographic 
study and informal obser\'ation, I know such reversals cause resistance 
and conversion — temporary to enduring — and are part of this educa- 
tional pn.)cess; new teachers must try on personas as well as explore 
practices as thev include in^tniclor as one of their gradu- 

ate program identities (see Bishop; Brooke). Howe\'er, "trying on" an 
identity is not the simple shrugging into a new coat that the metaphor 
predicts; teachers aren't always aware (nor are their teacher-educators 
or graduate professors) of the firm theories they have and upon which 
thev often base their attitudes toward classrooms, graduate school, and 
professors (see Welch). I use theory here in the largest sense — a reasoned 
prediction, often based on observation, about how things work — and 
often these tacit theories combine to form an indi\ idual's worldview. 

New teachers are obviously influenced bv their chosen area of study. 
Those tracking into the literature program, for instance, predictably re- 
sist the deemphasis of literature that can cK'cur in a writing teacher edu- 
cati(.)n course, and those on the creati\ e writing track may embrace the 
elements of writing process pedagogy that are nuist congruent with the 
creative writing workshop model of instruction. What is less clear is the 
degree to which field coverage and traditions of compartmentali/ation 
in English studies — majors and minors, strands or tracks — have pro- 
duced a compartmentali/ation of CiTA thought, and to what degree 
C/FAs' theories of learning lead them into particular educational choices 
even as their professtirs attempt to mold these seemingly "blank-slate" 
new students to the prtifessors' professed fields of study or critical 
approaches. 
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I have experienced the impermeability of the boundaries betvvet'ii 
tracks. I am often surprised at the lack of transference between teacher 
education at one level (first-year classrooms) to GTA teachers' practices 
at other levels (second- and third -year classrooms), 1 attended a work- 
shop at my university composed entirely of experienced first-year writ- 
ing teachers. In designing the workshop, we intended to brainstorm ways 
to use writing more often in 2000- and 3000-level introduction to short 
story and literature courses, courses often taught by senior GTAs, As the 
workshop leader asked each table to report back on strategies for using 
writing in the literature classroom, I heard a disappointing litany of ex- 
ercises where writing was still used primarily to test knowledge: pop 
quizzes, short essays, research papers. Drafting, response groups, stu- 
dent-led discussion from journals, question making, and ungraded free 
writings — writing to learn acti\'ities — were all left in the dust of the first- 
year sequence. 

Last summer, a CiTA — one of a group of promising students deeply 
immersed in the studv of critical theory — sent me a letter and a draft 
versit>n of the ct>mmon first-year curriculum that he hoped to teach. In 
this propt>sal, he derived hi'- teaching theory from poststructural theory, 
chimsing a ten-vear-i>Id, fifth edition of a well-known language reader 
and select! ns from Orwell and other classic essa\'ists. I read this stu- 
dent as well \'ersed in critical theorv but poorh' \'ersed in composition 
theorv, research, and practice. He planned h>r extensive discussions 
using technical, thei>retical languageand prt>\'ided less support for writ- 
ers in the prt>cess t>f ci>nstructing texts. Since this teacher entered our 
program with credit k>r prev ious teaching, exempting him from our 
summer teacher educatit>n ct>urses, it was impossible to tell what com- 
position texts he had read, but it felt like not very manv. ClearU', theorv* 
was alreadv in the student. 

I can nu>st clearlv’ illustrate ln>vv filled bv’ theorv or theories our gradu- 
ate students are bv sharing excerpts fix>m a v'ear-long research study. 
These excerpts s1k>w how* t>ne Ph.D. student entering the literature track, 
witlK>ut prev'it>us training but with strong attitudes and expectations 
abi>ut Liiglish studies and the v alue t>f literarv' texts, tested a new theory 
of learning against the stri>ng one he alreadv* had. Again, while this stu- 
denl — wlu>m I'll call Dennis — represents a literature student incorpo- 
rating and resisting instructit>n in writing thet>ry, he prov'ed just as 
resistant to — because unacLjuainted with — the postmodi'rn critical theo- 
ries that are beginning tt> undergird t)ur literature track.* 

As we'll see in the case t>f this student, ilepartments can mandate pro- 
gram requirements tt>r theiH'v*, but tht‘v* can't put theory into their fac- 
ulty iK>r into their students. Hv "reading" Dennis, we can see that 
"theory" in the largest sense develops within the complicated territory 
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of a GTA's experit'ntial theories of learning and of school. For instance, 
Dennis relied on degrees held: always pay more attention to a graduate 
student than an undergraduate, to the M.A. than the B.A., to the Ph.D. 
than the M.A., and so on. Equally, Dennis expected his students to learn 
from him based on a similar premise: they should pay attention and 
believe him because he was a graduate student and they were first-year 
students, because he was an experienced academic writer and they 
weren't yet experienced, and so on. 

I want to annotate very brief portions of a much more e\tensi\'o set 
of taped interviews that I conducted with Dennis over a twelve-month 
period when he was training to be a teacher and I was participant-ob- 
serx'er in his teacher education class (the summer before I was to begin 
teaching that class myself). Dennis was enrolled in two three-credit 
teacher education courses and mentions the teachers of those courses — 
Bonnie and Rick — in the transcripts below. After the summer IWO 
courses, I cxm tinned to interview Dennis as he began doctoral work in 
English literature and taught his first two semesters of first-year writ- 
ing. I need to emphasi^e the illustrative nature of my readings and ex- 
cerpts. The quotes Tve chosen to use are representative, although, of 
necessit\', they are extracted from the rich context of the ethnographic 
study (which includes data collection with twenty-eight other new teach- 
ers as well as case studies of seven other teachers besides Dennis). 

I also want to mention Dennis's successful negotiation of the English 
program. During the month I composed this draft, Dennis was prepar- 
ing his dissertation prospectus. In his third year of teaching for the first- 
vear writing program, he was in good standing as a teacher and as a 
student. During the previous three years, some of his strongly held theo- 
ries of learning and classrooms had modified, while others had prov ed 
resilient, since changes in the graduate curriculum — undertaken to em- 
phasize multicultural perspectiv'es and incorporate contemporary criti- 
cal theory — had been instituted within this English department. As I 
mentioned above, this was mainly accomplished by adding more course 
requirements in those subjects. The movement toward theorv' and 
multiculturalism has been less clearly instituted across the English de- 
partment curriculum because an equal transformation within the fcndi- 
/uy of all department professors has not been evidenced. Graduate 
students, naturalK', gravitate toward faculty members who teach in fa- 
miliar wavs, sav, by offering the familiar rewards of "A" grades for New 
Critical, literarv-anah'sis essays. Due to undergraduate literature course 
class sizes fort\'-tive (>r more studerits, due to a large number ol linked 
4000/ S(10(l literature courses of ccnnparable size and graduate courses 
of twetUv ov more, due to imfamiliarity with conlemporar\- writing 
theorv', and due to preference, most professors continue io teach by the 
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lecture /e\cim or lecture/ literary analysis and research essay method at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels (see Sullivan). 

Mv reading of Dennis illuminates the degree to which our graduate 
students are already fullv-formed, tacit theorists — about to mix and 
match the theories that they are presented with by an English depart- 
ment which itself is driven by multiple and conflicting theories — and are 
a functional graduate student outfit. 

Professors as (Male) Authorities 

Dennis found composition theory particularly difficult to accept because 
it conflicted with his theory about teachers, particularly college profes- 
sors. Professors were authorities, usually right about issues by virtue of 
their degrees and long experience: 

7/12/90 

Wcnii\f: I'here's something that prompted vou to feel that vou should 
consider this [composition theoryl at least? 

Pen ms; N eah, 1 mean, the basic fact is that Rick's a Vh.D. These guys 
[Rick and Bomiie| are iMi.D.sand I'm not. You've been doing this 
for a hell oi a lot ItMiger than 1 have. 

7/17/90 

Dow is; L)tK‘s!i't a teacher have to trust his knowledge and instincts? 

And what else do I have to give the student if not the sum of my 
knmvledge and understanding? 

7/30/90 

Dinmis; I meat!, the tMie hand, these people are Ph.Dsand they've 
been teaching for thirtv years so thev have, I mean roughly thirty 
wars, so thev have a system of thcnight. Like I've never been 
unct^n tor table with the fact that a classroenn isn't a democracy. It 
reallv bugs st^ne students, I've never really been 1-othered with 
it. Because, that's a professor, he has a certain point of \'iew, learn 
it! . . Now if \*tni want other points of view, take another class. . . 

N'ou’ re guaranteed that vou're going to get another point of view, 
because it's a different person teaching it. 

Dennis did know that professors were contradictory creatures — not 
all piH^fessors agreed with each other — but, as a group, he vested them 
with wisdom because they had achieved a place in the English depart - 
merit hierarch v that Dennis himself wisheci to achieve. If they contra- 
dicted each tdher, so be it; the student's job then is to (‘ndure, engage 
(Dennis (^ften chosebattle metaphors) with c'ach professor, tind go on to 
the next until he gains the needed status from which to assert his own 
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ciuthoritv. Tlic authoritativo professiM* evoked by Dennis is a male; his 
female professor, Bonnie, is grouped into "you guys," for priUessors are 
alw'avs designated in his speeds with the pronoun lie. This is not sur- 
prising given that Dennis appeared to enroll in (or recall) only those 
courses from his M.A. program taught b\’ men, and the first fall courses 
in his Ph.D. program were also taught by men. Senior women profes- 
sors in his academic life were as scarce as they are in the profession in 
general, and those he encountered in the summer of 19^0 taught com- 
position and women's studies. 

In Bonnie's class, Dennis was asked to write on first-year student tasks, 
which he resented (I explore this attitude in more detail below). As im- 
portant as the task, though, was the course context: Dennis was writing 
liere for a female professor whose opinion he doubted since she praised 
him for texts he himself could not value: 

.And she loved it [his lost paper], 1 don't know why? 

Wnitiir You thougiit tor sure this is writing with a small ir and she's 
saying, hev, for me, this is writing with a large U'. And go back to 
ytnir argument of "She's been doing this a long time, she s in the 
svstem, she has a Ph.D." Does that shake things up a little? 

nnim\- } lum, no, then 1 would probable be templed to sa\- that she's 
just being nice. 1 don't kninv. 

\\t‘iit/i/- Because she's a woman? 

ncnni'^: 1 didn't say that! 

W'cihiii: 1 asked it. I'm a woman, I can ask that. 

IX'uiU'^: 1 didn't sa\ that. 1 re-fuse to got into an argument. I just read 
the articles on sexual discriminaticMi. . . . 

Dennis is normally eager for an argumenl — relishing the academic- 
war of words tliat I ciiscuss below — but here he denies his female pri>- 
fessor a normal academic's authority when her advocacy for informal, 
exploratory writing threatens to undermine his trained preference ti>r 
literarv essav writing. For Dennis, professors are authorities, but some 
professors have more authority than others, based on gender. In this, he 
reflects the values of English studies during the last hundred years, for 
onl\- slow changes have occurred in the gender makeup of English de- 
partments o\-er the last twenty years. 

Teaching and Learning as Battle 

Because knowledge, in Dennis's them'v, is developed through personal 
authoritv, wresting such authi^ritv from a classroom turns learning into 
a battle, I am niU the first to peunt out that the battle metaphor oftiMi 
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signals an interest in hierarchy and a degree ot comfort with confronta- 
tional argumentation. Although composition scholars, feminist scholars, 
a!id many other acadt'mics who identify themseK es as part ot mar- 
ginalized subdisciplines in English studies tend to challenge such seem- 
iiigly masculinist tropes, the tropes are still prevalent, As a student of 
literature, still the dominant group within English studies, Dennis could 
be expected to partake of this contentious metaphoric tradition: 

7/30/90 

(regarding writing his papers tor professors) 

nc}nii>: It was a 1 wavs a "me versus vou" tvpeot mentalitx' ... I went 
and looked up their )the professors) articles and books. I could 
tell, sol had these strategies. lf\'Ou know where the enemv is, vou 
know how to tire upon him, 

(regarding a particular professor) 

He ran the class, basical 1\-, like 1930sCierman\’. It wasstriedv 
let lure. 1 le amid come in, we did three books, Scarlet Letter. WoLu 
l^ii I hickleheny Lmn. and hebasicalh' would come in and would 
read the book to \xhi. .\nd ever\' sentence, he would interpret 
everv other sentence. 

In this battle, the experienced, (male) degreed professc)r has the edge and 
students push tlie limits of his autlmritx* at tlieir ow n risk: 

7/30/90 

Me didn’t want am one else's opinion. . . . t'lut of class, 1 
argued w ith him and 1 didn't agree. . . . ba si ca 11 v, I learned after 
tlie tirst exam, alter The Scarlet l.etter. the t\ pe of symbolism that 
he wanted . . .and the same with aniHher professor. I wrote 
basicallv the siune essa\- an exam rough 1\‘ four times, almost 
word tor word, I think. C"lr at least, t\'pes sentences were the 
same. "Man'sa creature in ptissessitm ot language. . . ." All 1 had 
to sa\' for this one professor is that "Keats celebrates language as 
an event through this particular device." Then the next time- 
"Virgini.i Woolf celebrates language in this wav. . . ."1 have\ etto 
lind ii protessor that doesn't want in some shape or pattern liis 
ow n opinions. \o mailer how much )thev| sa\-, "1 want ti^ see 
original thinking" . . . that's a lie. 

Ciix en Dennis's theorv of learning as a battlegr^nind with the tables 
turned in the factor ot the professor, it's mi surprise that he has trouble 
witli the collaborative, student-centered, feminist instructicmal model 
adveu ated in his tc‘aclu‘r education classes. E\’en as he is being instructed 
to consitler classrooms as si^nething other than academic btittlegrounds, 
Dennis's most prized day tif the summer occurred when he look over 
his Ci r.A mentor's writing class; 
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7/12/90 

Dc)Uii<: . , . What I ihouj^ht was iho best day . . . ihorc were so many 
pet^ple talking and 1 was tiring questions ott, I really enjoyed ilia I . 

Tliat was good. That's the way I'd like to run the class, an lunirand 
a halt* battle. 

Dennis has re-created his own educational past: he's at the helm, cap- 
tain of the ship, the officer calling the charge, firing off questions in the 
heat of the battle and the center of the action. However, during his train- 
ing, he is asked to give up his hard-won superiority and advantage. And 
it is not that Dennis is unaware of other theories of learning; before he 
began his summer teacher educatit>n courses, he predicted this problem 
on a questionnaire. In response to "What do you need to learn about 
teaching writing?" Dennis answered: "1 know how to teach effectively. 
I know how not to hurt the feelings of others. 1 do not know how to do 
both." For Dennis, in the necessary classroom war, someone is bound 
to be wounded, and teachers do not dare become too sensitive on the 
battlefield of knowledge. Dennis feels he needs no other teacher prepa- 
ration than his careful observations of his own previous classrooms from 
which he has abstracted this functional theory t>f learning. School is a 
bracing battle that unfortunately often hurts. 



Conflicting Theories 



Dennis's theorv of learning, attitudes toward professors, and expecta- 
tions for his classrooms, based on his observations of literature courses 
he had enrolled in, immediately set him in opposition to both composi- 
tion and reception theory: 

7/16/90 

1 lowcansludents, wIk^ by del inilion lack specific knowledge, 
simple stumble upon knowledge? Nt>, I am not underestimating 
their capabilities. But 1 am questiiming the students' ability io 
teach themselves to write. It seems to me to be the blind leading 
the blind. 1 thought the prt>vision guidance was our function. 

I thought that's what a teacher did. Current thought reduces my 
role to absurd tour guide, a man with a dim flashlight waving at 
tourists wandering aimlessly in the dark. It's m>t only wishful 
thinking, but it’s a disservice to the students themselves. When 1 
enter a classroom, I expect to be offered something that 1 did not 
have before. But that offering comes from the instructor; what he 
kmnvs becomes part i^f \m\ 

Dennis's opposition is bused, of course, on his experiences with the 
transmission and banking models of the leacher-cenlered instruction he 
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has experienced. His role with former professors was to profess their way 



of reading. His role with his students, since he's senior to them, should 
be to show them the way, to offer them something. Student-centered 
learning represents the blind leading the blind, since knowledge — in 
Dennis's theory — is something transmitted from master to novice. Yet, 
in his education courses, he has been strongly introduced to an alien 
model of learning. 



Students find it difficult entuigh to communicate effect ivelv 
witlmul worrying about their membership in an interpretive 



student paper "correctly/' can never gi\'e the "right" response. 
Tm defeated before 1 begin. I can't aceept that. I have to "go" with 
what 1 think is right and hope thestudents</rclearning to write — 
even if they are only conforming to the standards of mv own 
interpretive com muni tv. 



Certainly Dennis is able to understand the premises of poststructural 
theory. Hut he is unable to inhabit those positions because, by accepting 
multiple readings and teachers as senior learners, he might risk losing 
the classroom war; he would do this by being untrue to his past school 
experiences and the theories he had abstracted from his Master's-level 
literature studies. 

Theories of Writing 

Dennis knows how to write papers to please his professors, f le's a suc- 
cessful graduate student. liere's how he goes about it; 



Dctnii^: You have the due date looming over \'ou. . . bv the time I 
linish [leading the assigned | text, there'll usuallv be a few things 
that have stuck out that I'll have noticed, so I'll drop some notes, 
and we'll raise questions in class, .. . I'hen, when we're ap- 
proaching the paper, 1 usually have a general idea in mind. And 
then I start systematically, "Okay this is the point I'm gtung to 
prove." I'll have a thesis. .. and then I'll go into the text and see if 
I'm right, before 1 start taking real notes, because I'll specifically 
quole. "This quote matches what 1 wantlosav, this quote doesn't." 
C^nce I get a body of quotes and notes, then I usuallv start making 
an outline. So I'll take every quote that I want to use out of the 
text, pul it t^n a couple ot sheets ot paper and then dismiss the 
text. . . . 

W'auiif: Do v(Ui go much to outside critical work? 



7/17/90 



community. And if we hold io the postmodern premise that 
reading and meaning are relative, then I can never read the 
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Dauii^: I kinJ ot t cly more on my own critical theory. 1 don't see tlie 
purposeot rehasliing what everyoneelse has written. , . .Usually 
what I'll do is I'll find a nice set ot c]uotes from the research that 
I've done and then have that as a "set of quotes ^:2"--there's a set 
of quotes from the te\t and a set from the | critical) literature. And 
then I'il stick them in where 1 want them, whore 1 think they'll 
look good . 

Dennis has developed an effective method for writing traditional, 
academic literary essavs. When he enrolls in a teacher education course 
intended to teach him current process theories of writing instruction, 
there is an immediate mismatch. Me hates writing the class assignments 
which require him to do the same type of paper's he'll be assigning in 
first-year writing: "Now those papers I turned in for Bonnie — the last 
one, I should ha\'e had mv M.a\. rescinded. It was that bad. And she 
loved it; I don't know why." Dennis has trouble appreciating the infor- 
mal, e\plorator\', multidraft essay; in his \ ievv, more elementary types 
of writing will take place in first-year writing. Hqually, he feels he is 
wasting his time writing such prose, for his standards have been molded 
around literarx' analysis and research essays xx'ith their sets ot references 
and techniques of close reading: 

7/30/90 

IVWfi/t/. So even within formal acadomicstyle. you don’t like intormal 
academic style. . . ? 

nciim>: Hven it I'm writing a letter, it's always big V\' | writing) — 1 
mean, it's always I'm just in this big VV set. I've just been taught, 

1 have to "do something" that's better than it was before. Some- 
times it's just like I don't want to do it (writel. That's why I don't 
write as much as I used to, because it's like climbing the big W. 

W'ouii/: You have reallv high standards, but you also agree with 
those standards? 

Yeah. Me\", it just hit me. I think in the class (teacher 
education), mavbe 1 want big UTind Rick is willing to settle tor the 
little te.’ 



Dennis, like manv new writing teachers, wrestles with issues ot re- 
sponse and the difficulties of grading student texts. 1 le has always pre- 
ferred literary text to all other texts, including those by students and by 
theorists: 

8/1/90 

Dennis: l inallv, after nearlv si\ weeks ot abstractions, ot rhetoric and 
i omposition duckspe»/k, I tinallv was able to get to my tirsl love; 
literature. Now 1 understand that the TNC 1 102 class isstructuied 
as Writing llnvii^^li \ iteralure. But, nevertheless, I was quite 
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plLMsod to hoar the nanuN Faulkner and Kafka, rather than Elbow 
and Murray. 

Dennis is fighting some new battles here as he enters an English de- 
partment that gives at least minimal acknowledgment to the value of 
different types of text and new tvpes of academic writing, Dennis is a 
graduate student proficient in the thesis-statement literarv paper. Even 
when con\'inced that he should use certain v\ riting invention strategies 
in the first-year classroom, making the mow to believing in those strate- 
gies or in a new \'ie\v of the writing process is very difficult. Dennis is 
pained at hav ing to write writing with a lowercase re and chooses to teach 
im'ention strategies not on the basis of how effective thev might be for 
student writers, but instead on the basis of how thev strike him person- 
ally; 

9/12/90 

Well, it's a struggle because I don't use them [invention 
strategies). 1 know liow to do this stuff already. It's more 
internalized, so it's hard for me to distance mvself from it and not 
come off sav'ing — and I found myself doing it at first — that inav 
have been win I had so much trouble doing it [teach ingin vent ion 
strategies) at lust — I may have come off saving "\Vell, this is 
stupid but we're doing it anvwav." And I can see the problems 
resulting from that. . . . And, in some respect, I do think these 
things are stupid, but tiiat may just be because I don't need them 
anymore. Like, 1, 1 absvilutely refuse to do the house thing [draw 
a floor plan of a former home]. I thought it was utterly a waste of 
time, so I haven't done it. 

What I find interesting when 1 read across this year of interviews with 
Dennis is not onl\' his resistance but also his successful adaptation. 
Changes did occur in his attitudes toward teaching, in the shape of his 
classrooms, and even in his theory of learning (at least for first-vear 
writing). Howev'er, Dennis overall remained much the same in his ex- 
pectations about graduate school learning, simpK' because the new theo- 
ries offered to him did not prov'e more compelling than the old ones he 
held. 

Dennis's original thet)ries proved profitable; his first-semester gradu- 
ate literature professors rewarded him for his already developed, liter- 
ary-analysis writing skills and did nothing to reinforce the writing and 
learning theories raised in his summer education courses. In one of 
his twc) American literature cemrses, Dennis received a grade of 93 for 
a paper t)n "Who is the Catcher in the R\'e?" which began: "One does 
wo[ always have [o read a novel to enjov a finelv crafted and highlv 
symbidic work of fictitui" and received a professor's comments of: 
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''Excellent paper, intelligent, clearly argued, written with grace and pre- 
cision. Parallel is exact — and your analysis leaves little doubt as to the 
cogency of your argument. Hey, you write good!” Dennis had brought 
off another capital VV production. 

Another paper he shared with me was from the second American lit- 
erature course. "The Split Reality of the Puritan Sensibility” as a title 
suggests a course lecture phrase, and the essay opens with this thesis 
statement: "Anv consideration of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century American — specifically Puritan — sensibility must proceed from 
the assertion that Puritan culture was theocentric in its focus, revolving 
around a constant attention to the relationship between God and man.” 
This paper received the response: "A-^. Well-organized and clear expo- 
sition. Good explanation.” More notable are the drafts from this paper. 
On five separate pages, Dennis hones the opening thesis paragraph, a 
sentence at a time, adding one more sentence each page. The last sev- 
eral draft pages represent the single hand-written draft of the full paper 
which proves his carefullv wrought thesis. Both literature course essays 
capitalize on the skills and process Dennis was able to articulate the sum- 
mer before he enrolled in those Ph.D. courses and bear scant resemblance 
to the forms or process of writing recjuired in the first-year classes he 
was teaching. 

The year-long studv of Dennis's teaching, of course, illuminates the 
complicated play of old and newly encroaching theories and suggests 
the resiliency of field divisions. To some degree, Dennis changed his 
attitudes toward process instruction and his first-year writing classes 
(changed them particularlv from the more current-traditional model he 
tJiou^ht he would institute before being trained that summer), but his life 
in the newly theorized English department curriculum remained com- 
partmentalized for many reasons: he enrolled in the courses of profes- 
sors who themselves were not engaged in theoretical and curricular 
debates, and when he was introduced to theory, it was in the education 
or critical theorv course, cordoned off from his daily practice. 

Having spent one vear with Dennis as a participant-observer and 
another two years as a department friend who continued to undertake 
good-natured verbal "battles” concerning the value of composition 
theorv, the problem of subjectivity in grading, the shape and direction 
of English studies, and the value of literary and student texts, among 
many other tcipics, 1 believe Dennis to be the perfect example of a stu- 
dent who would benefit from Gerald Graff's proposal that we teach the 
conflicts in the curriculum, for clearly they are being played out ever\ 
dav when his attitudes and expectations intersect with those of his 
professors and students m the halls and classrooms of the English 
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building. However, his case also reminds us that the situation is far too 
complicated to be resolved by ^tnichiral curricular change. Dennis needs 
to see his literature and composition teachers in dialogue — co- teaching, 
participating in department conferences and colloquia, negotiating in a 
lingua franca — making it harder for Dennis to claim total allegiance to 
one discourse and deny credibility for another. This means, of course, 
that the professors under whom Dennis studies would need to learn 
about and respect each other's work. It means that departments would 
need to regularly promote meritorious women to the rank of full pro- 
fessor, eliminating the associate professor-level "glass ceiling" that can 
develop as a larger number of women enter departments, many of whom 
are completing exemplary but often nontraditional work. And this means 
that departments will have to pay attention to the hierarchy of texts iden- 
tified by Robert Scholes in order to examine their own v^alorization of 
certain academic genres during times of curricular revision and during 
annual and tenure reviews. If a department doesn't value composition 
textbook writing equally with the writing of critical essays and "creative" 
prose, drama, and poetry, and allow those texts to count toward tenure, 
faculty will play out the department's value system in the classroom and 
in department interactions. And Dennis will be watching and learning. 

The issues that I've outlined here as being at play in a typical research 
uni\ ersity also play out in two- and four-year colleges. Graduate stu- 
dents like Dennis will mostiv take up teaching positions within our t wo- 
und four-year colleges, replicating the habits they developed in their 
graduate t aching and imitating the practices of professors thev stud- 
ied under, including those in their undergraduate pasts. If their profes- 
sors taught writing and reading quite differently or taught writing as if 
it were a course in reading, these graduate student ( teach er)s would be 
influenced in the same direction. If graduate students at my institution 
teach first-vear writing and junior- and senior-level literature based on 
different theories of learning, they are likely to continue to do the same 
as they teach undergraduates at other institutions. 

Important questions remain to be answered: Is the move to theory only 
another battle and, if so, in what type of war? How do we shape change 
when professors, students, and curricula are informed by tacit and ex- 
plicit theories, many of which directly contradict the others? Even as 
Dennis wanted and needed to change his attitudes towards first-year 
writing instruction, he noted that such change was incredibly difficult: 

12/5/90 

l\V??(/i/:So, in a \va\ , \ou thought they lfirst-\ ear writers) would be 
fully formed writers with just bad habits . . ? 
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Di'inii <: . . . Maybe I was thinking they should all be like me type of 
thing, you know, because 1 considered myself a decent writer 
when I got into college. 

Wcmii/: You have an in-the-head criteria of great freshman writing? 

I don't know great. I don't like the word great. 

W'cndu: Your criteria of freshman writing . . . ? 

L’h huh. 

Wendy: It's not \ our rankings of literar\’ writing? 

Danii<: No. No. No. Tliat's one thing I have managed to separate. 

W'endy: I've been advocating viewing students' writing as litera- 
ture. . . . 

f\nni'^: Their grades would sink. Their grades would sink. Don't 
make me do that. 

No, rd rather have vou reconsider literature, but we'll talk 
about that another time. 

Okay (laughter). Seems like an argument there. 

Wendy: Literature with a regular, healthy, small /. 

nen}ii<: Oh no. We talked about that before with a ic. (Laughter) I 
don't want to get into that again. 

Wendy: Okay. 

Reading Dennis, we find that learned theories (')f reading and writ- 
ing are alwavs foregrounded against a backdrop of tacit theories of learn- 
ing, classrooms, and teaching roles that have been built up through a 
student's astute observation of professors and English studies as an in- 
stitution. Such a complicated matrix of interactions suggests that we can't 
just talk theory talk and ask our students to do the same. Instead, we 
have to examine the roles graduate student (teacher)s are asked to as- 
sume in our classrooms, in their own classrooms, as writers and as read- 
ers, in e\'er\' course in the English curriculum. Equally, we have to make 
explicit our own tacit assumptions about these issues as we discuss the 
future and directions of pre^grams. At the least, we may have to gi\'e up 
some autonomy to develop curricular comprehensibility — some of us 
trying to do some of the same things, more or less, some of the time — 
for this will encourage dialogue. I'm not suggesting that we all teach the 
same wav — that's an impossible and unappealing solution — but 1 do 
believe we should agree to talk about how our theory exists in practice 
as we recalibrate curricula. We need to learn from all our fields, that is, 
from each vUher. For even when we think we are conducting the deci- 
si(m-making process in the private forum of department faculty meet- 
ings, Dennis's case shows that our students are internali/ing our 
conflicting theories and creating strategies for survival in every English 
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course that they take, and those strategies will affect an enormous num- 
ber of students in undergraduate English classrooms in the future. 



Notes 

1. The textual stratification that Scholes points to marks such a great divi- 
sion between different strands of English studies that Graff himself, according 
to Christy Friend, problematically igiK')res one of the largest department level 
issues — the relationship of literature and composition. 

2. Dennis's case-study data is part of a book-length manuscript in progress, 
Compo>j}is^ the Wze Tencher of G>//c\v VVr/7/ny; Ethiio^niphic Readin^^ mid Reflections, 
and was funded, in part, by a grant from the Research F-oundation of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
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Genre Considerations 

I always have trouble reading essays about teaching theory. "Too pre- 
scriptive/' 1 find myself saying, or "too general/' "too simplistic," "too 
mechanical," "too condescending." In the natural course of teaching, we 
all think about why some things work and some things don't. Because 
the chemistry betw'een teacher and student varies so much from class to 
class, my knowing that something works for you doesn't give me confi- 
dence that it will work for me. The recommendations in such essays typi- 
cally become additional options on my list of "Things To Try" rather than 
a set of compelling ideas that make the "Must Do" list. All in all. I'd rather 
read theory than read about how to teach it. 

So, in writing this piece, I have had a particularly nagging reader-over- 
my -shoulder repeatedly whispering, "Stop kidding yourself and your 
readers; we both know that the best — and most honest — advice you can 
give them is, 'There are lots of good — and bad — ways to teach theory; 
do what works for vou, but never be completely satisfied with what you 
do. Stop reading this and go read Foucault.'" 1 haven't succeeded in si- 
lencing that voice — and haven't been sure that 1 should want to. In lis- 
tt'ning to the reader's voice, 1 became convinced that my essay could not 
simply ignore the diversity of producti\'e solutic')ns to any problem 1 
might address, even as 1 also wanted to recommend something that my 
readers might move to the top of their lists of "Things to Try." Conse- 
quently, I have written a dialogue among several speakers, a dialogue 
that attempts both to present my particular recommendation and to ex- 
emplify the theoretical position underlying that recommendation. If the 
dialogue succeeds, there's no need for me to name that position. 
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From Theory to Theorizing 

I A i^roup offiK'ulti/ me loathe icti in the fj/vj//s// lieinirtnient eouwum^ rootii. As 
peopU\^o about ^ettin^ coffee, leafin;^ tlirou\^li Tlio New York Times, (uui chat- 
ting i)i tiros, one of them sinidenli/ addresses the ^roupd 

Betty: 1 could use some ad\'ice. I'm doing the undergraduate theory 
course for the first time next semester, and I'm trying to decide what i 
want to teach and how 1 want to teach it, Tve boon asking myself, "What 
should the students know by the end of the semester?" and can't seem 
to settle on an answer. 

Katie: Well, if you want to reflect where tlie profession is right now, then 
you should probably teach feminism, poststructuralism, and New His- 
toricism. To do those well you'd have to get into Marxism, psychoanaly- 
sis, and linguistics too. That'd give you plenty to do in one course. 

Mike:Joo much. I'd say. If vmi feed your students a strict diet of Derrida, 
Lacan, Irigaray, and Foucault, they won't digest any of it. It'll come back 
to you in papers and on exams in mushy blocks of unintelligibility. Be- 
tore they can read Derrida, they need to know something about the his- 
tory of criticism. Plato and Aristotle, though founding fathers of the 
Western phal logocentric tradition, are raising issues in ancient Greece 
that we're still grappling with today. What are the canon wars, if not 
lights over the role and influence of poetry in the state? What is 
deconstruction, if not a quarrel with Aristotle's notion of tragedy — and 
by extension other literature — as an imitation of an action that is whole 
and complete? But even if you find Plato and Aristotle too ancient for 
your postmodern students, I'd think you'd want to give your students 
some historical over\ iew of twentieth-centurv criticism, starting maybe 
with T. S. Eliot and 1. A. Richards, going through Wellek and Warren, 
Brooks, Wimsatt and Beardsley, Crane, llirsch, and then on down 
through the explosion of theory in the '70s, ending up perhaps with the 
intersections of multiculturalism and theory. If you don't historici/.e the 
movements Katie wants \'ou to teach, the students will think tliat those 
movements are theory tout court. And that's something I definitely 
wouldn't want them thinking bv the end of the ccHirse. 

jim: Katie and Mike's ideas each have some merit, but 1 think they're 
both advocating something that I hope vou won't do — namely, treat 
theory as if it's separate from what we usually do, a field to cover in the 
same way that the Renaissance is something to cover in the curriculum. 
The whole point of the so-called theorv revolution is that theorv is ines- 
capable, that e\'er\' one of our courses rests on an implicit theorv, that 
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the whole curriculum itself reflects a theory. I think you should teach 
exactly the same poetry, fiction, or drama that you're teaching in your 
other course next quarter but spend your time examining the theory 
underlying the interpretations you're teaching in the other course. 

Bill: I hear what you're saying about not divorcing theory from the rest 
of what we do, but the trouble with your recommendation is that the 
students will be exposed to only one kind of theory. As Graff says, teach 
the conflicts. Don't just teach your interpretations and their underlying 
theoretical principles, but show how those interpretations and the theon^ 
are subject to questioning, challenge, and contradiction by other perspec- 
tives. 

Betty: Why am 1 not surprised that the four of you give four different 
answers? But, if Bill doesn't object. I'd like to avoid the conflicts among 
you for a minute and suggest that maybe there's something even more 
fundamental to get at in this course. If we accept for now Jim's point that 
a major lesson of the theory revolution is that theory is inescapable, then 
might it not be worth shifting attention away from thcorici>, i.e,, the doc- 
trines of particular critics or schools, and toward flicoriziui^, i.e., the ac- 
tivities of theory, primarily asking questions about first principles, about 
methods, about what is generalizable and what isn't and why? 

Katie: Sounds to me as if you could be creating a form /content split. I 
used to be a great believer in the "develop-thinking-skills-now-and- 
learn-content-later" approach to literature and criticism, but the longer 
I've been around, the more limits 1 see to that approach. I hated the elit- 
ism of Hirsch's initial lists of cultural literacy as much as anyone, but I 
find what he says about the crucial role of background knowledge in 
understanding discourse to be persuasive. If you want to build the course 
around the idea that theory is asking certain kinds of (]uestions, I don't 
think it will work unless you're also doing a substantial amount of tfa- 
ditional coverage of content. So I still say focus on feminism, 
poststructuralism, and New Historicism — plenty of theoretical questions 
there. 

Mike: Remember, too, that these days students take theory because they 
want to be able to associate clear signifieds with the signifiers they hear 
us tossing around — they want to know stuff like what deconstruction 
is, who Derrida is, and what Freud has to do with criticism. Many ot 
them feel that theory is a big secret that only the faculty know — and they 
want to be let in on it. Sonie ol the students are scared by it, and some 
who initially aren't become fearful a tew weeks into the course — "Pro- 
fessor Mike," they sav, "reading this stuff is not like reading Mark 
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Twain/' Otlier students are excited and stay excited throughout the 
course — "Protessor Mike/' they say with a different inflection, "reading 
this stuff is not like reading Mark Twain." Fearful or excited, our stu- 
dents want iuforwnfion that will let them in on our alleged secrets. You 
can teach them about asking questions, but make sure you tell them the 
secrets. Give them a historical narrative of theory in the twentieth cen- 
tury and you'll give them what they want and what they need. 

Jim: Well, I can see where this is going. I could say that my idea of 
foregrounding the theory of your other course is a great wav to teach 
theory and theorizing, and Bill could say that the "teach the conflicts" 
approach is an even better wav to do it. Right, Bill? 

Bill: Yup. Teaching the conflicts means not only teaching conflicting 
questions, but it also generates questions about the conflicts. Sounds to 
me like it's ideally suited to an emphasis on theorizing rather than theo- 
ries. 

Jim: But 1 take it, Betty, that you liave something else in mind when you 
talk about emphasizing theorizing rather than theories. 

Betty: Well, I think I do, though I'm not sure I can articulate it yet. Let's 
try something and see what happens. Would each of you describe your 
critical identity for me? [Much iicrvoii:^ hm^htcr, thcu finally unmuurs of 

Katie: Well, 1 tend to treat texts as sites where a culture's gender ideolo- 
gies get played out, sometimes in wavs that the text — or other critics — 
try hard not to acknowledge. If I had to pigeonhole myself. I'd guess I'd 
say I'm a poststructuralist feminist. In the classroom, though, I do all 
kinds of things: teach New Critical techniques of close reading, discuss 
relations between biography and literature, do some psvchoanalvtical 
stuff, some deconstruction. I'm not sure I have a stable critical identitv — 
though 1 suppose that's appropriate for a poststructuralist. 

Mike: Well, some people call me a New Historicist, but I'm not sure that's 
how I'd describe myself. Like mainline New Historicists, I'm interested 
in the ways literature interacts with other texts to reflect and transform 
a larger Culture Text. But like Old Historicists, I'm interested in assess- 
ing the quality of individual texts, and I've been sufficiently influenced 
by my earlier formalist training to think that \'erbal and structural com- 
plexity are among the significant marks of aesthetic quality. So 1 don't 
know whether to declare allegiance to the C^Id I listoricism or the New. 

Bill: I suppose I'm a cultural critic, but my orientation is different from 
Mike's. I'm less interested in "the text" and in an\' monolithic notion of 
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History than I am in how readers' and critics' assumptions about texts 
reveal aspects of their culture. In other words, I'm interested in such 
things as what the apparent shift from regarding literary texts as verbal 
icons to regarding them as nodes in a web of intertextuality says about 
our shifting cultural values. I've gravitated toward Graff's proposals 
because, in my view, the\’ tap into something very ‘•'gnificant about our 
current literarv-critical culture: we carry on quite diverse activities with- 
out e\ er asking our students — and sometimes even ourselves — to con- 
front that diversitv. Those people who think that literary critics are 
parasites living off the creativity of others would call me a metaparasite, 
so I prefer the label cultural critic, even if it's a tad uncomfortable. 

jim: Call me wishv-washy. I'm interested in kits of things, and I work in 
different wavs at different times. Would it mess up your experiment if I 
opted out and refused to identify myself according ti> my allegiances? 

Betty: Not at all. In fact, it helps make my point— that there is a huge 
gap between what critics and theorists do and the way we teach theory. 
Jim was most explicit about how uncximfortable the labeling made him, 
but all of you built wiggle-room into your answers. Why? Maybe you'\ e 
all been rereading Hiwilct. M.^ybe you're all afraid of commitment. Or 
mavbe vour own critical activity doesn't neatly fit into the set of avail- 
able identities offered through affiliation with current critical schools. 
And as beautifullv unique as each one of you is, I'd suggest that in feel- 
ing this gap you're typical of most critics. 

Mike: And your point is? 

Betty: Mv point is that our usual ways ot teaching theory, especially 
introducing it tt> students, are misleading. We teach students about 
schools and mox’ements, about critical doctrines, beliefs, and positions, 
but it's hard to find large numbers of flesh and blood theorists whose 
identities conform to the piissibilities outlined by those positions. We 
need a wa\’ k> tighten the fit between the wa\- indix’idual critics and theo- 
rists think of themseK’es and the way we teach students about the field 
of theory. 

Katie: If I'm folU>wing the U>gic i>f your objectiim, then x’ou're on the 
verge of suggesting that we slunild surve\’ the members of the 

MLA abinit their critical identities, analyze the results into .TTOdO criti- 
cal profiles, and then teach those. Are you abinit k> waylay us into cx>l- 
laborating with you i>n an NCTE grant priiposal? 

Seriouslv, tliough, 1 still dim't see what yiiu’re getting at. I'eminists, 
after all, arealwa\’s reminding their detractors that there is no ime femi- 
nist position that all who call themselves feminist subscribe to. But that 
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doesn't stop anyone from leaching capital F, capital T, Feminist Theory, 
or, indeed, from teaching about the schools and movements within femi- 
nist theory; certainly it's helpful to talk about differences among Ameri- 
can feminists, British feminists, French feminists or to differentiate, as 
Elaine Showalter did over a decade ago, among the movements she 
called feminist critique, gynocriticism, and ecriture feminine. Though 
Sho waiter's categories no longer do justice to current work in feminism, 
they remain useful to anyone who, like Mike, would want to think about 
the history of feminist criticism. Of course you don't want an vone to 
think that such sorting is the endpoint of learning about feminist theory, 
but, as a way to begin, it has a lot to recommend it. And so does the 
schools-and -movements approach to theory, more generally. Where are 
your thoughts leading you? 

Bettif: As 1 said. I'm still not sure. I'll readily grant that the schools-and- 
movements approach has the huge advantage of organizing what might 
otherwise appear to be an utterly messy field; by giving students a map, 
the approach allows them to get oriented and to think about where they'd 
like to locate themselves in that field, I think that what I'm starting to 
feel uneasy about are the metaphors of map and field. Their power to 
provide orientation comes at the price of encouraging us to think of dis- 
crete locations and relative fixity or stasis. I'd like to try some metaphors 
that characterize theory not as a position but as an action, or, better, a 
series of actions that begin with the asking of a certain kind of question 
and that end only at provisional stopping points. "Theorv as a Perpetual 
Motion Machine," 

Bill: OK, I'm beginning to see what's behind this. We build the wiggle- 
room into our self-descriptions because we don't envision ourselves as 
embodiments of a pure position but as people who are criticism 
and theory in a wav that makes sense for our particular projects. But the 
notion of theory as a machine frets me. just as you're becoming uneasv 
with the schools-and-movements approach. I'm becoming increasinglv 
unhappy with the "approaches" approach because it tends to turn each 
approach into a machine for reading. Feed the text into this end of the 
Marxist machine and get a Marxist reading out that end, I very much 
admire Steven Lynn's essay demonstrating several approaches to the 
passage from Brendan Gill's Heir at The New Yorkci , but 1 hesitate to give 
it to my students. I'm afraid that thev'll take it as more evidence that 
theory is a set of text mulchers — ligure out the kind of mulch vou want 
and then select the appropriate theorv. Because Lvnn's purpose is to il- 
lustrate the workings c)f different approaches, he can't help it that his 
fine readings are hothouse tomaloes rather than bushes occurring in the 
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wild, but they still have a somewhat artificial quality. Another positive 
feature of teaching the conflicts is that all the texts I work with are pri- 
marily intended not for students in a theory class but for some other 
audience immediately concerned with the ongoing conflict. 

A Course on Theorizing 

Betty: Okay, makes good sense. Maybe we should talk some more about 
the activities of theory and then come back to the question of the appro- 
priate metaphor, Katie, how did you come to write your last article? 

Katie: Well, as 1 was teaching Beloved, 1 kept thinking about who 
Morrison's primary audience was and kept wondering about the ways 
that my experience as a white, middle-class, thirty-five-year-old woman 
in the academy was influencing the way I was interpreting her text. I 
wanted to question not the validity of my reading but the kinds of claims 
1 could make for it in relation to claims that might be made for readings 
by white male critics, black male critics, black female critics, white aca- 
demics of both sexes, black nonacademic critics. The essay was more 
about the whole issue of subjectivity and group identity in reading than 
about Beloved. 1 feel as if I just scratched the surface of the problems en- 
tailed in taking the issue seriously, so Td like to do more with it, but at 
the moment 1 feel stuck about where to go next, 

Betty: Suppose I were to teach your essay as an example of reader-re- 
sponse criticism. Would you feel 1 was (mis)appropriating it? 

Katie: Well, I don't liave any objection to the label, but it doesn't seem 
to say a whole lot about the essay. I guess how I'd feel \vould depend 
on what else you did with the essay besides locate it in the reader-re- 
sponse field, 

Jim: I think I'm starting to catch on. Betty, 1 see the difference between 
Katie's idea for your course — theory's hottest hits — and her activity in 
her last essay. But you can't teach different critics' composition processes, 
even if that's what you wanted to do. So what are you getting at? 

Betty: Well, if I can shift the students' expectations early in the quarter, 
then I won't need to know how many drafts, say, Sclioles took the first 
chapter of Pwtocoh of Reudifi^ through. Instead, 1 can show students that 
tlie text on tlie page itself contains a dynamics that we might call "theo- 
rizing." Scholes's cl la pier isn't just a set of theses about how reading 
works. It's an effort to answer a question, or perliaps belter, to address a 
prohlein about the relation between readers' desires to find the center of 
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a text's interest and their desires to use the text as a springboard for ex- 
ploring their own interests. Schoies goes about answering the question 
according to a particular wcthoii; and tlie whole procedure is built on 
certain priuciplci^ omi r?ss/a;/pf/o//s about language, texts, reading, culture, 
semiotic codes, intertextuality, and other things. All of these elements — 
question, answer, method, principles — come together in the service of a 
larger purponic, which cari be discerned in the essay's dialoific rclatkvi to 
tlieorists who argue for the value of respecting authorial intention, to 
reader-response critics who want to liberate the reader, and to cultural 
critics more generally: Schoies wants to offer a new model of reading 
that synthesizes three key principles from tliese different traditions: (1) 
attention to the formal features of the text, which produces what he calls 
centripetal reading; (2) recognition of different readers' rights to respond 
more powerfully to some parts of the text than others; and (3) attention 
U) the way that both kinds of reading depend on intertextuality and es- 
pecially tlie common cultural codes shared by intertexts. I'd trv to show 
lunv Scholes's overall purpose animates the activitv of tlie whole essay — 
and show students that they can come to recognize these dynamics 
working in a slightly different way when we think about chapter I 's role 
in the whole book. Furthermore, in emphasizing the notion of Scholes's 
chapter as a kind of action. I'd also invite reflect ioii on the kind of ac- 
tion we're performing in doing this analysis. I'd try to get the students 
[o see that from Scholes's point of view, the analysis would be both cen- 
tripetal and intertextual, and I'd invite them to discuss whether he'd find 
our treatment congenial, and if he didn't, whether we'd want to change 
it or iiot. 

Bill: And if at the end of ail that, wliat do\'ou gain beyond helping them 
understand Schoies? 

Katie: Let me see if 1 can answer. You gain the same kinds of things that 
writing leacliers gain when they bring so-called "real world writing" into 
their classrooms. You move the teaching of theory out of what we were 
calling the hothouse and into the world of work tliat most theorists know. 
And by getting them to approach the theory texts as actions, you might 
help the students regard them as work (or action) alwa\'s in progress, 
and thus open to objection and revision as well as acceptance and ap- 
propriation. Furthermore, by turning Schoies hack on vour metliod of 
reading him, you remind the students that vour wa\' of analwing is it- 
selt an action in-progress. Right? 

Bcttif: Right; in Lk(, vou'\ e articulated bi*tter than 1 anild when 1 Wtilked 
in lu‘re this morning. Tlumks. 
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Jim: 1 don't especially want to disrupt sisterly solidarity, but what about 
Katie's earlier worry that you're going to be reintroducing a form-con- 
tent split? If the schools-and-movements approach goes wrong in em- 
phasizing content at the expense of form, you seem to be running the 
risk of overcompensating. Does your goal of emphasizing real-world 
theory help you decide what to put on your reading list? 

Betty: Well, as 1 think about it, 1 want to say that it makes all the differ- 
ence and absolutely no difference at all. My first step would have to be 
to theorize my course. What are my purpose and my central question? 
So far, !'ve been talking about a very general purpose — to shift empha- 
sis from theory to theorizing — so I need to move down the ladder of 
generality. I need to think about my audience of advanced undergradu- 
ates, most of whom have never formally studied theory before. Keep- 
ing in mv mind the suggestions you four made at the beginning of this 
conversation, and Mike's particular point about what students often 
want from a theorv course, I think my first need is a reading list that 
represents more than one theoretical perspective. Jim, your idea to teach 
the theory underlying mv other course is, I think, better served by my 
actually doing that in that course. But keeping in mind my desire to get 
away from schools and movements, I don't want to do a survey or even 
a version of Mike's history. What I want is to take a recurring problem 
or issue and have the students read a sampling of work that addresses 
that issue — sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly. The approach 
would borrow from draff's "teach the conflicts" model, Bill, but it's not 
identical with it. Exploring conflict would get subsumed by the larger 
purpose of tracing the activities each theorist performs as she addresses 
the recurring problem in her own way. And I wouldn't want to select 
only readings that are in conflict. Instead, I'd want to examine for any 
two cases the question of whether their apparently different views are 
conflicting, complementary, or just different. 

Given all that, I think my question would have something like the 
following form: "What can we learn about contemporary theory and 
theorizing bv studving a significant body of work on X?" where X is the 
issue or problem — the author, history, language, ideology, intention, the 
reader, gender, and difference are just a few ot the possible candidates. 

lim: In some ways, it sounds very good to me. But I'm still trt)ubled by 
a few things. It seems to me that you're going to end up with a syllabus 
that will look a lot like one kind of standard syllabus tor a theory course. 
And in that respect, yi>u're going to be reinhircing the split between 
theorv and everything else that 1 was trying to combat with my initial 
idea of teaching the theory underlying the practice of yi>ur other a>urse. 
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Betty: I think on that issue vve may just disagree. I worry less about iso- 
lating theory, because 1 think it's an important curricular statement for 
us to say, "In some of our courses, vve will focus not on our discipline's 
usual objects of study (literary texts) but rather on some texts that are 
the products of our discipline." I think it is very valuable to offer our 
students the opportunity to devote a course to thinking about the ac- 
tivities that go into producing the work of our discipline. In that con- 
nection, I would argue that the activities of theory are not fundamentally 
different from the activities of practical criticism. The main difference is 
in the kind of question that the theorist asks; rather than inquiring into 
the specifics of a given text, the theorist asks about the conditions and 
grounds of critical activity or about more genera lizable properties of lit- 
erature and criticism. 

Biii: Come back to earth and tell us more about your reading list for next 
quarter. 

Betty: I'm thinking that the course's question will be, "What can we learn 
about contemporary theory and theorizing by studying a significant 
body of work on the reader?" Thio reading list would mix some main- 
line reader-response essays with work that i nd i recti v treats the reader 
but whose assumptions about reading powerfully affect its direction. The 
syllabus might look something like this: 

\\\Yk 1: "The Reader under the I\nver of the Ie\l": Wimsall and 
Beardsley’s " I'he Affective l\illacy"; Booth's chapter on "The Control 
of Distance in Effuna” from The Rhetoric of Eietuni. 

Week 2: "Breaking Awav from the Text": selections from Bloom's I'he 
A}t\ief\/ of l}}fh{e}ice Holland's 5 Rentier^ Retuii}!^, 

Week^ ^ a} hi 4: "The V'irtual Text and Interpretive Communities": 

Iser's "‘Hie Reading IViK'ess: A Phenomem^logical Approach"; Fish's 
"Affective Stvlistics" and "Interpreting the Tarfenm/"; Fish's "Whv 
No One's Afraid of Wolfgang Iser" and Iser's resptMise. 

Week< 4 iniil " The Question t^t Competence": Culler's chapter on 
"L iterary Competence" from '^trueturaii'-t iWtie< and selections from 
Rabinowit/'s Re fore Reiuini\^. 

Week b: "The Poststructuralist Reader": de Man, "Semii^U^gv and 
Rhetoric"; LX A. Miller, selections frtMn The \ovel tnui the Police 

Week 7: " Lhe Difk'renceCiender Makes": selectitMis from The Re^Rti)!^ 
Reaiier and FU nn and Sclnveickart's Ca’nJir inui Reihiii}\^. 

Week< R ivul " I he Fthics t^f Reading": selections from ]. Millis 
Miller, I he I flnc'- i*t Ri'iid///'^: Nussbaum's I (h't X K}iou'h'ii^e; anil 
Ik>oth's The Cintijuunf We Keep. 
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Week l(h "Future Directions": Robert Scholes, Protocol'^ of Reading, 
Chapter 1, iind Robert Scholes and Nancy Comley, "Responsible 
Extravagance: Reading after Post-Structuralism". 

rd also select a small number of literary works to use in connection 
with this reading. I'd ask the students to write essa\'s that emphasize 
the activities of theorizing: at least one paper devoted to reconstructing 
the question, answer, method, principles, and purpose of one of these 
pieces; at least one paper that took issue with one or more of the pieces; 
and at least one longer essay that involved the students in developing 
their own questions about the reader in interpretation. 

I'd like to return to Jim's point that this syllabus will look like a stan- 
dard kind of theory course. In one respect that is true, but I'm not both- 
ered by that. I'm not trying to reinvent the theory svllabus as much as I 
am trying to reorient our activities with the svllabus. 



Practical Pedagogy 

Katie: I don't know about Jim, but I think you should be more bothered. 
If you only reorient the activities within your version of the standard 
syllabus, you haven't gone far enough, because you haven't really paid 
any attention to the political dimension of your course, especiallv to the 
political consequences of that reading list. The list shows how the theo- 
retical canon reflects the literary canon; it's dominated bv white men, 
though you find room for a few white women. Whatever else vou might 
be teaching the students about theory, you're implicitly teaching them 
that it's mostly an activity for the pale and male among them. 

BiU: I'm not sure I buy that. If Betty's emphasis is on the dvnamics of 
theory, on understanding what it means to ask a fruitful question and 
on how a theoretical conclusion is always nested within a set of prin- 
ciples and assumptions, then unless she does something in her pedagogv 
to discourage women or students of color from engaging in these activi- 
ties, she's sending the message that theory is for everyone in the class. If 
she gives different treatment to the texts by women or different treat- 
ment to women and minoritv students, then I'd worrv about the poli- 
tics of the course. But as it is, it seems to me that she is equipping all her 
students with wavs of reading that will help them with any mi')re ex- 
plicitly political work they might want to take up. 

Betti/: Thanks for the defense, Bill, but if I uno' island Katie correct 1\', 
then she is saying that, by selecting this male-dominated reading list. 
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Tvo already given texts by women — and by people of color — a different 
treatment. And I have to say that she has a very good point, 

Katie: In effect, the point is an extension of the caution against creating 
a form-content split. You're so focused on the matters of form — on teach- 
ing theorizing underlying theory, on equipping the students with use- 
ful ways of reading theory — that you neglect the messages— some of 
them very powerful — you send with your reading list, 

Mike: 1 can see all that, but the set of prominent reader-response theo- 
rists isn't exactly a multicul^ralist's dream. And I can't help but think 
that text selection will bec^ome a pretty dreary process if it eventually 
boils down to the task of selecting works by members of all relevant — 
that is politically active — minority groups, 

Bettif: Indeed, it would be, and Tm not about to make that my main 
principle of selection. But not to pay any attention to the kinds of issues 
that Katie is raising is only to perpetuate the institutional politics that 
has given us a white male-dominated canon of theory. At the very least, 
ril incorporate the work of African American critics and theorists such 
as Henry Louis Gates, Jr,, Houston Baker, Hortense Spillers, and Bar- 
bara Christian; I could sacrifice the Fish-Iser debate, or save it for one of 
the paper assignments. I'm open to suggestions for other revisions, 

Mike: Are you open to suggestions from your students? More generally, 
how will vou handle your authority in the course? Many people are now 
emphasizing the importance of having a student -centered classroom, of 
decentralizing the teacher's authority, of moving away from a unidirec- 
tional flow of information from teacher to student. It's my experience 
that in theorv classes, the students actually want the teacher to be the 
fount of wisdom from whom they can drink— c'>r to go back to my ear- 
lier metaphor, thev want us to tell them the secrets of theory, 

Betty: I know wliat you mean. Any suggestions? 

Katie: I think I'd try to get the students to take responsibility for the 
course as much as possible, as soon as possible', even tliough most of 
them won't have had theory before. If you want to get them thinking 
about theorv as action, then you should get them acting even in the 
matter of text selection. Your course outline makes a lot of sense, but I 
wonder wliether vou might want to present the students with something 
less complete on the first day and get them involved in completing it, 
Lven before you slunved them any part of it, you might have a discus- 
sion about reading some particular short text tliat ycni could pass out 
and see what kinds of issues emerged, and then refer back to the dis- 
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cussion in negotiating the tinal reading list as a group. Of course, you'd 
have to be supplying information about the possible options on the read- 
ing list, but you could do your best to avoid rigging the outcome of the 
vote. 

Bill: It won't surprise vou to hear me say this, but I think it would be 
important later on when you're working with the texts, first, to encour- 
age disagreement, to let the students know that you don't have a party 
line you're going to be asking them tc> follow, that theorists themselves 
disagree a lot about the quality of all these essays, and that some dis- 
agreements must, at this juncture, be left unresolved. 

Jim: 1 like these ideas, but I think that in the regular class sessions, you're 
going to have to run the show. If vou want to teach them about the ac- 
tivities of theory, if you want to show the dynamics of arguments, you're 
going to have to do some old-fashioned, teacher-centered pedagogy. You 
could do it Socraticallv; indeed, that's the way I'd suggest you try it, but 
you're going to hav^e to be both Socrates and Plato; that is, you re going 
to have to engage in th*' question-answer, give-and-take with the idea 
that you'll go where\'cr it leads — as long as it leads to the destination 
that vou've planned in advance. 

Betty: I'm not quite sure if I can balance Bill's ad\'ice — to let the conflicts 
emerge and let some remain unresolved — with Jim's advice to keep a 
strong hand on the tiller. But I think that together you give me some- 
thing to aim at: a wav to conduct the course so that by the end of it, they 
learn enough not just about reader theory but also about theorizing so 
that 1 become obsolete. My goal would be to move from a teacher-cen- 
tered to a student-centered pedagogy over the course of the quarter. If 
that succeeds, 1 might even be able to dispel the notion that we have the 
secrets of theory and that their job is to get us to tell them those secrets. 
Easier said than done. I'm sure. But that's where the challenge will lie. 

Bill: We said we'd get back to the issue of developing new metaphors. 
Any suggestions? 

Jim: We need something organic, ob\ ic')usIy; how about theory as a rain 
forest? 

Katie: Intriguing, but perhaps [oo complicated. Who's going fcc') be the 
plants, who, the animals? More particularly, who's going to be the tou- 
cans, who, the slugs? You get the idea. I'm sure. 

Mike: Oka\’. Then Innv about theory as endlessly growing vines? 

Bill: That might work. What do you other people think? 
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Betty: That I'm too tired to think hard about it right now. Mavbe we 
could meet here a j;ain tomorrow and talk about the metaphor — unless 
someone has another idea, 

Katie: Well, lunv about the ways in which your course fits in with the 
rest of the curriculum. 

Bettif: Now I'm really tired. But okay, metaphors and connections for 
next time, 

fiw [dc{n1p(Ui]: I think we should talk about all the things wrong with 
everything we said today. 

Bettif Fair enough; that would give us about fifty- 

nine minutes for metaphors and connections. 
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I 

The title of mv presentation that 1 gave to the organizers of this confer- 
ence is "Does Theory Play Well in the Classroom?" Pm going to 
deconstruct that title for a minute so that I can go on and talk about what 
I really want to talk about. And actualU', it does move me into that be- 
cause, as 1 looked at the title later on, 1 realized that by theory, we now 
mean a particular theory; of course, there ha\'e always been theories; we 
just didn't call them theories before. That is, we are always theorizing, 
and the reason why we are now using that word, rather than some other 
word, is something that we might reflect upon perhaps twenty-five years 
from now. Someone will ask the question, "Why is it that, in literary stud- 
ies, the word theor\', which was so often associated with science, is now 
being used?" It may have something to do with our sense of inferit)rit\' 
in this technological age. But in an\' case, if I were to rewrite that title, 
theory would have an "s" after it, or 1 probably would use the verb "theo- 
rizing," which 1 prefer to the concept of an artifact, such as a theory. And, 
of course, "the Classroom" does not exist. There are classrooms. Man\' 
different kinds of classrooms, different kinds of institutions; even in 
Berkeley, in m\’ own department, 1 have many kinds of classrooms from 
year to year. So, as 1 looked at the title again, the only word that 1 really 
still agree with is "play." 1 hope we're going to do a little bit of that to- 
day. 

There are two different kinds cif things 1 want ti) do, although they're 
related. The first is to conceptualize for you, a bit, the essay that you read. 
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'The Race for Theory/' for which I have become notorious. And the sec- 
ond part, whicli is what I generally like to do, is to contextualize, or at 
least talk a little bit about, the way I teach Toni Morrison's Bcloxrd. I think 
both are actually related, as I recall what it is I wanted to say in "The 
Race for Theory." And in the tradition of feminists (1 consider myself to 
be one), 1 want to begin by giving a kind of a personal context as to why 
it is that this essa\' might have, in fact, been written. 

Well, it takes me all the way back to where 1 come from, which is the 
Caribbean. 1 grew up in a culture, a society, in which there is a split of 
cultures which I often call "the highs" and "the lows" (I have written a 
piece with that title, in fact), where language and the way one ap- 
proached knowledge differed from the school and the church to the street 
and what we called "the yard." And 1 think it was growing up in that 
society, where there was such a contrast between the languages that were 
acceptable in these two places, and which were really different, that made 
me so aware of how values are vested in the kind of language that one 
uses. So, for example, if vou were in the yard in the street, what you do 
is, you "long talk" in the Caribbean, or you "lie." That's the kind of word 
you use. Or as some African Americans might say, you do a lot of "sig- 
nifying." Of coarse, in the church and in the school, we spoke a kind of 
British English that was the only way in which you could be heard at 
the time. We see some of that occurring now in literary criticism where 
"signifying" has become "signification," and "long talk" has become the 
"vernacular." 

The kind of literature that 1 read when 1 was going to school was pri- 
marily that which was imposed by the colonials, not necessarily a bad 
thing. But there was no recognition of the fact that there was a very strong 
oral, vital tradition of storytelling which focused a great deal on the 
sound of language — not only on what was saici, but how it sounded. I 
gave you an excerpt from Beloved precisely because the neglect of sound 
is one of the major problems 1 have with the theoretical language that 
so many of us are being forced to use if we are to be promoted. Now, 
one of the reasons win’ that concerneci me when I was grenving up had 
to do with the contradictions in\'olved in what was \'alued. That is, we 
all knew we wanted to get by and that the way in which we were weeded 
(.nit of the s\'stem had \'ery much to cio with whether or not we sounded 
British or whether or not we stnincieci Caribbean. 

So, of course, we learned to sound two ways. But e\ en those who 
('xpected us ti> sound I^ritish would not allow us to sound that way if 
we were in the marketplace. Somebody who didn't know how to long 
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talk was not going to make it in the society — even if they became the 
finest speaker of British English and knew all of the literature. Now this 
brings me to another point that I want to stress — that was important in 
my upbringing. It's interesting that "Dover Beach" is a poem that you 
all received to read because, in fact, it was one of the poems that we not 
only read but had to memorize. And I must say that even though there 
were many, many critiques that we did of "Dover Beach" without our 
knowing at the time that we were deconstructing it, the fact that it 
sounded the way it sounded was also important because it meant that 
we remembered it, and we related to it in some way. One of the things 
that I do regularly in my classroom is to look at literature from the point 
of view of its muscularity — that is, to read it aloud so you hear it. 

1 think that is one of the problems that 1 find with theoretical frame- 
works dealing with literature today. Even as we talk about the vernacu- 
lar, v\^e do not see literature as the emhoiiiwciif of principles, but rather a 
statenioit of principles. That literature is, in fact, sensual-erotic as well 
as intellectual; from my point of view, that is what intelligence means. 
So that's one of the first conceptualizations for the essay that I was to 
write many, many years later. 

A second would be that when I finally did move into the academic 
world, it was not into literature but into literacy. I taught in a program 
called SEEK in City College, and the idea of that program was to teach 
apparently "uneducable" blacks and Puerto Ricans so that they could 
enter the citv colleges. It was thought that they could not, in fact, do that, 
but one of the things vve found, which of course makes perfect sense 
when you think about it, was that if we chose literature to which they 
could relate, to use a '60s term, they began to learn to read. They wanted 
to read. And again, this had not only to do with the content of the litera- 
ture but the way it sounded; it was through that process that I got into 
African American literature. The excavating of texts that were no longer 
available was not only about the meaning but about the fact that the stu- 
dents became involved in the sound that was being made, and many of 
them, in fact, went on to learn to read and write and to become scholars 
and manv other things. 1 his experience, c')f auirse, would turn me ariumd 
in terms of what I felt literature was about. 

1 realize that a third verv important influence on "The Race tor 
Theorv" — and this I reflected on just in the last couple of weeks — was 
an essav that was written b\’ Alice Walker called "In Search of C3ur Moth- 
ers' Ciardens," in which 1 think that Walker really proposes a critical 
theorv. 1 think lliat writers, verv often traditionallv, are the ones who 
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are good theorizers. Walker asks the question, "'From whence does my 
tradition come?" since, in tact, African American women, until recently, 
have not had the privilege of writing. "What is my legacy of creativity?" 

A\t first she looks at "the written tradition" in which writers like Nella 
Larson participated; she found them, of course, in a state of what she 
calls "contrary instincts" (wonderful phrase, sounds good too), and what 
she means by that is that they are caught between the dominant society's 
definition of what literature is and the folk tradition from which they're 
coming. That was not satisfactory^ really, in terms of a legacy, the ground 
that she needed to stand on, or what she felt she needed as a contempo- 
rary writer. Walker said she "finally . . . realized that instead of looking 
high, she ought to look low," and on that low ground she found the many 
black women who had expressed their creativity in forms such as quilt- 
ing, storytelling — in all of the various forms that they had access to. For 
me, this is a completely different definition of art as well as literature. It 
is on the low ground, where the folk express their creativity, that Walker 
later on would be able to tap as a basis for her own literary creativity. 
Therefore, the whole question of whether one has "a room of one's own" 
shifts, doesn't it? That is a third consideration in terms of the essay that 
1 wrote. 

And then the fourth, and perhaps the most important recently, is that 
1 am situated in an African American Studies department at Berkeley 
that is twenty years old, and we have been trying to put together a co- 
herent curriculum that deals with cc')nflict as well as points of sameness 
in terms of relating to our students. I have classes in which students come 
from a variety of disciplines, large classes of people who come from all 
over the campus to study African American literature because they feel 
that it means something to their existence now and that these classes can 
help to explain where they are right now. I'm not just talking about Af- 
rican American students. In most of my classes, the majority of the stu- 
dents are not African American. Many, many of them are Euramerican, 
Chicano/a, Native American, all kinds of folk. The fact is that they come 
into the classroom because literature means something to them. That's 
partially because 1 am teaching a subject that has been fortunate enough 
to be graced by writers like Walker and Morrison and Marshall and 
Wideman and writers of that sort during the last twenty years, so stu- 
dents are interested in reading that literature. 

What 1 am primarily interested in, in relation to my students, is how 
we get into a dialogue about the way that literature opens them up. The 
writer is reall\“ very much involved in a dialogue with the reader, and 1 
see mvself in relation to that dialogue between the writer and the reader. 
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who is no[ likely going to become literary critic, 1 alsii work extensively, 
though, with graduate students who are interested in African Ameri- 
can literature, women of color literature, or whatever we want to call it. 
In fact, right now, 1 have marvelous graduate students. 1 do find, how- 
ever, and I want to emphasize this point, that although many of them 
are acquainted with critical texts, the majority of them have not read the 
literature. Tm stunned sometimes, as I speak with students who are 
studving African American literature, that they have never read 
Frederick Douglass nor approached Ralph Ellison. It seems to me that 
there is something wrong there in terms of that kind of imbalance. It has 
partiallv something to do with the kind of undergraduate training that 
manv of them are receiving right now, where critical texts have become 
so much of what thev read that they are no longer reading the actual 
literature itself. 

That's extremeh' important to me, the literature, not because I'm a 
nai\'e romantic, but because, at least in the African American tradition, 
the creative writers are often the ones who have had the opportunity to 
theorize about the worldview of African Americans. African Americans, 
until recentlv, have not had access to what we call the academic institu- 
tions of the West. So their primary domain, in terms of v/riting for Afri- 
can Americans and their explanation ot the world, has been in their 
literature. I think that the literature not only alUnvs writers to express 
or, as man\' of the women writers teel, heal ihemselx'es, but it also al- 
lows them to relate to different audiences, what we sometimes call 
"double voice." This has been problematic for the African American 
writer in the sense that one has to write to "the dominant group" and 
also one's own group. Writing, therefore, that is \'ery sensual and orotic, 
that is double-voiced and quoted, that includes chants and proverbs, th.il 
uses sound, is extremelv important in order to relate to different audi- 
ences. It is much, much more difficult to appropriate that kind of litera- 
ture than the abstract intellectual logic that one might get in some of the 
Western forms that we think of as theory. 

Now I believe that theorizing takes many forms, that it can be, in fact, 
culturallv specific. The idea that theory only takes the form of the ana- 
Ivtical, abstract, logical essay is precisely the reason why I ran from phi- 
losopln' to literature when I was in high school. 1 felt that when we 
studied heav\' philosophy, something was missing there: there was a 
split between the head and the body. What 1 needed, lor mysell any way, 
was a coming together, an interrelatedness of the fact that the body and 
the soul are one, to pul it in the phrase* o\ one* ot our w tilers, and 1 telt 
that this was what literature actually did, what philosophy could not do. 
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So, tlitit is ono of the reasons I was profoundly disturbed at the confer- 
ence at which "The Race for Theory" was written and given. For two’ 
days, most of us "minority scholars," as we were then called (a term I 
hate), got together and talked to each otlier, but not about the literature. 
I'm not sure exactly what we were talking about, but it was clearly very 
boring, alienating, and had very little to do with what 1 thought we were 
there for; it liad something to do with mimicking what was thought to 
be the way in which one ought to talk about literature if one were to be 
validated or respected today. 

The essay then became for me a riff. "Tlie Race for Theory" not only 
says that we /nr a race for theory, but also that there /s a race for theory. 
There are many such riffs in it, so sensual, playing with words to break 
up the kind of absolute deadening of atmosphere 1 felt we had fallen into 
at that conference. 

1 have to tell you the truth; I'm absoluteU^ amazed at how "signifi- 
cant" this essa\' has become, since I wrote it in three hcnirs, pretty much 
as a wa\' of allev iating the boredom that I happened to be situated in. 
But, of course, it is serious play, 1 am willing to discuss, contest, and ar- 
gue about this essay, partialh.' because many black women critics who 
hav e agreed with me are now being characterized as "reactionarv' abo- 
litionists" bv some of our brotliers, precisely because we are not into 
"tlu*oretical criticism." 

riie language of theory is part of the process of making you feel un- 
comfortable enougli to ha\'e to lliink another way. 1 can see scnne of what 
that language is about, except lliat 1 think it lacks the surprise and sen- 
suality that 1 find in literary writers who also sometimes make you 
struggle. 1 mean, Toni Morrison makes vou struggle, but you're loving 
it; there's a kind of a pleasure involved which 1 think is missing in theory, 
and 1 find this to be absolutely unacceptable. 1 lliink there are a lot of 
new and important insights that liave come from "tlie new contempo- 
rary theory." But the wav in whicli it is written, 1 think, indicates some- 
thing about it tliat is problematic, and it has a great deal to do with a 
kind of Puritanism, which mav be because so mucli of it is French, but 
ilia I mav be ni\' own bias! But, in other words, it doesn't have a kind of 
sensuality, and so 1 think it is very liard to play with it in the classroom. 

1 want to tell a story about that in relation to writers. There was an- 
other conference of African American writings, critics, and writers, and 
one of the writers, a very important writer, called me up in tears from 
the conference. She had been at a couple of sessions on her wtirk, and 
she said "1 didn't understand one word . . . what's happening to my 
work?" And she was absiilutely serious. She had taken all this time to 
craft it, and she went to sessions wliere she fell tliat her work was com- 
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pleteiy miscommunicated, not only in terms of tlie contc'nt, hut in the 
way it was spoken about. J thought about that, and I came to feel very 
strongly about writers and about readers; perhaps I don't feel strongly 
enough about critics. 

Manv people interpret 'The Race for Theory" as anti theory, which it 
is not. What it is, is against theory that is not related to literature. But, of 
course, it is a theoretical essay. My problem with high theory today is 
not with it in itself but with what I see happening in the way people are 
hired, appreciated, and seen in the academic community. In other words, 
if vou are not doing theory, high theory, at least where I am at (at Berke- 
ley), people do not think of you as doing very much, and you're not 
getting hired. Peoole are promoted on the basis of high theory and so 
on, and so what I would like to see is something more democratic. That 
is partially what this piece is about. 

I wonder if, in fact, there are different functions. Let me put it this way: 
some of us are interested in literature, and some of us are interested in 
theory, and some of us are interested in the relationship between these 
two and in whether or not it is possible to do all those things. I mean, I 
think these functions are all \'aluable. h'or a very long time in the Afri- 
can American tradition as well as in the West, the literary critics were 
often the artists. I think that there are certain kinds of tasks that we per- 
form — one of which is that we study; we continue to focus on the 
contextuali/ation of the literature. That is, we are looking at it continu- 
ously from another perspecti\'e. We are also looking at the way in which 
language is used in partiCLiIar traditions and bodies of literature that 
writers themselves are not necessarily looking at because they are much 
more focused on what they are trying to express. We're very much in- 
volved, 1 think, in a dialogue between the reader and the writer, but mt>st 
important, 1 think that our writing is (>ne of the ways in which their 
writing lasts. If writing is not written abt>ut, it disappears. So I see that 
as being one of the major roles of the critic. My daughter is always say- 
ing to me, "Well, you're a critic, that means you judge." That is one of 
the reasons the word "critic" is also problematic for me. Because when 
vou sav you're a critic, most pei>ple in the world think, "Oh, you're a 
critic. You sav this bt>ok is good, and this book is bad, and this book is 
in between, and this book is. ..." I don't think this is what critics do most 
of the time. 1 think they ought to be illuminating the works. That is a 
word I tend to use, "illumination." A very old-fashioned word, I know. 

Mv problem concerns what is going i>n in terms of academic currency. 
Another way of putting it is that theory is a new and trendy thing. This 
has become what every university rushes out to gel right now. Theory 
is on the cutting edge, and the question as to whether or not these theo- 
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rists can teach literature in the classroom doesn't come up during the 
hiring process. I have been involved in feminist theory classes, and I'm 
very interested in that, and I'm very interested in what African Ameri- 
can theory should be. But I actually think that African American theory 
comes out of the literature and the folk tradition, which is what I want 
to stress. 1 think that there are various ways to go about it. The problem 
is that, e\'en though theorists are saying that they are the ones on the 
top, the hierarchv is developed, and so part of theory ought to be a 
deconstructing of the theori.sts themselves. That's also what I wanted to 
do in "The Race for Theory." It's a deconstructionist piece, contributing 
mv perspective to the academic community- 

I'm v\'ondering what we mean by an academic community? The best 
conversations I have had about literature, I will tell you, have been in 
mv kitchen, w'ith W(')men who had to read the works they were reading. 
In fact, they don't even cal! these readers by their last names; they call 
them Toni and June and so on, because they need it for their lives. They 
are part of an intellectual community we don't acknowledge. When I go 
get mv hair cut, the women talk about Audre Lorde. I'm serious; this is 
actuallv happening. I think we have an erroneous idea, at least in the 
Cf^mmunity I come from, that the only people who read these books are 
critics and students who are forced to read them in classrooms. Now I 
find that I'm not just talking about contemporary literature. We can talk 
about Toni Morrison's Bclovcii, and a lot of my friends who are not in 
the "academic world" have then gone back and read hnidcuti^ hi the Life 
of a ^Inve Girl because thev now know it. So I don't know what we mean 
bv an intellectual community, and I v.’O'T'T r about this split between the 
real world and the academic world. 

The academic world is /n the world. 1 mean, that's the problem. One 
of the things I'm concerned about my students knowing is what I call 
the "literarv geography": the way literature gets produced, what writ- 
ers reallv do, the power of reviews, what goes on in the background. In 
other words, I want my students to know that there is not only the text, 
but that there is also a context out of which this text is arising. This dis- 
cussion going on among writers is about what I call the "literary geog- 
raph\'," and it is related to the social and political geography of what is 
going on now. In this wa\', the text that the\''re reading from the nine- 
teenth centur\' is looked at in a completely different way because of what 
we're dealing with right now. In other words, one of my roles is to show 
them that the di\’isi(Mi between "the real world" and the world of the 
<icademv is not reallv there. The university exists precisely in the world; 
it is in it. 
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II 

There are a few things I wanted to mention about Toni Morrison's Bc- 
lozK^d, and it does relate to what we are talking about now. I've been doing 
an essay on the way in which Morrison's Beloved is being written about 
at present [Editors' note: see Christian 1993]. I find out that it is being 
written about very well — in fact, from a psychoanalytic point of view, a 
Marxist point of view, a poststructuralist point of view, and so on. But 
one of the ways it is )iot being written about, which is very much at the 
core of the novel, is from what I would call an African point of view. 
The novel itself, it seenr-i to me as I read it, and teach it, and talk with 
people who have read it, is generated by the phrase "ancestral worship," 
The reason it is called Beloved — the beloved that it is dedicated to, the 
"Sixtv Million and more" that it is dedicated to — has to do with a philo- 
sophical concept about ancestral worship that comes from Africa, which 
manv African Americans, at least until lately, ha\'e belie\'ed. Now, many 
of us don't know' what that (nor what the "middle passage") is, so we 
miss that completelv in the novel. Even though Morrison has said this 
manv times in her inter\'iews, it's what 1 do not see coming up in the 
criticism. 

What concerns me is why the African American perspective, which 
is central to the novel, is not being dealt with. Probably because most of 
us are not trained in this, are we? 1 want to spend the rest of my time 
this morning talking about how we might bring that perspective to bear 
on the novel so that we might better grasp this literature in its own cul- 
tural terms. 

The novel is, without question, from an African American perspec- 
tive, a a'visioning of the narratives of the nineteenth century. Morrison 
was able to use an entire tradition that precedes her, revisionin^ slave 
narratives (particularlv female slave narratives) as well as nineteenth- 
centurv African American novels. If you read enough of the tradition, 
you can see that this novel is the other side of Clotei which wms the first 
novel to be published by an African American man, William Wells 
Brown. In Clotei, the mother kills herself tor her child. She does escape 
slaveiv, the escape is successful, but she does not have her child. She 
goes back to get her child, and, in the process of going back t(^ get her 
child, she is recaptured, and she drowms herself. Morrison reverses 
that process and retells that story from a different perspective. In one of 
her essays, Morrison talks about hov\' the novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury .md the historical novels that precede her all the v'ay uj^ to the 1970s 
focused primarilv on the institutions of slavery rather than on the psy- 
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ches of the slaves themselves. Now one of the reasons for that, of course, 
had to do with the goal of the novels of the nineteenth century, which 
was the abolition of slavery. Therefore, there was a strong indictment of 
the institution. Another reason for this focus on the institution of slavery 
stemmed from the fact that, as we moved into the twentieth century, most 
Americans, black and white, did not know enough about or want to re- 
member the institution of slavery so that you could focus on the slaves 
as "individuals in communities." 

So we can see Morrison, in her rev i sinning of the literary tradition 
preceding her, is filling in the silences, the spaces of the narrators who 
were not able to say or c^..ald not speak in that way, for multiple rea- 
sons. First, the narrators of the nineteenth century very often fell silent 
out of modesty (that is the word Morrison uses); because they were try- 
ing to persuade whites to abolish slavery, there were certain things they 
should not speak of because it would not help their case. Also, the schol- 
arship on African American slavery from an African American histori- 
cal perspecti\'e didn't come out until the l%0s; writers attempting to 
write historical novels before that period were confronted by the prob- 
lem of ignorance. Many people didn't know, were not aware of, how 
thesla\’e community existed; for a \'ery long time, there was an assump- 
tion that there was not a slave community. Only through historical schol- 
arship were writers like Morrison able to free themselves into imagining 
the psyches of their characters, rather than ha\'ing to i .it a historical 
base. Finally, so many of the nineteenth-century African /American writ- 
ers did not write about these things because they did not want to remem- 
ber them, because, if they did, they could not go on. So Morrisc>n, upon 
hearing that and going back to where it is that they did not want to go, 
asks, "Why didn't they pass it on? What didn't they pass on?" 

African Americans ha\ e sung many songs about slavery, but the one 
area (and Morrison looked and looked and looked) that they are virtu- 
ally silent on is the "middle passage." The middle passage is the horri- 
fying journey of the slave ships from the West Coast of Africa to the 
Caribbean and to the U.S.; in that passage across the Atlantic, there are 
different estimates about the millions and millions of Africans who died 
from disease or killed themselves or whatever. It was a tremendous and 
horrendous passage; people were packed in ships like cargo. Much of 
the historical data comes from slave traders, the captains of ships who 
repented because of how terrifying a situation it was. They wrote what 
we might call "exposes" ot the process. So that section in the newel, where 
vou have Beloved, Sethe, Denver, and tlie voices intermingling, is, among 
other things, about the middle passage. Belo\'ed, when she talks about 
the man with the pointeei teeth and his hot thing and so on, could be 
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talking about being in the hull of the ship and coming out of the water; 
it's both a death and a birth and a horrendous memory. 

In writing Beloved, Morrison was asking a simple question: "Why? 
Whv are they silent about that?" Her sense was that the process of heal- 
ing involves remembering; healing can only begin when you remember 
that which vou don't v\’ant tc^ remember, I was talking about this to a 
group in Hawaii a year or so ago; they were all Japanese Americans 
whose families had never told them that they had been in internment 
camps, and, therefore, they did not understand wh\', in fact, they were 
doing what they were doing. For Jews, with their history of the concen- 
tration camps, the situation is just the same. In other words, the process 
of remembering is part of the process of healing. That's one of the rea- 
sons whv 1 think Morrison wrote this novel, and why there are so many 
historical novels being written right now by African Americans. 

The historical e\'ent that forms the basis for this no\'el is the true story 
of Margaret Garner, a slave woman in Ohio who attempted to escape 
across the Ohio River; as she was being recaptured, she killed two of her 
children, Morrison discovered this story, which, by the way, was a very 
well-known event that the abolitionists made much of, Morrison, one 
of the most influential black editors of the last twenty years, came upon 
this storv in the process of researching The Black Book, a scrapbook ot 
African American history. What really happened to the factual Marga- 
ret Garner is that she was recaptured and tried, not for the crime of kill- 
ing her children, but for stealing herself, a crime of property that resulted 
in her return to slavery. 

Now, for manv reasons, it's important to note the difference between 
the event, the historical, factual event, and what Morrison does with it. 
African American literature is often turned primarily into a history les- 
son and is not looked at as literature. Morrison looks at this event from 
a writer's point of view which is specifically her c‘wn and, as she does in 
all her work, she deals with the paradox of the event. What Morrison 
does is to try and move into the issue of how you claiiii your own free- 
dom, That is, how does one claim one's own freedom? It is one thing to 
be legally free; it's another thing to claiai that freedmn. For Morrison, in 
Beloved, part of the process must be reconciliation and healing. That is, 
remembering that which you don't want to remember in order to be 
healed is part of the process to freedom. So the novel focuses on charac- 
ters who were born slaves and who are attempting to free themselves 

The question Morrismi asks is, while one can understand why Sethe 
kills her child, does she have a right io do it? beloved, who actually 
embodies the past, gives flesh to that experience, I'he senses, the sounds, 
the words do that, Bv bringing Beloved into the picture, the child coming 
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back, Morrison explores one way of reconciling oneself in a physical way 
with the past; so that one can move forward into the future. So Morrison 
actually changes the Garner story; the event signals to the writer the 
possibility of the story. 

Teaching the differences between the story of Margaret Garner and 
this novel is one of the ways I often move into the teaching of the novel 
itself. The core of the novel is about the claiming of freedom, a central 
question for African Americans from the time of slavery to the present. 
For Morrison, a great deal of that claiming of freedom has to do with 
remembering, collective remembering, and the process of going through 
that remembering to the point of healing. In changing the Garner story, 
Morrison introduces important philosophical dilemmas that still remain 
contemporary issues for African Americans. It is not just a story of a re- 
claiming of history; it has very much to do with a palpitating, pulsating 
dilemma for African Americans. When I teach classes in which there are 
many African Americans, this novel is the most moving for them of any 
novel that I think Tve ever taught, even if they cannot articulate precisely 
how. In writing from an African American perspective, in writing about 
an African American experience, Morrison writes them through the heal- 
ing process. 

Morrison sees this healing process as having something to do with 
the crux of mothering itself, so one of the ways I also approach teaching 
Bchnni is to explore the fact that none of the major characters in the novel 
had been mothered. This novel questions the concepts of mother and 
motherland — Africa. But this theme is also embodied within the story 
iTSethe. We ha\'e the wTiole issue of mother love; does she have the right 
to kill her child for love? For Morrison, there is a learning process in 
becoming free to mother; one reason Set he's response is so extreme is 
that she knows what it is "to be without the milk that belongs to you." 
She is overlv possessive in relationship to her children, some people 
might say, because she was not mothered. This is true of all the major 
characters. 

1 heard from Morrison while she was working on this novel, and 1 
remember one time 1 asked her, "What are you doing? What are you 
writing?" and she said, "Girl, Tm writing an opera." That is, whether 
voLi've read it or vou've listened to a program about it on television, you 
alreadv know what the event is: Set he kills her child. That's not the is- 
sue. Most of the time when you go to the opera, you knc'.w I he plot. Then 
vou have moncilogiies, duets — as in the Paul D and Sethe scene when 
Ihev make love — and the three women forming a kind of tabk'au very 
otten, a gesture, a chorus, the voices that come on and out and speak at 
the same lime or sing at the same time, and, of course, in this section, 
we ha\ e a space in the clearing, if you can imagine it that way. 1 think it 
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helps students really get into it. We are going to read the following pas- 
sage because it includes so many of the voices that Morrison uses so 
much throughout the novel beginning with the very first line: "It was 
time to lay it all down." 

It was time to lay it all down. Before Paul D came and sat on her 
porch steps, words whispered in the keeping room had kept her 
going. Helped her endure the chastising ghost; refurbished the baby 
faces of Howard and Buglar and kept them whole in the world 
because in her dreams she saw only their parts in trees; and kept 
her husband shadowy b.ut f/kTc— somewhere. Now Halle's face 
between the butter press and the churn swelled larger and larger, 
crowding her eves and making her head hurt. She wished for Baby 
Suggs' fingers molding her nape, reshaping it, saying, "Lay em 
down, Sethe. Sword and shield. Down. Down. Both of em down. 

Down by the riverside. Sw ord and shield. Don t study w’ar m.) more. 

Lay all that mess down. Sw ord and shield." And under the pressing 
fingers and the ijuiet instructive voice, she would. Her hea\ y kni\ es 
of defense against misery, regret, gall and hurt, die placed one by 
one on a bank where clear w'ater rushed on below . (Sh) 

Now, I know’ w'here that line "It w'as time to lay it all down" comes from, 
because it's a part of my tradition. Where does it come from? From the 
spiritual, "Down by the Riverside." In other words, it comes right out 
of the African American spiritual tradition. It was time to lay it all dow'n. 
Of course, w ithin the line, even if you didn't know* that, the issue of time 
is crucial central to this novel. Time, in fact, is continuously disrupted 
or, we might sav, informed by memory. The ideal time to "lay it all 
dow'n," the meaning of that phrase, has something to do with precisely 
the work of the novel. What does she mean by "It w'as time to lay it all 
dowm?" Notice the way Morrison puts these next lines together: "Before 
Paul D came and sat on her porch steps, words wdiispered in the keep- 
ing room had kept her going." Of course, the alliteration moves into a 
kind of healing process, and then the w'ords helped her endure the "chas- 
tising" and "refurbished the baby faces of How'ard and Buglar and kept 
them w’hole in the world." We really have the novel again in those four 
or five lines. The verb, taking control, helped her keep going. 

Now. since w'e don't have time ti^ discuss the whole novel, at this 
point, w'hen I use this excerpt (pages 86-SV)) in class, I usually ask stu- 
dents, "Well, who is Paul D in the novel?" The name Paul, of course, 
reminds us i^f the Biblical Paul I lis name before was Saul. C)ne of the 
suggestions I ha\'e fc>r people w’ho are reallv interested in Mt^rrisem and 
what 1 ahvavs tc‘ll my students is that it's absolutely necessary to 
have your Bible bv vour side. The Bible is central to African American 
culture' since it w’as the onlv book that one w'as often allowed to have 
access te) during sla\’er\'. Many people cc^uld not reael; they memorized 
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whole sections of the Bible. That is, of course, the African American tra- 
dition; the oral tradition uses the literary text. Morrison sees the Bible, a 
written tradition, as one that has been transformed by the oral tradition 
in the African American culture. In fact, one of the goals of contempo- 
rary African American writers is the negotiation between oral and liter- 
ary traditions. I don't know if negotiating is the correct word, but the 
way in which they interrelate them. 

Morrison is also very much involved in myth, from Greece, from Af- 
rica, Native American myth, and, of course, African American mvth, 
which she views as being intersections from the world of African Ameri- 
cans as it evolved. Some scholars argue, in fact, that Greece got much of 
what it got from Africa, and that's part of the point that Morrison is 
making. Now in her work, there are alwa\’s, in the center of the novel, 
three-women households. Three women-headed households. Three. 
Three women representing the trii’iity, but also the cycle of life. The three- 
women households serve almost as a signature in her no\*els. Most of 
us are used to the Christian concept of the male trinity. But, of course, 
preceding Christianity, there was a female trinity: after all, it's women 
who give life, and, for Morrison, that is a much more natural situation 
than a male trinity. 1 think it's also her way of saying that African Ameri- 
cans have been criticized for women-centered families (what we call 
matrilineal and matrifocal but not matriarchal), families that take a dif- 
ferent form from your nuclear Western family, where the father is the 
head. In her househo^ is, it is women-centered, and then vou spiral out 
to the men. 

For example, through tlie character of Denver, Morrison comments 
on tlie existetice of women-centered relationships, even across lines of 
race, space, and personal freedom; Denver is the transitional figure from 
slavery to freedom. She is the one who is born on the way from slaverv 
to freedom, and, interestingly, Morrison brings in the whole dilemma 
of sistering through sisterhood with Amy Den\’er. Morrison treats the 
issue of sisterhood across races becausi' Aimee means, in French, "be- 
loved." Denver not only represents a geographical space; she comes out 
of these two women who do something verv goixi together on the Ohio, 
which is giving birth to her. On the other hand, even though Amy is a 
young girl, she sees herself as a daughter of an indentured servant, bring- 
ing up that whole history in relation to whiles. She does feel superior to 
Sethe. Nonetheless, Sethe, in naming Denver, recognizes the role of Amv 
Denver in bringitig Denver into the world and thereby investigates all 
of these issues of kinship. 

Relate. d to these concerns is Morrison's exploration of women preach- 
ers. Babv Suggs is similar to another character in African American lit- 
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erature, but shown from a very different perspective. Baby Suggs is a 
preacher, a female preacher. Those of us who have studied African 
American literature and history know there were many, many women 
preachers, black women preachers, in the nineteenth century (Sojourner 
Truth, for example). In fact, Margaret Garner's mother-in-law was a 
preacher. The fact that there were many itinerant women, black women 
preachers, is often repressed; in our telling of this, we usually focus on 
the men and think of this as a male prerogative. But, in fact, this was 
one of the ways in which women could free themselves from the dic- 
tates of what black women were supposed to do. Women, too, could say: 
"God called me. I transcend the laws of man because God called me to 
do this work, so I can go out traveling on the road because this is some- 
thing that God has given me to do." And there is a whole tradition of 
these preachers within which Baby Buggs falls, and they often preached 
not in churches, but in the African way, in clearings. That is, they 
preached in the space of nature itself, which partially has to do with being 
able to allow the spirit to come in, to be in the context of nature, nature 
and the spirit being interrelated. So Morrison, then, is able to use this 
character. Baby Suggs, again partially because historical data has freed 
her to tell that such women existed and also because they were called 
upon to do, of course, what Baby Suggs was doing. 

One could consider why it is that the female preachers have dropped 
out of our histories and that the male preachers are the ones which re- 
main. And very often, it is because women preached in the clearings and 
the natural settings, rather than in the institutional churches, partly be- 
cause thev couldn't enter them. Morrison is recalling an African orien- 
tation, because in many African orientations, churches are in nature; you 
stand under a tree, you're in a clearing space, and so on, because you 
must be in touch with that natural environment in order to get into your- 
self. In Morrison, it is consistent in all of her novels: she uses nature as 
the context for healing. 

Morrison is revising tradition and looking at the way in which women 
are central. She's also turning traditional understandings around because 
the character who is really raped sexually in this novel is Paul D. In mi^st 
of the literature and critici',m that's being written, rape has been the cen- 
tral symbol of African Ameiican women's condition in slavery. Ihis is 
the first novel in which a writer has willingly, consciously, kK')ked at what 
we've known all along from studying about slavery: the sexual \’ii^la- 
tion of men. One c')f the questions we talk about in classes is why it is 
that we're so mueli more willing to discuss the sexual violation of wiMiien 
than of men. Ihis is because men arc' then put in a ' temah' position. 
Now it's being written about in Charles Johnson's (Tv//m//»w Talc. He 
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has just won tlie National Book Award for Middle Oxherdiuif Talc 

is one of the first novels written by a black man in which he looks at the 
slave man as concubine, if you can put it that wav. In Dcssa Rose, Sherley 
Anne Williams looks at the relationship between Nathan and Miz Rufel, 
who was a slave mistress in a somewhat different wav. But this is the 
onl\' novel I know of that looks at it from the point of homosexual viola- 
tion, rather than heterosexual. 

In this context, I would suggest that African American literature has 
tended to get a bad rap in relation to men. If you reallv look at the nov- 
els, if you really read them, the fact that they're female-centered seems 
to generate a kind of anxiety, but, in fact, the men do quite well in most 
of these novels. Paul D, for example, has to go through a different kind 
of healing process, which is what vou hear about from Sethe's perspec- 
tive, One of the processes of healing is to be able to tell her that he wore 
that bit, that he had got that neck collar around him, and that Sethe would 
look at him and still regard him as a man. What black men have had to 
go through is that their women ha\'e seen them "powerless." That is the 
limit, and that's what keeps Paul D on the run. He's running; he can't 
stay anywhere. His own fear is that he is not all that he is, so when she 
returns that look, that's parti MIv what he needs. 

Sethe needs something else. She needs to reenact tlie ritual of killing 
the baby, and she needs to turn the pick or the saw in the right direc- 
tion, Instead of turning it in on herself and her children, she turns it out. 
That is healing. I taught this whole bcHik for a long while in a hospital in 
San Francisco with emotionally disturbed black people, and it was won- 
derful because the problem these people were having was that thev 
didn't want to remember. They remembered in fragments because the\' 
didn't want tc> remember the terrible things that had happened to them 
and the terrible things they had done to others. The novel seemed to them 
to be quite normal, the way it's written. It is about their pattern of re- 
membering and what thev need to do [o heal, to go through, that is par- 
tially what this novel is all about. 

Let me just ccmclude with some reflections on how gender issues are 
worked t)ut in this no\ el. Consider this passage; 

A tier sitiialitig lu*rs(.*U t>n a liuge t la (-sided rni k. [L^b\ Suggs 
bowed luT liead and prayed siletitly. ITe C’lMnpanv watched lier 
trom the trees. Ihev ktiew slu* was read\’ wlien she put Iv'r stick 
down. 1 hen she sliouleil. "Let tlieiliildren ciMnel" and thev ran tmm 
the trees toward her. 

"1 el \’our mollit'rs lu*ar \ ou laugli," she told them, and the wikhIs 
rang. 1 he adults looked on and lould not hel['» smiling. 

I hen "1 et the grown men come," she shouted, 1 he\* stepped out 
one b\- oiu* trom among the ringing trees. 
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"Let V(.)ur wives and your children see you dance/' she told them, 
and ground life shuddered under their feet. 

Finally she called the women to her. "Cry," she told them. "For 
the living and the dead. Just cry." And without covering their eyes 
the women let loose. 

It started that way: laughing children, dancing men, crying 
women and then it got mixed up. Women stopped crying and 
danced; men sat down and cried; children danced, women laughed, 
children cried until, exhausted and riven, all and each lay about the 
Clearing damp and gasping for breath. In the silence that followed. 

Baby Suggs, hoh', offered up to them her great big heart. (87-88) 

Note what happens to these categories: "laughing children, dancing 
men, crying women/' In the process of going through this ritual, they 
also intersect with one another and interact so that they begin to change. 
Everyone begins to do what everyone else is usually associated with; 
black women are often associated with crying, black men with dancing, 
and so on, and then they begin to change. The movement into this life is 
what African American literature is about: 

She told them that the only grace the\- wtuild have was the grace 
thev could imagine. That if thev could not "-ee it, they would not ha\ e 
it. (88) 

Morrison here, herself, is working an intersection of the physical and the 
spiritual in the language, in the way in which it's written. And it is this 
that is central to the African American literary tradition: the intersection 
here of the erotic and sensual, of the body and the spirit. For me, it is 
these things that lie at the core of literature. 
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Heritage. Mow have we come from our sa\'age past, how no 
longer to be sa\'ages — tins to teacli. To look back and learn what 
humani/,es — this to teacin I'o smash all ghettos that divide us — not 
to go back, not to go back — this to teach. Learned books in the house, 
will humankind live or die, and she gi\es to her bo vs — superstition. 

—Tillie Olsen ("Tell Me a Kiddle" SI) 

"What counts tor theory?" This is a weighty question in academic circles 
nowadays. Its implications carry us beyond the academic gates — par- 
ticularly in this historical moment. For the debates which have recently 
dominated public discourse about the humanities, like those over "po- 
litical correctness," s ^em suddenly as archaic as Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, a rearguard fungus, so to say, rapidly deliquescing. The issue, 
1 want to suggest, is no longer the value of multiculturalism, for it is here 
to stay. Rather, the problem is translating multiculturalism into effec- 
tive classroom practice, and the need, therefore, to understand its his- 
torical and theoretical roots. 

Toward that end, I want to U>ok back at the vouth of our profession, 
the 1920s — a troubling, contentious time, not unlike our own. It began 
with what appeared to be a feminist triumph and a significant socialist 
victory, but also with overt and widespread racial assaults. It continued 
through an orgy of commodity fetishism and ended with economic di- 
saster that only war would finally alleviate. It was marked bv a funda- 
mentalist revival and, not surprisingly, loud public conflicts over dirty 
books (like "declining" morals, evolution, and "what do thev 

learn in the schools." 

In the post-WcH*ld War I decade, American literarv culture was one 
sileot such con tiicts. But that, we have largelv forgotten. Indeed, as (. arv 
Nelson has so strikingly remarked in Rcprc^sioii twil Rccovcnf, we have 
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"forgotten th<it we hove forgotten." Nelson is referring here to the vor- 
iod poetic practices largely buried by the triumph of experimental mod- 
ernism. But the same comment could well be made about the 
contemporaneous debates over theory. We have forgotten that we have 
forgotten the range of alternatives to "The Metaphysical Poets," Mr. 
Eliot's canonical service, which 1 will use here as a representative icon 
of our profession. To represent some of the alternatives, 1 shall introduce 
Amy Lowell— a name familiar by its absence— and Sterling Brown— a 
key figure in African American culture for over four decades, but who 
is as absent as Lowell from other discourses. 

The processes by which these alternatives were marginalized and 
functionally erased from academic discussion, 1 want to suggest, derive 
in large part from the deep stake two or three generations of our profes- 
sion have had in "The Metaphysical Poets" and in the constellation of 
theory and practice established by Eliot, Pound, and their New Critical 
successors. These reigned for over half a century and continue, in my 
view, to constitute what might be called the "pedagogical caium. By 
"pedagogical canon" 1 do not mean the "primary texts" — as we used to 
call them— selected for classroom study, for this canon has indeed, es- 
pecially in American literature, been sigaificanth’ modified. 1 refer, 
rather, to the still-di>minant modes for reading and analyzing literar\' 
works, especially in the schools, and to the critical texts ot the Eliotic,/ 
New Critical tradition — like Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren's 
Unticr<ttiuiUii^ Pocln / — that lie behind and validate these practices. 

The commitment of literar\' academics to such predecessors fiv/s rather 
like the stake of the child in its determinative parent, for it is hard other- 
wise to explain the slightly hysterical attachment to the Eliotic "sensi- 
bility" evident among man\' colleagues of middle \'ears. And Eliot is a 
hard parent: he exacts cultural homage not only in his display of learn- 
ing, in the authoritative \'oice that can speak ot "our civiliz ation with- 
out stuttering, but in the very structure of his discourse, which leaves 
little room for disagreement with its c.v aUhcdiv judgments. Few essays 
as Eliot's "The Metaphysical Poets" demonstrate so explicitly the pro- 
cess of canon formation, ' ritical to consolidating cultural or social power 
in a contested terrain. Here Eliot invokes the authorit\‘ of a particular 
set of texts— those predominanth' of the Elizabethan dramatists and the 
mettiphysical poets — which he prc'sents as constituting the main eur* 
rent of lEnglishj prietr\’." 1 le i.taps the de\'iations from that mainstream 
in Milton and L)rvden, the lost meamlerings of that current in Romantic 
and V'ictorian England, and its implicit reemergence in the complex texts 
of high modernism. 1 le otfers a supposedly historical rationale the 
"dissrKiation of sensibility" that mvsterioush' afflicted seventeenth-cen- 
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tury intellectuals — for relegating writers like Shelley and Tennyson to 
the literary Apocrypha. And he provides a set of standards with which 
to judge contemporary aspirants for inclusion in that main tradition: the 
poet, he insists, is no "ordinary man" (247), but a person whose refined 
"sensibility" (247), marked by "a direct sensLious apprehension of 
thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling" (246), enables him to 
amalgamate "disparate experience" (247). Eliot's terms here are remark- 
ably /Ki/(7?o/oy/aJ rather than aesthetic: "sensibility" as distinct from "sen- 
timent," associative in thought rather than merely proficient in "literary" 
technique, personal "maturity" as the final measure of /w//V value. 

I ha\'e rehearsed these familiar details because I wish to foreground 
the critical correlation of a particular artistic style — the rapid association 
of disparate experience, the maintenance of contradictions in tension — 
with a particular idea of psychological maturity.* This correlation helps 
to explain the persistence of the forms of teaching that the Eliotic tradi- 
tion generated, even as the textual canon which he helped establish has 
increasingly bc*en problematized. If one accepts this linkage, what we 
teach is not merely a form of analyzing literary art, but the path to ma- 
turity — a \^iew, 1 should add, held by critics as different as Cleanth Brooks 
and Lionel Trilling — not to speak of current generations of formalists. 

C^nce such pedagogical paradigms are established, the strong momen- 
tum ot educatiiMial and publishing institutions as well as of our own 
investments in what we know how to do tend to keep them in place long 
after their usefulness — as with our health-care and ad\ ersarial legal sys- 
tems — has been fatally compromised. The Eliotic "pedagogical canon" 
remains surprisingly powerful. One result, 1 think, is how mv students, 
almost uniformly, regard poetry as a code for which another, observ- 
ably more "mature" person — the teacher — has the only correct kev. 
They're right, of course: if the close analysis of well-known texts consti- 
tutes the central task ot the literature classroom, then students at virtu- 
ally any level will fee' powerless before the skills and intertextual 
knowledge of the instri ctor. In fact, I would argue that the "theoretical 
correctness" — if 1 may coin such a phrase — of traditionalists from Will- 
iam J. Befinelt to L\mne Chene\' stands in the wa\' ot opening up litera- 
ture to students. What theoretical coi rectness communicates is lliis: the 
universe of cultural knowledge is fixed, a strand of pearls of wisdom, 
extracted from more or less resistant texts and displayed in an intellec- 
tual grouping denominated "Western Ci\nli/ation." Such pearls need 
only be transmitted from apostle to novice, as a preacher hands down 
gospel lessons, I cannot imagine a more crippling pedagogical stance, 
and yet it continues — in large measure because, as the old political ad- 
age has it, "you can't beat somethin' with nc^hin."' Multiculluralists have 
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not yet produced distinctive, consistent pedagogies corresponding to 
new canonical changes. There are beginnings: student-response teach- 
ing strategies (for example, at South Windsor High School in Connecti- 
cut), an interrogation of students' and instructors' "subject positions" (as 
in siJine USC and Cornell classrooms), various efforts to shift to students 
responsibility o\ er historical contexts and even syllabi (as in essays col- 
lected in a new book edited by John Alberti). But, as yet, the challenges 
to the Eliotic pedagogical canon remain somewhat scattered. 

Which is why I want to return to Amy Lowell and Sterling Brown. 1 
do not wish to overstate certain similarities: the long neglect of their large 
bodies of critical writing, for example, their interest in the commonplace 
and the concrete, their commitment to poetry as performance, and the 
utter marginalization of their verse. Especially, I should add, of Lowell's, 
for Brown's poems are at least available in a paperback volume issued 
by a small Chicago-area press, whereas Lowell's are nowhere in print. 
For me, their theories of poetry — embed eled /;/ poetic texts — contest 
Eliot's. Their theories, like'wise, lead to distinctive reading strategies and 
therefore, potentially, to differing classroom practices. 

Much of I.owell's critical prose was devoted to establishing Imagism 
as a literary mowment which would contest with fin lic ^icclc conven- 
tionality for American public approval. In her essay on "The Imagists: 
'Fl.D.' and John Gould Fletcher," she reproduces the manifesto which 
served as preface to Sonic hnn^i^t Poct^, the first of the anthologies which 
she edited. It emphasizes using "the language of common speech," "new 
cadences" to express now ideas, "freedom in the choice of subject," and, 
above all, a "hard," "clear," concentrated poetry which "renders particu- 
lars exactlv" through the presentation of images (240— U ) which produce 
definable "effects." Imagism, she insists, "is presentation, not represen- 
tation." Her emphasis upon "conveying" "the writer's impression or 
mood "to the reader" stands in sharp and, I think, c]uite conscious con- 
trast to Eliot's focus upon tradition and on the necessary 
depersonali/.acion of verse. 

Lowell's application of her Imagist theory is illustrated by the open- 
ing of "Madonna of the E\'ening Flowers," from her volume. Pic- 
ture'^ of the Plontin^ Worhi: 

All ila\- long 1 htuv been working. 

Now 1 am tired. 

"\l<uli»nna of the! veiling I lowers." ’A'oiuis 1 1 .msims,” ami ‘ I lu* Sisicrs" horn 

W.mU.w <7 (. o|W»»v;lit ' Houghton Milllin C ompaiu C*»[n- 

« loMowod Iw Moimhlon Millltn C oni|Min , biinton I’ KoIsm N, amU 

IV XiuloIot bolm. I st|imv. Ktynnled b\- ponnission ol Houghloa MilHin Co .Ml rigbis 
rosor\ Oil 
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1 call: "Where are you?" 

Bu'. there is only the oak-tree rustling in the wind. 

The itouse is \ ery quiet. 

Tile sun shines in on your books. 

On your scissors and thimble just put down. 

But you are not tliere. 

The poem moves from these conversational caderices and from within 
the house to the garden with its variety of flora, and the increasing in- 
tensity of feeling is represented by the rush of floral detail and the length- 
ening of lines: 

You tell me that the peonies need spra\ ing, 

That the columbines have overrun all bounds. 

That the pyrus japonica should be cut back and rounded. 

You tell me these things. 

But I look at you, heart of siK er, 

White heart- flame of polished sih er. 

Burning beneath the blue steeples of the larkspur, 

And I long t<i kneel instantly at \'our feet. 

While all about us peal the loud, sweet 7V ncutu> of the Canterburv 

bells. 

While the poem works, I think, within Lowell's Imagist paradigm, it 
raises interesting questions about gender — especially of the ambiguous 
speaker — and power in relationships, 

As significant, perhaps, is that "Madonna of the E''ening Flowers" is 
in effect paired in the book with the poem which immediately precedes 
it, "Venus Transiens": 



Tell me, 

Was \'enus more beautiful 
f'lian you are, 

Wiien she topped 
The crinkled wa\ es. 

Drifting sht^reward 
On her plaited slu‘11? 

Was Botticelli's \ isicm 
l aiier than mine; 

.And were the painted rosebuds 
1 Il‘ tossed his kulv, 

Ot bL'tter worth 

Than the words I blow about \ ou 
lo cover \ oiir too greal lo\ elitu’ss 
•\s with a 
I '>1 misted sil\ I'l '' 

1 or me, 

'i (HI stand p(>ised 
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In tlu' bluo and buo\ anl air, 

Cinctured by bright winds, 

IrcMding the sunlight. 

And the waves whicli precede you 

Ripple and stir 

The sands at my tei.T. 

I have to attribute some degree of intent to Lowell in the placement of 
these poems: "Venus" with "Madonna," a poem which depends upon 
knowing classical myth and Renaissance painting, with one asking only 
that the reader appreciate garden flowers, a form of worship defined by 
"the words 1 blow about vou" (and the reciprocal "ripple and stir" of 
waves of passion) against that of the lover whose imagined kneeling is 
sanctioned bvthe "Tc ncju/zs of the Canterbury bells." If "Madonna" can 
be taken to exemplify Lowell's Imagist theory, "Venus" seems to me to 
embodv a rather different theoretical design, the design of the closet. For 
the poet's words here are by no means hard or clear, and what they 
"present" is, perversely, a veiling: the words at once literally reveal and 
are said to "cover" the "too great loveliness" of the lover's naked body. 

Lowell's deplovment of language to flaunt and to veil and her use of 
imagerv of denuding to represent intense converse are consistent with 
her practice in the better known poem, "The Sisters," a work about the 
"queer lot . . . [of] women who write poetry." There, Lowell raises the 
question of "flinging" "reticences" into the wind in the speaker's initial 
encounte»* with Sappho (why, one might ask students, Sappho; what do 
vou know of her?): 

This tossing off of garments 
Which cUnid the soul is none too easy doing 
With us to-da \ . But stiM 1 think with Sappho 
One might accomplish it, were she in the mood 
To bare her loveliness of words and tell 
rhe reasons, as slie possibly conceised them, 

C'^f whv tiu'v are so lovelw 

lAnvell constituted her public persona by claiming to "bare" her words 
and tell all her "reasons": smoking cigars, turning night intt^ day, flaunt- 
ing eccentricitv, and asserting that poetry claimed everything in the 
world \or its subjects. Well, everything that's in "gtHKi taste," as she says 
properly scunewhere. Bevtuul "gimd taste," and beyond Imagism, tin), 
are the passit^is one must, as in "Venus I ransiens, veil and yet embrace. 
Further, this "closet theorv" t>pens ways for reading other closely linked 
piKMUs, like "The Weather-C ock Ptdnts South," in which the speaker tells 
innv "1 pul v(Uir leaw's aside, / C^ne b\ t)ne' until she reaclu's a "bud, 
which is "nu're than the calyx." 
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But my central point about ''Venus Transiens" is less to unpack its 
closet than to suggest how the poem promotes distinctive pedagogical 
strategies. VVe might begin with the observation that the closet door, like 
LowelTs language in the poem, always has, as it were, inner and outer 
surfaces: the speaker within speaking "out,'' the reader without trying 
to "listen" in. Seen thus, the poem can offer more than a clever manipu- 
lation of language. While it is a resistant text and thus usefully subject 
to the explicatory power of close reading, it also presents an opportu- 
nity for raising with students their roles as audience, listening tc the 
'speaker within. Especially in comparison with "Madonna," "Venus" 
enables us to ask: in what ways do these texts open themselves to read- 
ers and in what ways do they hold readers at a distance? What does one 
need to know to read either poem? Does it construct vou as part of its 
reading community or not? Does Lowell employ classical allusions in 
"Venus" in the same ways as Eliot, say, or Pound? And moving beyond 
the issue o\ audience h>ward the New Critical shibboleth of "Intention," 
if Lowell seems in some degree to hide behind her words, why might 
she be motivated to do so? With this question we may place our students 
and ourselves in the crossroads of private life, so called, and public val- 
ues: just what bids us to ct>nceal that w hich, with e\'erv fibre of our be- 
ing, we would flaunt — precise! v, perhaps, in proportion to the degree 
we are forbidden. 

Here, the correlation of how one speaks and what one wears (or bares), 
so ctMitral to "The Sisters," can pro\'ide students with the opportunity 
to focus on the poem's relatively unthreatening dimensions of their own 
experience. For the linking of conv’entions of dress and of language are 
commonplaces of youthful discourse (though the relationship of such 
knowledge to poetry is probably not often insisted upon). Just as cloth- 
ing reveals, it hides; as w'ords display, they cover — in no arena so force- 
fully as that of gender definitions. The epistemologv of the closet, as Eve 
Kosofsky Sedgwick has pointed out, is not a remote outlook of the sexu- 
ally marginalized, but centrallv implicated in all sexual — among other — 
definitions in our culture (see Sedgw'ick, "Epistemologv"). 
Pedagogically, the poem seems to me to open a response strategv bv situ- 
ating readers as observers at a small drama of passion, some of whose 
critical mov'es are unfamiliar or, at best, ambiguous. 

Nowhere does that ambiguity more clearly arise than in ct)nnection 
with how one reads the line "I t>r me." Deliberatelv recollecting the open- 
ing ” fell me." the line is emphasized bv the stanza break, which imme- 
diately precedes it. In the first stanza the poem has raised a series of 
aesthetic c|uestit>ns; "Was Venus more beautiful / Than vou are"? "Was 
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better worth" than my words? In one sense, these questions are dis- 
missed bv the line "For me." "For me," tliat is, the point is that "you 
stand" there "treading the sunlight"; the aesthetic questions disappear. 
Read as "/or me," however, the answers to the questions about beauty 
turn implicitly on the sexual passic n which the poem's words proclaim 
and, at once, encode. In this respect, "Venus 1 ransiens' hinges on how 
one speaks the words/or and me and on how a member of the audience 
"reads" the drama unh>lding before her. It thus insists upon pedagogies 
which foreground audience, response, the aural and the public dimen- 
sions of verse. 

Sterling Brown likewise wishes us to "hear" texts, though the voices 
he orchestrates differ sharply from the ^offo voee of "Venus Transiens," 
Brown is concerned with performance, the speaking or singing voice 
and thus vernacular — and audience. His critical essays continually re- 
turn to these issues: the small size and divided outlook of the black 
writer's primary audience Poetry a}ni Dnwm 80; "Introduction 

lO-1 1 ); the capacity of "dialect, or the speech of the people," to express 
"whatever the people are ' Poetry iinii Drooio 43); the power of oral 

folk expression to inspire and direct written art. But to state his concerns 
in this abstract and generalized way is, I think, to miss the historical 
embeddedness of Brown's criticism. From his 1920 review of "unhistoric" 
histories bv Allen. Tate, Robert Fenn Warren, and Claude Bowers, among 
others ("Unhistoric Historv" 134-61 ), to his 1953 comments on the trans- 
plantation of African American folk art to the city ("Negro Folk Expres- 
sion" 60-61 ), Brown's objective is not to pose a transcendent theory of 
art but to use criticism to gain visibility and cultural space tor black 
people in changing historical contexts. For as he and the other editors of 
The Ne^ro Carnvmi comment, "creati\'e literature has cotton been a 
handniaiden to social policy" ("Introduction" 3). 

His poem celebrating "Ma Rainey" embodies much ot his theoreti- 
cal stance: 



1 

When Ma Raijie\ 
Comes ti' town, 

I'olks Iron! am place 
Miles aroun', 

I rom C ape Ciirardeau. 



Ml lines from Ala Kainr\ ‘ tioiu tiu' C i /r./ s/, j/f>;\; \ IJ MuhaelS 
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Poplar Bluft 
Flocks in to hear 
Ma do her stuff; 

Comes flivverin' in, 

Or rid in' mules. 

Or packed in trains, 

Picknickin' fools. . . . 

That's what it's like, 

Fo' miles on down. 

To New Orleans Delta 
An' Mc)bile town. 

When Ma hits 
Anywheres aroun'. 

11 

Dey comes to hear Ma Rainey fr^.)m de little ri\ er settlements 
From blackbottom corn rows and from lumber camps; 

Dey stumble in de hall, jes a-laiighin' an' a-cacklin'. 

Cheerin' lak roarin' water, lak wind in ri\er swamps. 

An' some jokers keeps deir laughs a-gt)in' in de crowded aisles, 
An' some folks sits dere wa*‘in' wid deir aches an' miseries, 
rill Ma comes out before dem, a-smilin' gold -too fed smiles 
.An' Long Boy ripples minors on de black an' \ ellow ko\ s. 



Sing us 'bout de hard luck 
Roun' our do'; 

Sing us 'bout de lonesome road 
We mils' go. . . . 

1 \’ 

1 talked to a ti'llow, an' the fellow sa\‘. 
"She jes' catch hold of us. somekindau a\ . 
she sang Back Wii ter Blues one da\-: 



i}ouhli' taken phue lu ,/(■ loiclathl'^ at 

I liiniih'ft'ii ail ' It^hh'Ui tl an the '>t 0 } w /’cyn; /■ tail 
llun(->ifn' of people am t ^ot no plaie to \^o. 

l\'i{ t iirfit an' '>h\\t upon oiiw ln\^h ol lom''>onie In!!. 
'\}i lookoil iioa'n (Wj the phu e ^ehefe I u^eil to hoe. ' 
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Ma Raine\’, 

Sing vo' song; 
Now \ ou's back 
Whah you belong. 
Git wa\' inside us. 
Keep us strong. . . 

Ma Raine\‘, 

Li'l an' low; 



7/ tamed to' Jai/s ati de '^kte^ iciN datk a^ no^/if 
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An' den de folks, dey natchally bowed dey heads an' cried, 

Bowed dey heavy heads, shet dey moufs uo tight an' cried, 

An' Ma Icf de stage, an' followed some de .oiks outside." 

Dere wasn't much more de fellow say: 

She jes' gits hold of us dataway. 

Tlie poem begins by describing Ma Raine)''s audience by geography 
(Cape Girardeau, Poplar Bluff), class ("blackbottom cornrows," "lum- 
ber camps"), and range of feelings. That is, its initial move is to estab- 
lish the particular reception community in which this artist works. 
Furthermore, the poem ends by focusing on the transformed social re- 
lationships /■/] the reception of the artwork: in the beginning, Ma "comes 
out before dem" as performer; at the end, she "lef' de stage, an' followed 
some de folks outside" as one who shares their lives. Between these 
moments, Ma sings a historically rooted song, "Backwater Blues," based 
on a particular! V devastating Mississippi River flood. The poem literally 
embodies verses from this song, it thus suggests one way in which 
peoples' art and written verse are related. As Amiri Baraka points out, 
Ma Rainev was herself a nansitional figure, "perhaps the one who can 
be called the link between the earlier, less polished blues styles and the 
smoother theatrical style of most of the later urban blues singers" (Jones 
89). But more, the poem also suggests a critical connection between 
peoples' expel ience and the cultural work of poetry. 

These relationships are not at all simple, however, as the variety of 
voices loithin the poem indicate: we hear a narrator, a fellow from Ma's 
audience to whom the narrator talks, and Ma Rainey herself, singing. 
The common coin among them is, first of all, a way of speaking: ver- 
nacular — black. Southern, mainly rural dialect. And second, a set of ex- 
periences embodied not only in "Backwater Blues," but also by "de hard 
luck / Roun' our do'" and "de lonesome road." Paradoxically, and in 
accord with how Brown understands not only the blues but his own art, 
while the subject matter may be devastation and displacement, the/iuu - 
tiofi has to do with "git[lin] way inside us, [ti>] Keep us strong."- 1 hat is, 
against the terrors thematized by floiKi and famine and the niad, the artist 
plays a shared music and \'oice and, as in "Stnmg Men," a laughter that 
proves a vnMpon of struggle and survi\ al. 

This poem, in short, presents a theory about the nriginsand functions 
in a crucial histi^rical moment of African American expressive art and 
about the continuitv— rather than Eliot's romanticized discrepancy— 
between the artist am the [U'Ople she spi*aks of and with. It is thus nec- 
essarilv about audience and the material conditions ol cultural 
production—lheorehcal categories distant from those of " The Meta- 
physical Poets." But what 1 want to emphasize are llu* very different 
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pedagogical directions in which Brown's ideas lead. Like Lowell, inter- 
estingly, the theory exemplified in "Ma Rainey" works to take poetry 
from the silent study to the platform, from the discipline of the footnote 
to that of the Method. Unlike Lowell, it opens issues about the relation- 
ships of "popular" and "high" cultures, blues and written poetry, rap 
and formal criticism — issues of more than abstract concern to many 
students. 

Most of all, this theory problemati/es the usually assumed "normal- 
ity" of studying poetry in a classroom. It allows a set of questions, usu- 
ally foreclosed, to be raised in class: When is poetry useful? Toward what 
ends? Do you use it? Why? How do the venues for its use compare with 
that of the classroom? How do the forms of verse encountered outside 
the classroom differ from or match those engaged within? In what ways 
have they intermixed? The objective here is first to denaturalize the class- 
room as the site for the consumption or even discussion of poetry and 
thus to legitimize a variety of poetic "situations." By so doing, I think 
one also opens the core questions of the canon: what art is "legitimate" 
to study, toward what ends, and in what circumstances? To be sure, such 
discussions will bring us to that other crossroads, the one Lionel Trill- 
ing designated as "bloody," where art and politics meet. But it does so 
in a way that arises not so much from the instructor's insistence on the 
"politics of the canon" — a dominantU' professional imperati\’e — but from 
the students' recJ ‘^wperience of disjunction between forms of art that 
function in their daily lives and the forms (and forms of stud\') legiti- 
mized within academe. 

At the beginning of these remarks, 1 raised the question; "What counts 
for the'ory?" That question, in turn, led me to the issue of teaching: what 
nee'ds to change in classroom practice to bring the ne'w broadened tex- 
tual canon alive for all our students? In sketching sc>me wavs in which 
poems by Amy Lowell and Sterling Brown can be understood as theo- 
retical texts, 1 am proposing not onl\’ that answers lie in the poems them- 
selves, but that the poems radicalh' question the formalist assumptions 
that continue to underwrite yesterday's dying pedagogical canon. The 
poems help foreground some of today's kev pedagogical issues: the class- 
room not as a neutral site of recondite learning, but as a conflictetl pub- 
lic space; the roles of the different people in the classroom in creating 
knowledge; the functions of terms of analysis and identity formation, 
like gender, in the construction (and denial) of knowledge. In short, I 
think these poems help us shitt attention from the tormal properties of 
language to the cultural work of art, a prcK'ess which moves us — to re- 
turn to my epigraph — trom the worship of icons, howe\’er bright, to the 
study c)f what humani/es, howe\ ef piiinful. 
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Notes 

1. It is also true, of a^urso, as Richard Ohmann has pointed out, that the mode 
of explication dc texte fit the needs of tlie literary profession in tlie post-VVorld 
War II period bolli for what tlnen seemed a pt^litically neutral stance toward texts 
and fora tecimical strategy that could distinguish "English" from other, polen- 
tiallv competitive, academic departments. 

2. Cf. Ralph Ellison. "Richard Wright's Blues": 

The blues is an impulse to keep the painful details and episodes of 
a brutal experience alive in one's aching consciousness, to finger its 
jagged grain and to transcend it, not bv the consolation of philoso- 
piiv but bv squeezing from it a near-tragic, near-comic lyricism. (78) 
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17 The War between 
Reading and Writing 
and How to End It 



Poter Elbow 
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We tend to assume tliat reading and writing fit naturally together: love 
and marriage, horse and carriage. It is a commonplace that the very best 
thing for writing is to read a great deal — and it seems as though those 
students who write best are readers. But when we see things in binary 
pairs, one side usually ends up on top — privileged or dominant: love 
and marriage, man and woman. I will argue that this is true here too 
and that reading has dominance over writing in the academic or school 
culture. But my main point in this essay is that the imbalance is unnec- 
essary. Reading and writing can work productively together as equals 
to benefit each other and the profession. Both parties can be on top. We 
can create a better balance and relationship between reading and writ- 
ing. To do so we will need to give more empliasis to writing in our teach- 
ing and our curricular structures and use writing in more imaginative 
wavs. When we achieve this productive balance, even reading will ben- 
efit. 

Tliete are tour sections here: (1 ) Sites of conflict betweei . reading and 
writing; (2) 1 low reading is privileged over writing; (3) Benefits of end- 
ing tliis privilege; (4) Wa\'s to end tlie war and a more productive 

interaction between reading and writing. 



Sites of Conflict between Reading and Writing 

Ciorald Ciraff wrote a whole book about the ccuiflicts in tlie English pro- 
tession and never focused on the most striking and problematic conflict 
of all: tliat between reading and writing — between literature and com- 
position (Triend). 



Ihisrss.n tiist .ippr.m'il in Ucru.i' \1 I (1 ill > 2l.iiul is u-prnilfit In jh'I- 

missinn 1*1 Khi'li'f n Kc. 
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The conflict of interest between reading and writing shows itself most 
clearly perhaps in the question of authority. From ancient times on, au- 
thors were the source of 'author'-ity — and it was the reader's job to find 
out what the author intended to say. Someone who could establish him- 
self as "writer" or "author" (and it was usually "he") was felt to be spe- 
cial — even as seer or oracle. Thus people often sought out authors or 
writers in order to hear their pronouncements on all sorts of matters (thus 
the phenomenon of "table talk"). 

In recent times, readers have battled back successfully to take author- 
ity for themselves. The New Critics convinced much of the profession 
that the author's intention didn't matter. Deconstructive theorists con- 
vinced much of the profession that e\'en the concept of meaning in a text 
is problematic. Roland Barthes speaks of the death of the author giving 
rise to the birth t^f the reader; he characterizes the reader as alive and 
sexy and full of energy, and the "scriptor" as pallid and lacking in juice. 

The most specific focus of contention is o\'er who gets authority over 
the meaning of a text. ‘Fake my own text here as an example. I get to 
decide what 1 ifitcmkd to sai/. You get to decide what you luuicr^tmni }}ic 
to si/i/. But as for what I actually did sm/ — what meanings are "in" my 
text — that is a site of contention between us. We see this fight every- 
where, from the law courts to literary criticism to the bedrooms; "But I 
said . . / "No vou didn't, you said. . . ." 

So the interests of the contending parties are clear. It's in the interest 
of readers to sav that writers' intentions don't matter or are unfindable, 
to sa\' that meaning is ne\'er determinate, alwa\'s fluid and sliding, to 
say that there is no presence or \'oice behind a text — and finally to kill 
off the author. This leaves the reader in complete control of the text. 

It's in the interest of writers, on the other hand, to say that their in- 
tentions are central — to have readers actually interested in what was on 
writers' minds, what thev intended to sa\x As writers we often fail to be 
clear, but it helps us if readers ha\'e some faith that our authorial mean- 
ings and intentions can be found. If I am lost in the woods, you have a 
better chance of finding me if you think I am actually there. And it goes 
without sax'ing that w'riters are interested in not being killed c>ff. (E\'en 
critics who celebrate the death of the author are likely to get irritated 
when readers exmipleteh' misread what they ha\ e written.) 

Writers also have interest in ountci'^hip of the text — and, as with "kill- 
ing," 1 want to take this metaphor literally. Writers have an interest in 
monetarv pa\'ment for their labor. Hut of course the tigurative psycho- 
logical meaning is nuni’ per\ osiw \\ rit(.*rs feel inviiership. People sonu‘- 
times like to sav now that the sense of individual ownership over words 
is onlv a recent, modern phenomenon, but even Chaucer in the tour- 
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leonth century wrote into his poem n plea to copyists to please not 
"miswrite" his words in copying the text. 

Listen to the dismay of Toni Morrisem on this point: 

Whole schools tU criticism have dispt^ssessed the writer of any place 
whatex'er in the critical value of his work. Ideas, craft, visitui, 
meaning — all c>f them are just so much baggage in these critical 
systems. . . . The political conseLjuences tor minority writers, 
dissident writers and writers ami mi t ted to social change are 
dewislating. For it means that there is no way to talk about what we 
mean, because to mean a iw thing is not in uigue (SaiiLlers 23). 

Here is Scott Russell Sanders ccimmenting on her statement: 

Rightl\- or wronglv, manv of us who make nox'els and stories and 
poems feel that the net effect of recent theorizing has been to turn 
the writer into a puppet, one wliose strings are jerked by some higher 
power — b\' ideologv' or the unconscious, bv ethnic allegiance, b\' 
sexual prod i\'i ties, b\‘ gender, by language itself. \\ . may wade 
through Derrida and .Adorno and de Man, we ma\' read Harold 
Bloom and J. Hillis Miller and Slanle\‘ I'ish. or we may simply hear 
rumors of what they and their innumerable followers are up to; 
whether at tirst or second hand, we lea in that to regard ourseK'es 
as conscious, purposeful, responsible artists is a delusion; we learn 
tliat material conditions or neuroses control us; we learn that our 
etti»rts at making sense are doomed to failure; we learn that our 
words, like Zeno's forknn rabbit, will never reach their destination 
C^). 



,\m I vmlv telling a stor\‘ of readers priv ileging themselves civer writ- 
ers? No, writers privileged themselv es ov er readers long before the in- 
tentional fallacv' was a gleam in the eye of Wimsatt and Beardsley. 
\\ riters often sav, "W'hat do readers know? Mv toughest audience — 
sometimes mv' main audience — is me. Por scune pieces, 1 don't even auc 
whether readers understand or appreciate mv efforts." So perhaps it's 
not surprising that readers have finally retaliated with a modern doc- 
trine that sav s, "Wliat do writers know? We can read the text better than 
th(.*v can. Intention is a will o' the wisp. Never trust the teller, trust the 
tale." In short, where writers are tempted to think thev are the most 
impoi tant party in the transaction, readers and academics are tempted 
to think thev are the most important party (Wallace). 

lust as children think their parents should always hav e them in mind, 
many nuidern readers think that writers shtuild always have them in 
mind. When readers are teachers (and nuist teachers think of themselves 
more as readers than as writers), they tt*ll students, "^■ou must always 
keep us in miiul as you write." Aiui it student writing is weak, thev 
diagnose "wi iter-basi*d prose!" and assume that the student stopj^ed 
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thinking <ibout them — when in fact the problem veas probably that the 
student was too preoccupied with the teacher-reader. When readers are 
theorists (and most theorists also think of themselves more as readers 
than as writers), they often completely contradict that teacherly advice 
and declare, 'There is no such thing as writing without readers in mind — 
no such thing as private writing. If you thought you were not thinking 
about us and just writing privately in vou^ journal for yourself alone, 
vou were fooling yourself. You are never not thinking about us" (s.e, 
for example, Harris 66). 

But writers, like parents, tend to insist on time away from the impe- 
rious demands of readers. Writers know tl'iev need some time when they 
can just forget about readers and think about themselves. Yes, writers 
must finallv acknowledge the humbling truth that, in the end, readers 
get to decide whether their words will be read or bought— \u^[ as parents 
have to accept that, in the ei\d, the child's interests must come first. But 
smart writers and parents know that they do a better job of serving these 
demanding creatures if they take some time for themselves. 

1 hope it's clear that this reader/ writer conflict iMi't just theoretical. 1 
feel it quite concretely in my teaching — especially in a writing course 
for first-year students. Yes, ideal Iv 1 want my students to feel themselves 
as both writers and readers. But my pressing hunger to help them feel 
themselves as writers makes me notice the conflict. That is, 1 want my 
students to have some of that uppitiness of writers toward readers — to 
be able to talk back — to say, "I'm not just writing for readers or teach- 
ers; I'm writing as much for me — sometimes even jjion' for me." I want 
them to fight back a bit against readers. 

Let me point to another conflict ot interests between writers and read- 
ers: a conflict over the relationship between and knowledge. 

Writers frequentlv testify t(^ the experience of knowing more than they 
can say, of knowing things that they haven't yet been able [o get into 
words. Readers on the other hand (especially when they are also teach- 
ers or academics), being mostly on the receiving end of texts, are often 
tempted to put forth the doctrine that all knowledge is linguistic, that 
there is nothing we can know outside of language: "If you cannot talk 
about an experience, at least to yourself, you did not have it" (Hmerson 
262). 

Again, this isn't just he(»retical. Paying better attention to the ///ar- 
ticulate — having more respect for the nonverbal — c^ften leads writers to 
the articulate. Most of nw own progress in learning to write has come 
from my gradually learning to listen more carefully to what I haven't 
yet managed to get into words — wailing and trving to feel better my 
nonverbal feelings and intentions — and respecling the idea that I know 
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more than I can say. This stance helps mo be willing to find time and 
energy to tease into language what the phenomenolist Eugene Gendlin 
calls my "felt bodily sense." The most unhelpful thing Tve had said to 
me as a student and writer is, 'Tf you can't say it, you don't know it." 
Not surprisingly, painters, musicians and dancers are more than a little 
amused at the odd dogma that all knowledge is linguistic — that if vou 
can't say it in language you don't know it and it doesn't count as knowl- 
edge. 

1 want to call attention to some very central pedagogical implications 
of this point about language and meaning — a point that writers often 
understand and readers and academics and teachers often do not. The 
main thing that helps writers is to be inuier^tooii. Pointing out what we 
don't understand is only the second need. In my teaching, 1 find it help- 
ful to assume that 1 often am hear intentions that are not really articu- 
lated. Yes, I'll point out where these intentions are badly realized, but if 
my goal is to make students feel like writers, my highest priority is to 
show that I've understood what they're saying. It's only my second pri- 
ority to show them where 1 had to struggle. 

1 see a third conflict between readers and writers these da vs: over 
whether to trust language. Again let me describe the conflict in terms of 
my own teaching. If my goal is to get mv first-year students to take on 
the role of reader, 1 should constantly try to get them to distrust language. 
For it is a central tenet of intellectual and academic thinking in this cen- 
tury that words are not a clear and neutral window through which we 
can see undistorted non linguistic things. 

Of course, I acknowledge the merit in this skeptical view of language. 
Nevertheless, if 1 want to help my students experience themselves as 
a*n7(’rs, 1 finei I must help them tru^t language — not question it — or at 
least not question it for long stretches of the writing process till they have 
managed to generate large structures of language and thinking. Some 
people say this is good advice only for inexperienced and blocked writ- 
ers, but 1 think 1 see it as enormously helpful U) myself and to other adult, 
skilled, and professional writers. Too much distrust often stops pec^ple 
from coming up with interesting h\ pn theses and from getting things 
written. Striking benefits usually result when people learn that decid- 
ed 1\' unacadiMnic capacitx' to turn off distrust of language and instead 
not to it, to look through it as through a clear window, and focus all 
attention on the objects or experienci's one is trying tc) articulate. Let me 
quote a distinguished poet and writer, William Sttilford, about the need 
to trust language and one's experience: 
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Just as any reasonable person who looks at water, and passes a hand 
through it, can see that it would not hold a person up; so it is the 
judgment of common sense pt^ople that reliance on the weak material 
of students' experiences cannot possibly sustain a work of literature. 

But swimmers know that if they relax on the water it will prove to 
be miraculouslv buoyant: and writers know that a succession of little 
strokes on the material nearest them — without any prejudgments 
about the specific gravity of the topic or the reasonableness of their 
expectations — will result in creative progress. Writers are persons 
who write; swimmers are (and from teaching a child I know how- 
hard it is to persuade a reasonable person of this) — sw'i miners are 
persons who relax in the water, let their heads go down, and reach 
out u'ith ease and confidence." . . . 

. . . [Ml\ main plea is for the value of an unafraid, face-down, 
flailing, and speedy process in using the language (22-23). 

For the last site of conflict between reading and writing (and an in- 
triguing one), let's look at what's called "invisible writing." A couple ot 
decades ago, James Britton and colleagues (35^ were interested in how 
important it is for writers to get tliat literal, short-term feedback of sim- 
ply .sevn/y what thev are writing. Tliev demonstrated this by artificially 
taking it awav. That is, they tried writing witli spent ballpoint pens so 
thev couldn't see what they were writing (but putting carbon paper and 
another sheet underneath the page they were writing on). Sure enough, 
thev felt stvmied and their writing fell apart. But then Sheridan Blau 
replicated tlie experiment man\' times — and showed in x'irtualh' ex-ery 
case tliat students and professionals xvere not significantly harmed by 
ten- and tu'onty-minute stretclies of what he called "invisible xvriting" 
(despite some initial frustration). Indeed, students often produced bet- 
ter pieces in various modes or genres under these conditions (Blau), His 
explanation of the phenomenon seems right to me from my oxvn trials 
of inx'isible writing: when x'x)u can't see what you are writing you are 
almost automaticallv forced into a much greater focus of attention and 
energx' on what vou are trx'ing to say — xmt the meaning and intention in 
vour mind. And you can't stop and worry; you must forge on. 

What these experiments show is the odd fact tliat normal writing is 
reallv bolh-writing-a/ziTreading. Invisible writing stamps out the read- 
ing we normal Ix' dx> as we write and forces us to engage in nolhing-/j/d- 
writing — with a consequent boost of concentration and intensity ot mind. 
Thus invisible writing is strikingly helpful with a common problem: find- 
ing oLirselx es stalled in our writing and spending most of our so-called 
wnti}i^ [\mv sitting and reading back oxvr what we have already writ- 
ten. Word processors make invisible writing xery easy: just turn down 
the sciven. 
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How Reading Is Privileged over Writing 

Most schools and colleges emphasize reading and neglect writing. An 
investigation ot English classes in secondary schools has found that stu- 
dents spend less than 3 percent of their class and homework time de- 
voted to writing a paragraph or more — and most of the "writing" time 
in class consists of writing short-answer exercises (Applebee). 

In most school and c<.)llege courses, reading is more central than writ- 
ing. Even in English departments there is usually only otic writing 
course — some kind of "freshman writing." Sometimes there is a sprin- 
kling of creative writing or other advanced WTiting courses — but even 
when these are given, they are available to comparatively few students. 
Other departments (except for journalism) typically have no writing 
courses. 

Of course, writing is a^^i^ticii in a fair number of courses (though some 
students in large universities learn to avoid much writing for their whole 
college career). But when writing is assigned, it is traditionally meant to 
senv reading: to summarize, interpret, explain, ('>r make integrationsand 
comparisons among readings. In the last couple of yea ’*s there has even 
been a widespread move to change the first-year writing course into a 
read ing-and -writing course, even though it is usual iy the otih/ writing 
course — the onlv place in the entire curriculum where wri‘ mg is empha- 
sized more than reading. In every other course in the univers'ty, read- 
ing is privileged and u'riting, when used at all, is used to serve reading. 

I won't trv to analyze here the complicated historical and cultural 
reasons whv we have this imbalance, but 1 can't resist mentioning one 
interesting hypothesis (Laurence). If we assign much writing, we find 
ourselves positivelv awash in what is admittedly discouraging or de- 
pressing; our students' thinking and feeling — with all its naivete, its 
appearance of reflecting nothing but brainwashing by the shallowest pop 
culture. VVe can spare ourselves from any real immersion in extensive 
student thinking and feeling about our topic if we assign mostly read- 
ing, if we use carefully focused topics on the lew occasions when we do 
assign writing, and if we fill up our classes with lectures or carefully 
controlled discussions. Howard (iardner points out in one of his most 
recent books that good teaching and learningseldom happen unless we 
understand and acknowledge and learn to deal with what is really hap- 
pening in students' minds. 

The dominance of reading has produced some powerful political and 
economic’ i onsec|uenLes tor higher education. It is tairlv common tor 
1-nglish dc'partments to "live off” writing teachers — paying them poorly, 
denving them the pt>ssibili(\' ot tenure, and providing poor working 
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conditions, in order to give tenure, much better pay, and a lighter teach- 
ing load to teachers of reading or literature. People who teach writing 
are apt to be TAs or nontenure track lecturers or adjunct part-timers who 
must piece together jobs at two or three institutions, and they are often 
paid less than $1,000 per course — with no benefits. They often don't 
know if thevMl be hired till a month or a week before the term begins — 
sometimes, in fact, only after the semester has started. (James Slevin lays 
out these conditions in more detail and makes an interesting argument 
about the reasons for the imbalance.) 

Let me turn from the outward material conditions of employment to 
the inw'ard premises of our thinking. That is, the relationship between 
reading and writing in most school and college courses enacts a kind of 
root metaphor or originarv storv e>f our culture: that we hear and read 
before vve speak and write — that input precede*^ output. This seems a 
natural stor\': babies and children seem to hear before they can speak — 
to listen before they answer. But it's not so simple. Yes, children wouldn't 
speak unless the\' grew up in the presence of other speakers, and of 
course babies and children usualU' answer when spoken to. But careful 
observation of children suggests that it works the other wa\' round too: 
the reason whv children ^et input — hear language — is c)ften that they 
inifiiifc the "conversation." Eiven when a baby gives as little as a gurgle 
or a coo, parents often take it as the initiation of discourse (which it some- 
times is), and respond. Babies don't just read the te\tbot>k and listen to 
lectures and then answer questions; sometimes they start the conversa- 
tion. Babies often "write" before they "read." 

I suspect that the child's initiation of speech is as important or more 
so in learning tt> talk than the initiatit'm by others. 1 hat is, the adult s 
enabling act is as much listening and understanding and answering as 
it is starting a con\'ersation. 1 he most producti\'e and generati\’e act by 
a teacher or parent is often to listen. In short, most parents instinctively 
know that their job is to get children to start with output, not input- 
start with writing, not reading. 

But the relationship between reading and writing in schinds and uni- 
versities belies this instincti\’e w’isdom t>f parents. Our \'ery conception 
of what it is to learn privileges reading over writing because that con- 
cept has been shaped bv the same n>ot metaphor: /s input — "tak- 

ing things in" — putting things inside us. Pet^ple think t>t the root activities 
in school as listening and reading, not talking and writing. C^f course, 
when we stop and think about it, we realize that students learn from 
output — talking and writing — but we don't naluralK’ think of learning 
as talking and writing. Notice, for example, how many teachers think 
ot testing as measuring input, not output. Tests tend to ask, in ettect. 
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low well have you learned the ideas of others?"' not "What new ideas 
of your own do vou have?" 

Even if we grant that, more often than not, input precedes output, and 
that we usually speak and write in response to what we hear and read, 
vve must still beware a claim that some people make today: that all writ- 
ing is in response to text or toxtuality. This is not a fair translation of 
Bakhtin's insight about the ubiquity of voices. When people fixate on a 
theoretical dictum that all writing is in response to texts, thev paper over 
a concrete and indeed political distinction; the distinction between ask- 
ing students to write in response to our texts and lectures vs. asking them 
to write in response to their own ideas and experience (even if their ideas 
and experience are made up of texts and voices already inside their 
heads). Even if we were to take it as our main goal to show students that 
what they experience as their own ideas and voices are realiv ideas and 
voices from outside them, our best stratog; would be to get them to write 
extensively about something before reading any new texts about it. That 
is the best way to make visible all the voices that are already jam packed 
inside their heads. 

Why is it that our profession stresses so much the reaiiin^ of imagina- 
ti\ e writing — fiction and poetry and drama — while neglecting the writ- 
ing of it? Most of us got into the field not only because we loved to read 
imaginative writing but also because we liked to write it — c^ften harbor- 
ing wishes to be writers. But as adult professionals, we tend to run away 
from it. We seldom write it or ask our students to write it. Can we realiv 
sa\’ we understand something we never trv to engage in? We should 
surely require l^h.D. candidates at least to In/ their haod at the kind of 
writing they profess to understand and hope to teach. 

I've had an interesting glimpse into the archaeology of this fear of 
writing in literature professors. Whenever I teach anv graduate course 
in writing, I ask students to write case studies of themseh es as writers: 
to look back through their lives at what thev've written and to figure 
out as much as they can about how the\' went about writing and what 
was going on — to trv to see all the forces at plav. I'\'e noticed a striking 
feature that is common in literature students that I don't much see in 
graduate students from other disciplines: a wrv and sc>me times wittv but 
alwa\ s condescending tone thev take toward their \'ounger seK’es w'ho 
were usually excited with writing and eager to be great writers. Behind 
this urbanit\' 1 otten see a good deal of disappointment and even pain at 
not being able to keep on writing those stories and poems that were so 
i‘xciling lo write'. But instead of acknow lodging this disappointment, 
these students tend to betra\' a frightening Kick of kindness or charit\' — 
most of all a lack of ujiilersfiuulu }^ — toward that ve>unger self who w'anted 
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to grow up to bo Yeat^ or Emily Dickins^m. Instead, I see eitlior amused 
condescension or downright ridicule at tlieir former idealism and vision- 
ary zeal. My point is that no one can continue to engage in writing with- 
out granting herself some \’ision and idealism and even naive 
grandstanding. Yet these literature students, now that they see them- 
selves on the path to being professors of literature — that is professors of 
reading — seem to need to squelch anv sense of themselves as writers. 

Even in M.F.A. programs, which are devoted to wrihng and which 
are sometimes even guilty of neglecting reading, we see an odd but pow- 
erful ritual that privileges readers o\'er writers: the so-called ''gag rule. 

It is standard in workshops that writers must be silent and only readers 
may speak. That is, writers must refrain from the most natural thing that 
they might want to do, nameh' to specify the kinds of response they need 
from readers or the issues thev want readers to explore. (This pervasive 
custom seems to derive from the early Iowa workshops, and perhaps 
has definite gender associations of writers as "tough guys who can take 
it.'') 

Notice how the dominance of reading over writing is embedded in 
our language. The word litcvth'y really means power o\'er letters, i.e., 
reading and writing. But as literacy is used casually and even in go\'- 
ernment polic\' and legislation, it tends to mean rauiui^, not writing. Simi- 
larlv, the word tends to connote reading and input — not writing 

and output. Finallv, the \'erv words aauiotiic or profe^^or or e\'en fcachcr 
tend to connote a reader and critic, not a writer. Thus deeply has the 
d(.imi nance of reading infected our ways ot thinking. 

I can conclude this section by making it clear that 1 am not arguing 
ii^ain^t reading — against the importance and special value of reading and 
listening— only against privileging them over writing and speaking. 
Reading and listening are precious \or the \'ery ways they are different 
from writing and speaking. The\' are precious because they ask us to step 
outside our own preoccupations and to hear what others ha\'e to say, to 
think in the language of ('»theis, to recognize authority of otheis without 
letting it ox'erwhelm us, and above all to relinquish some control. I hope 
that mv long advocacy of the believing game or methodological belie! 
will show that 1 don't slight this side of our intellectual life (see Elbenv, 
"Ciame''; "Methodological"). 

Nor am I trying to imph' that students are already good at reading 
and listening. Far from it. Yes, learning means getting inside someone 
else's language and thinking, taking in ideas, indeed taking in lists ot 
brute lads— and getting them right. But 1 suspect that part of students' 
dillicully with reading stems from the ingrained educational pattern I'm 
pointing to here: lt'salwa\ s, "Read first and then write to see if you'\ e 
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got it right. VVliat thci/ haw to s<i\' is more important than what you have 
to say." Reading and listening might go better if we sometimes said, 
"Let's start witli what \/ou ha\ o to say. Then we'll see if the reading can 
respond to it and serve it." 1 find it common for people to be more inter- 
ested in a subject and be able to take in more new material about it if 
they first work out their own thinking about it. 



Benefits of Ending This Privilege 

What if we undid the imbalance? The benefits would be considerable. If 
we gave more centrality to writing, it would help out with an important 
and vexing problem in the teaching of reading itself. That is, we often 
have difficulty getting students to see how the meaning of a text is ac- 
tively created and negotiated — -not just found as an inert right answer 
sitting there hidden in the text or in the teacher's mind or in a work of 
authoritative criticism. "Yes," we sav to oin* students, "the text puts some 
constraints on our reading. Not any interpretatii')n is acceptable. Never- 
theless the resulting meaning is something that readers have to build 
and negotiate." This lesson is all the harder to teach because students 
sometimes flop over into the oppos^' misunderstanding of reading: 
"Well this is what / think the poem means, and nothing you can sav will 
change my mind. Literature is just a matter of pcr^ottul opiuio)}/' 

Reading can learn from writing here. Writing in\'ol\’es ph\'sical ac- 
tions that are much more outward and \'isible than reading does. As a 
result, it is easier to see how meaning is sIowK’ constructed, negotiated, 
and changed in writing than it is in reading. The erasing, crossing out, 
and changing of words as we write is much more visible than the eras- 
ing. crossing out, and changing of words that do in fact go on as we 
read — but more quickly and subliminallv. Students can see evidence of 
the same priu'ess in the messy manuscripts and revisions even of famous 
published authors. And we usually cxpcrinicc the construction of mean- 
ing more vividly, even painfully, when we write than when we read. 
Most writing teachers now trv to set up their classes so that students can 
experience how written meaning is constructed through a process of 
thinking, generating trial text, revision, and social negotiation with peers 
and teachers. It seems to me then that writing is the most helpful para- 
digm we ha\'e for teaching what may be the central process in our pro- 
tession and what we most want to convey to students: the way meaning 
in both leading and writing is constructed tind negotiated. 

By the way, because the reading process is so quick and hidden, it 
seems less frauglu with struggle for people who are skilled. Therefore, 
literature teachers often fail to experience themselves in the same boat 
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or engaged in the same process as their unskilled students. When it 
comes to writing, however, almost all teachers experience the common 
bond of struggle or even anxiety, no matter how good they are. Writing 
is a leveler. 

But students coulii come to see reading as a "process"' of cognitive and 
social construction if only there were a tradition in literature, as there is 
in writing, of teachers and researchers sharing what we might call "rough 
drafts of reading": showing or talking about their actual reading pro- 
cess fro?// thchiyinnini ^ — for example, by working with colleagues or stu- 
dents on texts they have not seen before; giving an honest protocol or 
an accurate account of the mental events that go on in one's mind while 
engaged in creating meaning from a text. I like to call this giving "mov- 
ies of the reader's mind." If there were more widespread attention to this 
sharing of our own reading processes, we'd spend more time talking to 
t>ur colleagues and to our students about how' of course we misread and 
misunderstand an enormous number of words and phrases and sections 
of a text as we engage in even the most skilled reading. 1 hat is, the mys- 
terious innerness of reading isn't just because good readers "revise and 
correct themseU'es so L]uicklv and often subliminally; it s also because 
there's no tradition of revealing misreadings and wrong takes (like shar- 
ing early drafts). Where the writing tradition of the last two decades 
shows teachers how to write with students and share what they produce 
in its raw crumm\' state, the literary tradition tells literature teachers that 
It would be wrt ng to teach a class on a text that they ha\'e m^t carefully 
studied and mastered beforehand, and that it would be odd to have a 
discussion with colleagues about a text they'x'e ne\ er seen before. Read- 
iitg bec(.>mes \'ivid and ali\ e in classes where everyone, even the teacher, 
reveals earlv rough "readings" in process, and shows l-u)W these are 
adjusted and transformed o\ er time and by means of negotiation through 
comparison with readings by others. 

One of the virtues of reader-response criticism is that if people reall\- 
erigage in it honestlv and empirically, it tends to make them braver about 
the kind of exploring I've just described. It promotes professionalism in 
the good sense (m>ndefensive tiiinking together) and undermines pro- 
fessionalism in the bad sense (trying to hide your struggles and to erase 
bonds with the unwashed). I'm suspicious of the fact that reader-re- 
sponse criticism has gone so deepK' out of fashion in literary criticism. I 
know there are lots of culturalK' st>phisticated reasons, but frankly, 1 
think a lot of it can be explained this way: critics began to stumble onto 
a critical method that required giving naked acct>unts of what was actu- 
ally happening inside them as they read — and decideti ti> back away 
from the process. 
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It writing were more central, we would see a similar gain to literary 
stud)' in the realm of evaluation or testing. The field of composition has 
managed to convince schools and colleges that testing means testing a 
practice or a perfc>rmance, not a cc>ntent: that if we want to find out how 
well students write, we've got to get them to write — despite budgetary 
pressures and the blandishments of cheaper tests of grammar and us- 
age from ETS and ACT. In the case of literature, however, x'irtuallv ev- 
ery school, college, and university in the country accedes to ETS and ACT 
testing of literature and reading by means of multiple-choice, machine- 
graded tests — many of them tests of correct information. (Of course col- 
leges have mostly gone along with the ETS decision to omit required 
writing in SAT 11, but that wasn't a decision to trust multiple-choice tests 
of writing abiliu'; it was a decisit'm to forego trustworthx' knowledge of 
writing abilit)'. Indeed, this decision was deepK’ influenced bv an argu- 
ment in the other direction: "minority students' writing ability will not 
be measured fairly if there is onI\' a 20 minute writing sample — with the 
attendant o\ erdetermi nation by dialect cues.) We see some of the same 
difference between writing and reading if we look at teachers’ course 
exams: it has come to feel peculiar if the final exam in a writing course 
asks mostly for recall of ideas and information — whereas that does not 
seem peculiar in man)' literature courses. 

Am)ther benefit of emphasizing writing: it will yield us a better model 
m>t just for reading but for learning itself. The dominance of reading at 
all levels of education reinforces the problematic banking metaphor of 
learning: the assumption that students are vessels to be filled. But when 
we give equal emphasis to writing, we are nn)re likely to assume the 
contrasting metaphor: /s the of uiciviin^. This metaphor 

helps explain much that is otherwise paradoxical about the learning 
piXK'ess: 

• 1 he more we write and talk, the mme we have left to write and 
say. The greater the number of words that come out of us, the 
greater the number of words we find left inside. 

• When student^ feel empt)' ("I have nothing to sav, nothing on m\’ 
mind ') the cause is not insufticient input but insufficient output. 
What gels more words in their heads is nu)re talking and writing. 

• Oi ctRirse teachers and politicians lo\'e io talk: the more people talk 
the more the)' want to talk. 

When we see learning not as input but as tin* making C)f meaning and 
u>mu‘ctii)ns, these' ['>henomi'na bece>me natural, not paradewical. 

Notice [oo that when we stop prix ileging reading o\ er writing, we 
stop privileging passivity over acti\ ity. Yes, 1 grant the usefulness of the 
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currentlv fashionable paradoxes: that the reading is really ''writing"' (ac- 
tiv'elv creating meaning), and writing is really "reading" (passively find- 
ing what culture and history have inscribed in our heads). But in the end 
1 would insist that writing simply does promote more activity and agency 
than reading: 

• Reading tends to imply "Sit still and pay attention/" while writing 
tends to imply "Get in there and do something," 

• Reading asks, "What did they have to say?" while writing asks, 
"What do you have to sav?" In normal speech, listeners usually 
want to know what the speaker was actually intending to say, and 
this reinforces the impulse to "look for the right answer"' in read- 
ing, Similarly, speakers usually have the impulse to say what's on 
their mind, and this reinforces the impulse for writers to take au- 
thority OVL r their own meaning. 

• Reading tends to be a matter of the teacher and author choosing 
the words; writing tends to be a matter of the student choosing the 
words, 

• Reading means consumption; writing means production. Part of 
the stale passivity of students comes from tlieir being cast always 
in the role of consumer. 

• 1 would point even to the purely physical dimension. Writing in- 
volves more physical movement than reading. Try this experiment; 
on an occasion when a discussion class goes listless or dead, have 
ever\’one stop talking and silently read a helpful piece of text; on 
another occasion have everyone stop and write something. You'll 
find that students tend to be more awake and involved after they 
write — even displaying more tonus in their bodies — than after they 
read. (Notice also how the physical act of reading out loud — espe- 
cially with any gesturing — helps the cogniti\'e dimension of read- 
ing.) 

In short, when we make writing as important as reading, we help stu- 
dents break out of their characteristically passive stance for school and 
learning. The primacy of reading in the reading/ writing dichotomy is 
an act of locating authority away from the student and keeping it en- 
tirely in the teacher or institution or great figure, I he privileging of read- 
ing over writing has locked schools into sending a pervasive, deep-level 
message: "Don't speak until spoken to; don't write your own ideas till 
you prove that voii can reproduce correctly the ideas and information 
of others; writing n/tvn/s responding to authority outside the self; as a 
student vou should be a consumer of knowledge, not a producei!" 
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If wo made writing as important as reading, we might begin to feel 
ourselves as writers too, not just readers. At present, when we take on 
the role of "academic," we tend to take on the role of reader and critic — 
and m>t writer. To make this large change, we'd have to foster and nour- 
ish creative risk taking in ourselve^. and in the profession. We celebrate 
the imagination in tlie authors we stud\'; we would grow as a profes- 
sion if we celebrated and cultiv ated it in ourselves too. Just as societv or 
individual relationships \osc vitality and intelligence if women or mi- 
norities are suppressed, sc» English is losing vitality and intelligence be- 
cause writing is suppressed. 

Let me end this section by answering a possible objection: "We have 
to keep writing in its secondarv role — ^as the medium for responding to 
reading^ — c^r else we will invite rcnnantic sejlipsism. If \ ou invite students 
to write out of their own experience rather than in response to texts, vou 
will increase the rampant individualism our culture suffers from — per- 
mitting students to disappear into ccKXX'ms c»f sc'jlipsistic isolation," This 
fear rests on a misguided mixlel of individual dev eU)pment — a kind of 
parody of Freud and Piaget tliat sav's children start out as egocentric 
monads dixninated bv selfisli desires [o stav separate and egocentric; and 
that they cannot becmne "decentered" m* social witlx^ut a terrible 
struggle. It's as tliough we fear that our students are eacli in their ou’n 
little bathromn and we must beat on the door and say, "What are vou 
t/e/j/y in there? Why have you been in there so long with the door locked? 
Come on mit and have some vvholesmne fun with us." 

But a very different course of development now seems more believ- 
able and generally accepted — a model that derives frimi thinkers like 
CxH>rge Herbert Meade, Bakhtin, and Vvgc»tskv: inir children star/ (>/// 
very social and intertwined. Their little selv es are not hermeticallv sealed 
atoms but are rather deeplv’ enmeshed in* rotated in the impcu*tant fig- 
ures in their liv'es. We don't have to ‘struggle to make children want tti 
connect with i>thers — thev are naturallv alreadv connected. We don't 
have to ban on the bathroom door to make them listen, feel part of, and 
collaborate with the variinis people and cultural forces arcnmd them. 
Thev may not want to listen io us but that doesn't make them private 
and solipsistic. (In fad it's usually the private and solipsistic krds that 
hsten best to us teachers.) What this picture of human development 
shinvs irs is that separateness and auti>nomv are not qualities that chil- 
dr*en start out with but rather L|ualities they onlv gradually achieve — 
often with stnrggle and setbacks throughinit adolescence and voting 
adultluHHl. It can be a slow and difficult process lor individuals tt^ achieve 
a certam iiutonomous sense ot self such that thev can think and do things 
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thtU ^rc disiippnnwi of bv tlio community they fool part of. And it is writ- 
ing, bv tlio wav, vvliich is particularly powerful as a modium to help 
adolosconts begin to loam to bocomo a bit more refloctivo; able to con- 
\ orse with tliomselvos; not bo so prey to cultural messages and poor stan- 
dards and pressures. 

1 can give a concrete illustration of tliis psychological model: 1 find 
that when I work witli adults, college students, and higli school students, 
thov are usually grateful when I sliow tliem various ways to use private 
writing — when I clear a lot of time and space and almost force them to 
do writing diat tlioN' will not show to me or an\ one else. If they are not 
alreadv accustomed to using writing this way, tliey tend to experience* 
it as a release or even as empowering. But when I work witli first grad- 
ers, thev are uninterested and unimpressed. \ tend to want to share 
everything thev write. Tliat is, as we get older, we tend to work at sepa- 
rating cHirselves and sorting out what we choose as our o\\'n — and where 
we choose to fit in. It's a life task. The point of my digression into devel- 
(.>pmental psvcliologx', then, is tliis: if we mo\'e tc>ward giving as mucli 
importance to writing as to reading — for example b\' si nne times invit- 
ing initiatorv autonomous writing from the student's own experience 
rather than alwa\ s hav ing writing respond to reading — we can never- 
theless trust that Students will come to us with a strong social connect- 
edness that we LX>uldn't stamp out if we tried. 

Ways to End the War and Create a More Productive 
Interaction between Reading and Writing 



There are some specific practices that will help reading and writing re- 
inforce eacli other better — in both curriculum and teacliing. 

hi cuiricultnii, the important steps are obvious and can be quickly 
described. First, we need more writing courses. When students are 
polled, tliev Lisuallv ask for more writing courses. Second, we need more 
of what are called "fifty-fifty courses": half reading and lialf writing. I lere 
are some good examples in tlie curriculum at the Univ ersity of Vermont: 
"Writing Literarv Criticism"; "Reading and Waiting Nonfiction"; "Read- 
ing and Writing Autobiograplyv"; "Personal Voice"; "Writing The Neir 
YorkerT Some campuses liav'e junior-lev el courses in the disciplines 
("Writing in Plivsics" or "Writing in Antliropology") tliat an. really fitty- 
fiftv courses. Sucli courses are probablv' tlie most natural and fruitful 
place for reading and writing to mutuallv enhance each other: courses 
when.' we go back and tortli constantly between reading and writing and 
neither activitv is felt as simplv’ a liand maiden to tlie otlier one. 
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Ift teachhtgr there are various ways that reading and writing can learn 
from each otlier. Let me look more concretely now at some teaching prac- 
tices to see interesting ways in which we can give more emphasis to 
writing. 

The obvious step is to assign more writing, but this leads to an obvi- 
ous problem: it causes so much more work for us as teachers with all 
those papers to grade and respond to. But we can largely avoid this prob- 
lem if we learn to use writing in the varied and flexible ways we use 
reading. For example, in most courses we liave both required reading 
and supplementary or suggested reading: texts we feel all students must 
read and texts we expect diligent or interested students to read. We don't 
ask or expect tliem all to do it. Yet we seldom take this approach with 
writing. 

In other words, whereas we usually have a spectrum of reading from 
high stakes to low stakes, most teachers fall unthinkingly into the habit 
of treating all writing as obligatory, liigh-stakes work. \Vriting is usu- 
ally handled in sucli a way as to make it an unpleasant ordeal, even a 
punishment — for tlie students mui tlie teaclier. The flexible and varied 
uses of reading a mark of the respect and sophistication with which 
we treat reading. We need to respect writing with similar flexibility — 
by also liaving low-stakes, supplementar\', and experimental writing 
instead of being so rigid and one-dimensional about it. 

Notice, above all, that we don't evniuafc or yrm/c all the reading we 
assign. It feels perfectly normal to assign lots of reading and only test or 
evaluateor grade some of it. For the rest, we assume that if students don't 
do it, they'll be less successful at the activities we do grade and evalu- 
ate. But somehow teachers tend to assume they have to evaluate and 
comment on every piece of writing they assign. Many breakthroughs in 
our relation to writing occur when we learn to have a whole spectrum 
of writing — from higli stakes to low stakes: 

A few pieces (as now) that we evaluate and count as important. 

Some more informal pieces that we collect but only grade vvitli a 
check — or with clieck-plus and check-minus. Some of these might 
function as drafts for evaluated pieces. 

Some pieces tliat we collect but just read or even just glance o\ er — 
and that's all. 

Some pieces that are purely private to lielp students tliink to them- 
selves about the reading or discussion or lectures. Sometimes we 
devote some class lime to tliis writing; sometimes vve make it a jtnir- 
nal assignment to be done as homework and just check periodi- 
cally to make sure students are keeping them up. 
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Somenonrequired pieces that are "'supplementary" or "'suggested": 
we read and give a brief comment to those pieces that are done. 
Even if relativelv few students do these pieces, there are striking 
benefits not only to those students but in fact to the quality of the 
class as a whole. There is a richer mix of voices in the conversa- 
tion — some of them much more invested and authoritati\'e. 

More and more teachers are helping students learn more by getting 
them to share their writing with each other, for example, in pairs or small 
groups. It takes very little time for just sharing — and a great deal is 
learned. (It takes more time it we want students to give each other feed- 
back, but that is not crucial. The greatest learning comes from the shar- 
ing itself.) In addition, manv teachers get students to contribute (say) 
weekiv to a computer conversation about the course material — if only 
in a low-tech way where students simply go to the computer lab once a 
week and add a few screens full to a class-conversation disk. 

Similariv, teachers are learning flexible ways to publish student writ- 
ing. We can use a lab fee to pav for class publications; can ask students 
to bring in tw'entv or so copies of something they ha\'e w'ritten. If 1 ask 
for two pages, si ngU'-s paced, back-to-back on a single sheet, this is \ ery 
easv to manage, and therefore J can do it a number of times in a semes- 
ter. Even in a class of one hundred students, we can ask them to bring 
in just twentv copies of their piece in order to make publications of a 
more manageable si/e. 

Publication of student writine, flushes out some interesting assump- 
tions about reading and writing, we take it for granted that students 
should shell out monev for reading, but some teachers are startled at the 
thought of asking them to do the same for writing. But such money is 
well spent, and students usuallv appreciate the result. And when we 
realize that students will have to pay for the publication of their writ- 
ing, we tend to adjust our assignments in a helpful wa\': '"Let's see. 1 low 
can 1 frame an assignment that will lead to pieces of writing that other 
students would actually want to read and benefit from?" This is a ques- 
tion that cuts right to the heart of good pedagogy: how to connect our 
material to their lives. The publication of student writing helps us here 
because when students writ(‘ for publication, thru find connections we'd 
never dream of. 

If we brought to the evaluation ot student writing the critical sophis- 
tication we take for granted in literary work, we wouldn't do so much 
rigid and thoughtless rankni^t or That is, in literary study we 

ixMli/e that there is no single, correct interpretation ot a text, that even 
the best critics cannot agree, and that it would be laughable to assign a 
c|uantitative grade to a text (and certainly not one based on one quick 
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rotuiing hUo tit Thus litomry consciousness would help us get 

i^\Vc^y from iissuming that we can immediatelv grade student writing 
with quantitative scores ot A, IT C, and so forth. Grades of "strong," 
"medium," and "weak" would suffice. And hv tlie end of the semester, 
tliese crude grades, along with a portfolio, would "add up" or at least 
point clearly to a final grade, 

Writing as springhoani. The conventional practice is almost always 
to start with reading and then write in response — making the writing 
serve the reading. Ikit vve can turn that around and write first and make 
reading serve writing. C ertain teachers at all levels are slowly learning 
this approach. fH)r example, teachers get students to v\'rite about an in-* 
tense mental experience and what it feels like inside their heads. They 
use this as a springboard for reading some poems bv HmiK' Dickinson. 
Ihe goal is not just to read and appreciate Dickinson better — though of 
course that happens too — but to take student writing more scTiousIy. 
Students come at Dickinson more as peers, saving things like, "She used 
a nu'taphor in this w ay, but 1 decided to do it that wax*." When I had 
trouble getting students to aMinect with Shakespeare* — putting him "un- 
der glass" as it w'ere — for example, in reading The Tefjipc^l, where 
Trospero seems bt>th hallowed yet unattractix e — I started off bx' asking 
my students to write intormallx' abt>ut their most longstanding, unre- 
se>lve*d grudge (fun in itself). When we turned to Shakespeare, students 
we*re more inxested and skilled in dealing with this ditficult Prospero 
and his grudge and the plax'. Oik* of the main emphases in the powerful 
”\Vriting-Across-the-Gurriculum" mox ement is on helping students use 
writing not just for demonstrating what they hax e learned but also for 
the process of learning it*>elf. Indeed main- people* cal! this the* "Writ- 
ing-to-l.earn" mox'e'nient. 

Rcailing as springboard. Hut writing eloesn't hax e to come* first to be 
important. We can have fvntli}!g come first — and still serve writing. That 
is, we can use the reading as stmiething to replx' to, bounce oft eif, or 
borrow from. In this practice we are not trx ing to make the writing "do 
justice" to the reaeling or ’get it right." We are inx iting stuelents te) use 
the reaeling ijs a s[Tringboarel to their tnx’n uniting: to usi* the theim* or 
structure oi' spii it or ene*rgx’ ot the text to spur their own writing. This, 
alter all, is stanelarei piMetiee* bx writers (as iiarolel HUnim anel i>thers 
sluux ): to misreael oi‘ misuse or elistort the works of others as a wax’ to 
enable x’lUirown writing. 

I his approach is parliculai ly impt>rtanl in gt'Uirig students to try cuit 
imaginative pieces like thost* they are ri*aiiing. Stuelents ,ire i^tti*n ni*r- 
x ous about wanting ['>oi*ms, stories, oi- elramatic scenes/ el ialogue*s. We 
ean help them bx borrowing themes or slrue tines I nun tin* rexieling. l or 
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oxamplo a few kev words or phrases from a poem can serve as a helpful 
springboard or scaffold that will help students find a way to write a poem 
or storv of their own. Of course students need to be invited to treat imagi- 
native writing as an experiment — not necessarily to finish or revise. 1 
don't feel I can grade these pieces, but I cail require that they be done. 

Making writing more central in what was formerly just a "reading 
or literature course causes a major change in the way students come at 
the reading. Thev are braver, more lively, and more thoughtful. We read 
differentlv when we read like a writer (see Charles Moran s classic ar- 
ticle, "Reading Like a Writer"). Students come at purely analytic discus- 
sions of texts in a much more shrewd and energetic way when they have 
had a chance to try out some of the same kinds of writing in an experi- 
mental, playful, nongraded way. 

Rough drafts ofrcadiug. Students and ct>l leagues would benetit enor- 
mously from the kind of workshop acti\ ity I described earlier: where 
students and teacher work together on texts that neither has seen be- 
fore — periodicallv pausing during the pmcess of reading to write out 
how thev are percei\'ing and reacting to the text. This process helps e\’- 
ervone see vividlv how reading creates meaning by a process of gradual 
and often collaborative and transformative negotiation. 

None of these teaching practices can be called wild or \’isionary any 
more. All are being used b\' teachers at all le\ els with all kinds c)f stu- 
dents. And if we use them more, we will think of more ways [n bring 
reading and writing into a relationship of mutual support. 



To close. I'll evoke an image— a correcti\’e paradigm for the relations 
between reading and writing. Teachers ot kindergarten and first grade 
all around the country are demonstrating that writing is easier and more 
natural than reading, and that writing is more useful than reading for 
entrance into literacy. Their practice is based on a fact that is startling 
but obvious, once demonstrated Tin\- children can write before they can 
read, can write more than they can read, and can write more easily than 
thev can read. For small children can write iw\/thing fhexj uw srn/— once 
they kninv the alphabet and are shown the rudimentary trick of using 
invented spelling. In fact the process works even with younger children 
who don't know the alphabet. Lven they can "write" aui/thixi^ by just 
niakii'ig scribbles. Often the\' don't need to be taught; just ask them what 
writing is and they'll do purposeful and meaningful scribbling. They'll 
call it writing and they'll be able to read back to vou what they "wrote" 
(I iarste. Woodward, and Hurke). 

In nian\' classrooms around the cc>untry, kindergarteners and first 
graders are not just writing stories but "publishing" their own books. 
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Toacliers and helpers typo up their writing in conventional spelling to 
go witli tlie pictures that the children drew with their writing, and then 
these books are bound with cloth covers and become texts for reading. 
VVe tend to ha\ e been brainwashed into thinking that reading comes first 
and that reading is easier than writing, but the reverse is true. It has been 
demonstrated over and over that children get quicker understandingand 
control of literacy — language and texts — through writing than through 
reading. Thus output precedes input — and prepares the way for input. 
(People have done research comparing the stories that children in these 
classrooms write and read. The stories they write are at a higher level of 
dex'elopment and sophistication than the stories thev read.) 

Of course, the effects of this approach were obvious once pe(')ple like 
Don Graves had the sense to figure it out: it \ astlv improves students' 
skill and in\'ol\'ement in Students are much more excited and 

competent when they read what they and their classmates have written 
than when they read published books from the outside (especialK' basal 
readers). They learn reading faster; they have a healthier stance toward 
reading — a stance that recc')gni/es, "Hey, these things called books are 
what we write. Let's read books to see what other people like us have 
written." No longer do children think of books as something w'ritten bv 
a corporate, faceless "they" — like arithmetic workbooks. 

I here is a much-told story of a reporter visiting one of these class- 
rooms w'here the first graders eagerly offer to show him some of their 
books. "Ha\'e you really w'ritten a book?" the reporter asks one child with 
a tone of condescending surprise. "Haven't vou?" replies the child. 

Just think how it would be if w'e and cun* students were more like these 
first graders. They are so eager to read and to write; thev are the happi- 
est and most invested in their literacy of any students in the whole edu- 
cational w'orld. We can move decisively in that direction bv ending the 
priority of reading and giving more serious and playful prioritv to writ- 
ing — through bringing to w'riting some of the flexible sophistication we 
use in reading — so that both processes reinforce each other as equals. 
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18 Reading Lessons and Then 
Some: Toward Developing 
Dialogues between Critical 
Theory and Reading Theory 
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In Cn7/c;s/// luui Idcolos^u, Terry Lagleton writes that "an\' particular act 
of reading is ccmducted within a general set ot assumptions as to the 
ideological significatiiMi of reading itself within a social formatic^n" (62). 
While Carl Kaestle argues that there is wax* to summarize for a whole 
''Ociety the significance of so commonplace and pervasive an activitv as 
reading" ("History ot Literacx'" 125), this essay attempts to articulate and 
to bring into dialogue some of the dominant contemporary significations 
of reading within the academy and to connect those significations to 
larger relatiiuiships i^f power and knowledge within the culture. In de- 
xeloping '»uch connections, I will trx' to unravel the "ideological 
significances" of which Eagleton speaks, probing beneath the apparentlv 
banal, everyday skill or practice of reading. It is, as Foucault and others 
have taught us, precisely in the details of the comtmm place where the 
ideological glue of a culture is to be found. 

It has been widelx' niUed that wax s ot auiceix’ing reading within the 
research ciMnimmity and ways ot teaching reading hax'e changed c]uite 
dramaticallx’ oxer the last two decades.’* Ni^ liMiger is reading thought 
to be simply a passive taking in of information; rather, it is now n\garded 
by most researchers — and from a x arietx c>f disciplines and perspec- 
tives — as a au*nple\, aciix'e process.- 

Repeatedly, one hears from teachers and researchers from both the 
political Lett and Right that readirig is not simplx* an abstract skill, but a 
siK'ial action which occurs in specific social circumstances. As Ciraff 
writes, "there is . . . no trouble-free /one ot reading" (56). Readers are 
no longer thiHight to be mere blank slates but stK'ial beings x*. ho approach 
texts with rich and x aried backgrounds. Similarlx', texts are ntU so widelv 
depicted as static containers of meaning but rather as capable of being 
rt\id dittiM'en tlx , depending (Ml the reading C(mi text and the reader's back- 
ground. /\s Anthony Lasthope and lohn 1 hompson note in a discussion 
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of literary theory: "The past two decades have witnessed what in the 
natural sciences would be termed ... a paradigm shift. . . . The new para- 
digm denies that the text exists 'in itself' apart from the wav it is read in 
a context of interpretation" (vii).' 

And yet, despite the increasing emphasis on the reader's background, 
on varying contexts of reading, and on reading as a process, the 
"commonsensical," objectivist model which assumes that reading is a 
skill and that texts "contain" information which skilled readers should 
simply take in and "comprehend" correctly still dominates much teach- 
ing and research. I low often, for example, is a student told, in virtuallv 
any course on any subject, to first "read" a textbook, a novel, a histori- 
cal document, a scientific study and then to go on to do something else — 
be it to write, answer questions, do problem sets — as if "reading" were 
simply the taking in of information transparently coded inside a tex^? 
Allan Bloom, in The C/os/^?y» of the Amerieiw Miini, adopts this position 
when he argues that "a liberal education means reading certain gener- 
ally recognized classic texts, ju>t retuii}}^ the}ii . . . not forcing them into 
categories we make up" (344; emphasis mine), as if it were possible io 
read from a neutral, category-free perspective. E\'en the genteel British 
idiom that one gt^es up to uni \ ersity (or, at least, to one of the tw'o older 
universities) to "j^ead" a particular subject suggests a strong sense of 
gaining knowledge and pou'er by means of the simple accumulation of 
particular information contained within culturallv sanctioned texts and 
institutions. As Sharon Crow lev argues: 

I he practice of reading pedagog\- (called "teaching literature" in 
I nglish departments) is generalh' "occulted” ... at least after 
students lea\-e elcmentar\- scIkk 4 The practice of teaching people 
to read difficult and culturally influential texts is carried on, for the 
most part, as though it were inncK'ent t^f thecuy, as though it were a 
knack that anyone ccuild pick up b\- practicing it. (2n) 

There are at least three reasons why an alternative, more self-ccm- 
sciously theoretical, and institutionally contextualized model of reading 
has had such difficulty taking hold, hirst, the disccairse communities that 
dominate reading instruction and research have not a d equate Iv 
retheori/ed the reader as a social subject and the text as a stK'ial produc- 
tion. They have, instead, fallen back on an objecti\ ist model that privi- 
leges the text CM*, at the tUher extreme, embraces a subjective or 
expressivisl model which privileges the reader's personal respmise. Bc4h 
c4 these approaches — c4ten unwittingly, as I will argue Ihrouglioul this 
c‘ssa\ —lake the reader and text out of the st)cial cemtext even while at- 
tempting to argue for their placement within it. As Alan Sinfield tirguc's 
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[Tlho twin mn noo u\ ors lU bourgeois ideology construct two 
dichotomies: uni\ ersal versus historical and individual versus social. 

In each case the first term is privileged, and so meaning is sucked 
into the universal.' individual polarity, draining it away from the 
historical and the social— which is where meaning is made by people 
together in determinate conditions, and where it might be contested. 

(141) 

SeciMid, those who work in the areas where such retheorization of the 
reader and text has been most fully undertaken — and I w'ill argue that 
this is primarilv in the areas of literacy research in the United States and 
in the predominantly British tradition of literary and cultural studies — 
haye not yet deyeloped a detailed translation of this retheorizing into 
ped a go g i ca 1 p r a c t i ce . 

And third, the diyerse disciplines that contribute to reading research 
and pedagogy ha\ e not yet engaged in the dialogue that is necessary to 
interrogate critically the implications of their yery different definitions 

readers and texts. They are simply, in one sense, no[ "reading" each 
other. In thie absence cT such dialogue, work in reading remains frag- 
mented, and its transformatiye capacities, limited. 

Whether or not the\' are conscicuis ot it, howeyer, teachers at all lev- 
els are always teaching their students how to read. The different ways 
students are asked to read imply particular values and beliefs about the 
nature of texts, the nature readers as subjects of texts and as subjects 
in the world, and about meaning and language itself. Yet, the dominant 
ideokygical signification of reading often works against students' devel- 
oping the capacity to think "critically ' abcnit what they read, as many 
national assessments have demonstrated.^ As one possible solution to 
this apparent absence tT "critical reading, students need \.o learn to k^- 
cate the texts they read as well as themselves as reading subjects within 
larger social contexts; in shtwt, they need to be able to incjuire intc^ and 
understand the interconnectedness of social conditions and the reading 
and writing practices of a culture.' 

I'o translate such goals into the classn^om, however, one needs first 
to have a clearly articulated thetir\' ot readers as social subjects. Men and 
wx^nen are neither tulK' determined b\' the culture ot which they are a 
part nor simpK’ indi\'iduals who can become "tree ot the dominant 
ideologies of that culture; rather, we are all, as (draeme Turner puts it, 
balanced between social determination and autonomy (132). Vtom such 
a perspeLtive, one needs to recognize and communicate to students that 
they ari' ho\U ihe product of the various competing and 

otlen coniradKtory disuniises that permeate their culture (Morley, 
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'Texts, Readers, Subjects" 164), and also a\v///s, capable not of transcend- 
ing these discourses, but of negotiating, resisting, and taking action 
within them. Second, one needs to have a well-articulated theory of 
textualitv tnat sees a text not as a container of truth or universal signifi- 
cance, but as something produced under specific material conditions and 
repeatedlv reproduced by different readers — including students — in 
different conditions, In short, texts need to be seen as what Tony Bennett 
and Janet VVoollacott call "te\ts-in-use" (263)— that is, products of "the 
concrete and varying, historically specific functions and effects which 
accrue to 'the text' as a result of the different determinations to which it 
is subjected during the history of its appropriation" (Ton}}ali<ni ivni Warx- 
i>}fj 148). And those different textual "functions and effects" need tube 
regarded not simple as the result of individual, personal interpretive acts; 
rather, like texts and readers themselves, they need to be placed within 
larger cultural contexts so that their particular consequences and alli- 
ances can be analv/-ed. Finally, once such retheorizing has been estab- 
lished, one has [o develop new pedagogical practices. 

During the past two decades, work in literary and cultural studies — 
most particularh' in Britain and more recently in America — has accom- 
plished such rethet>rizing of the reading subject and the text, but such 
work has onlv just begun to be translated into concrete pedagogies. By 
entering into more active dialogue with other areas t>f reading that fo- 
cus more specificallv on pedagog\', literary and cultural studies can be- 
gin to locate reading within the complex cultural contexts in which it 
actually occurs. 

The goal of this essa\', therefore, is tt> begin ti> de\ elop mt^re active 
diaU>gue among reading teachers and researchers and, particularly, to 
encourage more of those in contemporary literary and cultural studies 
to enter into the conversation about reading. In what follows, I will de- 
veic^p a map of models of reading, grouping statements and positions 
about the interactive nature t>f reading on the basis of the three distinc- 
tive aspects of the reading situatit>n that can be pri\ ileged: the text, the 
reader, and the cultural context. 1 here, too, 1 will identify participants 
in this conversation as folK>\\'ing either a co^uihiY, or <oaol- 

ailiunil model.'' 1 will argue that these three approaches are not diametri- 
callv opposed [o each other, but mav usefully be seen in dialectical 
relationship. Fach acknowledges the -nportance of the reader, the text, 
and the larger social context in the reading situation, but each assigns 
quite different significations to the terms, .After developing this map, I 
will return to discuss literar\ and Lultural IheiMA' and ['>edagc\g\'. 
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The Cognitive Model 

Since tlie de\'eIopment in the 1960s cU the "mind's new science" of cog- 
niti\'C psychology/ the cognitiv e model cU' the rending process has been 
the most influential in reading research and pedagogy, despite being, 
in many ways, the most conflicted.^' While it is rooted in an objectivisl 
tradition, the insights of cognitive psychology over the past decade or 
so, particularly in work done in "schema theory," repeatedly go beyond 
the limits of "clean" empirical work. Schema theory argues that readers 
comprehend new information b\ relating it to structures of informa- 
tion — (^r schemata — that already exist in their memories. It emphasizes 
the interactive nature of reading — the relationship between the reading 
experience of a "real" reader and a text — and, in particular, the impor- 
tance of a reader's prior knowledge in making sense of texts (Anderson, 
"Notion of Schemata"; "Schema-Directed I’rocesses"; Rumelhart, "Build- 
ing Blocks"; "Interactiv'e Model"; F^ransford and McCarrell; Spivev). As 
Anderson notes, "the schema that will be brought to bear on a text de- 
pends upon the reader's age, sex, race, religion, nationality, occupation — 
in short, it depends upon the reader's culture" ("Role" 374-7S). Schema 
thecM'y, therefore, can help to locate the reader as a subject-in-historv and 
the text as a "text -in-use," and it is at these points — developing a 
historici/ed theory of the reader and the text — that a potential for dia- 
logue exists between schema theory and contemporary cultural studies. 

Despite this potential, hcnvev'er, the (4^jecti\'ist ccMiv'ictions of cogni- 
tive psych ologN' that language is a transparent means of communicat- 
ing facts about the world and that knowledge is directly embodied in 
texts repeatedly redirect the focus of schema theorv' awa\' from broader 
cultural analysis and toward a study the "appropriate" schemata nec- 
essary for readers to piissess in order to "comprehend" a text "correctly," 
I'hus, while schema theory, at least theoretically, understands thecinn- 
plexity and richness oi schemata, it repeatedly m ersimplifies them in 
its experimental ana Uses, thus diminishing its potential for significantly 
changing the dominant ways in which reading is taught. On the surface, 
schema thei^ry slunild, as Willinskv' suggests, help to develop "more 
active roles" for readers in the classixn>m (77), In fact, however, it tends 
rather io reproduce traditional roles in students who must passively 
accept friHu their teachers the "appropriate" background knowledge so 
that they can understand texts "correctlv," hc‘t us kn^k, for example, at 
some rc'cc'nt rev isions ot biisal readers which are intcn*nu‘d bv schema 
theorv . 

Using rc'search done in schema theory on the importance of readc'rs' 
background knowk'dge, Isabel Beck and Margaret McKeenvn revisoii the 
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qucstion<;tind informatii^n surrounding the story "The Raccoon and Mrs. 
McGinnis," a storv in a basal reader designed for seveiv-year-t^ds. Al- 
though this story is taught in the primary grades, the reading lessons it 
teaches students are relevant to college teachers because these lessons 
continue to impinge on students' reading habits. Ihe story is about a 
woman, Mrs, McGinnis, who one night wishes on a star for a barn for 
her animals. That night, bandits come to steal her animals, but they are 
frightened bv a raccoc>n (presumabU' because of its mask) that comes to 
her doorstep each night looking for food . In their haste to get away, they 
release the animals and drop a bag of money. The raccoon picks the bag 
up and drops it im Mrs. McCannis's doorstep while searching for food. 
Mrs. McCiinnis tinds the monev, assumes that her wish has been granted, 
and builds the barn for her animals. 

Beck and McKeowiTs goal was [o "activate" or "establish" "relevant 
backgroimd knmvledge prior to reading" and to "highlight . . . events 
that were mc>st important to the dev elopment of the story in ord^.*r tc^ 
"facilitate compn*hension" (h7). I liev argue that the "key background 
knowledge tiecessarv tt^ have when reading this story is an understand- 
ing t^f tlie concepts of "cc>ineidence" and "habit." Thus, they emphasized 
these two concepts to students to try to prevent students from develop- 
ing a "taulty interpretation" (/()) of the story which would ascribe m- 
tenti(.)nalit\' to the raccoiui (b^)-70). 

What definitionsof reading, "background knmvledge," and textuality 
inform this pedagogv? Beck and McKeown clearh’ regard reading as the 
"correct" comprehensirm of a text, and their primary teaching objevlive 
IS to facilitate correct comprehensitm. This objectivist definititui of read- 
ing overrides their attempt to make reading more "interactive" and to 
draw on students' prior knmvledge. Since they ctuiceive ot reading as a 
difticult skill, students are assumed to need continual, intrusive prompts 
to get tliem thrmigh a story. I'urther, although they talk about the im- 
portance of students' background knowledge and although this knowl- 
edge is central tci schema theorv'. Beck and McKeown do not actually 
ev er allow students to use what might possibly be their oirn very varied 
backgrcHind knmvledge to read the storv because, to do so, they would 
have acknowledge that the storv could be read in multiple ways. I he 
objectivist iiKKlel, which thev take up more unilaterally than the schema 
thecu v from which their work derives, cannot admit this possibility. 

Yet one can also imagine a pedagt^gical context in which a diversity 
of schenuita cinild be brcuight tobearcui Beck and McKeou'n's students 
rx'ading ot " 1 he Kaecinm iind Mis. McCtiniiN. " I et us assume tlial many 
ot the students riMcling tin* storv have read a lair amount ot children's 
literature* and arc* used to ivading {ov listening ted stories in whicli tank 
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engines tnik, rabbits wear clothes and regular! v' steal vegetables from 
their neighbors' gardens, and animals in general are presented as sen- 
tient beings. From this perspectix'e, it would not onlv be perfectlv plau- 
sible to imagine that the raccoon intenticmallv left the monev on the 
woman's doorstep, but it would probably be difficult not to assume this. 
Nonetheless, as the study demonstrates, students by the age of seven 
can understand that raccoons are simply creatures (if habit, and, in fact, 
they may differentiate between the raccoons that come to their doorsteps 
and those they read about in books. 

A teacher might attempt to draw on this rich background ' now ledge 
involving the children's familiarih' with storv conventions and their 
general understanding of animal behavior. For example, rather than trv- 
ing to inundate students before their reading with enough "prior" in- 
formation to prevent them from seeing the raccoon as a sentient being, 
teachers could let students de\*elop different readings of the raccoon and 
the story in general, introducing, in the context of the discussion, the 
concepts (it habit and coincidence, not to get students to an "enhanced 
comprehension" of the "correct meaning" of the text, but to discuss with 
th em how the story changes if the raccoon is or is not seen as intentional. 
1 his kind of discussion would both draw on and enrich students' sche- 
mata. 

Another schema that this story employs that might well be actix ated 
in students, but which is not acknowledged bv Beck and McKeown, is 
pox erty. For the story is "about" Mrs. McGinnis's lack of monev as much 
as it is about coincidence. Surelx', manv children who lix*e in povertv -- 
and a sizable number in the middle class — will hax e heard their parents 
"wish upon a star" to hax'e monex' to bux' food, winter clothing, tox's, a 
car, a house. Ftir students with this background knowledge, the kex' point 
that beck and McKeown are trving to emphasize*— that Mrs. McGinnis's 
bag ot money appeared com pie tel v bx’ chance — mav represent much 
more than an abstract lesson in learning about coincidence. Reading the 
raccoon as intentional may suggest that some cosmic (or social) force for 
good exists which takes care of people when they need help, and this 
reading might, therefore, be comforting for a child who hopes that his 
or her own family might be left a bag of monev. In contrast, the reading 
ol the raccoon as merelx' a creature of habit rather than a force tor good 
might suggc'st the unlikelihood of anx'one's wishes upon stars actuallx’ 
ct lining true. 

1 do not bring up these two examples to suggc'st that a "better" read- 
ing ol thi‘ storx xx onld soc‘ the UKroon as intentii>nal, but to illustrate tlu* 
wax’s m which f^eck and McKeown's pedagogx’ limits what it is suppos- 
edlx- trying toenh.mce — studc'nts' actixi' participation bx’ tlu* activation 
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and development of schemata. Ti) develop any reading of a text, one puts 
the text in particular contexts. Yet, surely, tlie children's literature schema 
and the poverty schema might be seen as being important to this story, 
at least as important as Mie coincidence schema. By assuming that the 
context in which they set the story leads to the "correct" reading of it. 
Beck and McKeown are presenting a view of texts as complete in them- 
selves and as containing one meaning which the reader needs to get 
"right." Further, they are discounting — in fact, they do not even allow 
for— the possibility of students bringing in any background information 
that could support an alternative reading of the story. Thus, far from 
leading to more active participation. Beck and McKeown 's revisions of 
the basal reading questions further delimit the range of students pos- 
sible reactions to the story. 

This kind of readin^j lesson, which follows what Paulo Freire calls the 
"banking system" of education, is a part of most students history, and 
these lessons often persist well into college in courses in v/hich students 
are expected to stare at the page— whether it is a physics textbook or a 
V'Vordsworth poem — and get it right. In part, pedagogies slide back into 
an objectivist model because that model is so powerful, and it is the one 
that has dominated perspectives on reading. The entry of more radically 
alternative perspectives that can fill in the more complex aspects of 
schema theory, however, has the potential to lake reading pedagogies 
in quite different directions, and it is to one of these perspectives, one 
that privileges the reader, that I now turn. 



The Expressive Model 

"Expressivist" theories emphasize the richness and uniqueness of stu- 
dents' backgrounds and encourage them to de\'elop their own "indi- 
vidual" and "authentic" responses to texts. E\pressi\'ist models of 
reading are also widelv seen as an alternati\'e to objectivist, especially 
cognitively based, models because, since they focus primarily on the role 
of the reader, they moti\'ate the development of inno\’ative, student-cen- 
tered pedagogies that encourage "active" learning. 

It was not until the reader-response mo\'ement (^f the 1970s — wlien 
Louise Rosenblatt's pioneering work of the 1930s finally received the 
recognition it deserved — that the study of reading in the United States 
was brought actively into the area of university and high school litera- 
ture teaching. Reader-response criticism manifested itself as a power- 
ful alterntUive to the more objecli\'isl model of reading establislied by 
New Criticism (see I'ish 42-43). Rosenblatt emphasized the active and 
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individiuil ntUuro of reading, w'hon slie wrote: “H\'or\' time a reader ex- 
periences a \vork of art, it is in a sense created anew. Fundamentally, 
the process of understanding a work implies a re-creation of it" (Litcnh 
turcii< ExpIonUio)! 1 13; see also Fish 28; Fiolland 340; Iser 1 19; Bleich, Sub- 
jective Critiei^fii 18). 

Reader-response critics recognized that a theory which argues for the 
active nature of the reader necessarily problematizes the objective' sta- 
tus of the text. But while these critics were able to say what the text was 
not — an objective container of meaning — they were never able to articu- 
late what it av/s, otlier than a projection of the reader. Fish, for example, 
poses this question: If one contends that "formal units are always a func- 
tion of the interpretative model one brings to bear, they are not 4n' the 
text , , , [then] what is that act [of reading] an interpretation of?" (164- 
t>5). He acknowledges that lie is unable to answer this questi(')n but argues 
that "neither , , , can anyone else" (165). And, within reader-response 
criticism, at least, he was correct (see, for example, Holland 40; Iser ix; 
Rosenblatt, "Transactional" 39). Such speculations about the text are 
unable to supplant the objectivist imidel of reading, however, not only 
because they are vague, but also because they are seen as applying pri- 
marily to literary reading rather than to the reading of texts in general. 

Nonetheless, the willingness of reader-response critics to challenge 
the status of tiie text — oven in the absence of a clear reconception of it — 
did lead to the de\ elopment of new teacliing practices in which litera- 
ture was no longer seen as a body of privileged texts whose meanings 
students must "understand correctly" but rather as what Langer calls 
"a horizon of possibilities" (LitenUure hi^tnietiou 37) in which students 
are free to respond personally and emotionally. The importance of the 
reader- response movement in democratizing the teaching of literature 
cannot be overestimated. By asking students "Is there a text in this class?" 
as Stanley Fish did, reader-response teachers were seemingly able to give 
students the authority to create their own texts. David Bleich's develop- 
ment ot a pedagogy centered on the "response statement" — an informal 
essay in which students record "the perception of a reading experience 
and its natural, spontaneous consequences, among which are feelings, 
or affects, and peremptc'jry memories of tlioughts, or free asscKnaticMis" 
(Subjective Cnhei^ni 147) — was perhaps the single, most innoc'ative meth- 
odology for literary reading and writing in the last two decades. In the 
United States, most approaches to teacliing literature in the schools and 
in many colleges and universities use some adaptation of Bleich's re- 
sponse statenuMit. And yet, while response' pedageigv appears to give 
students a voice, it can also lea\'e them unaware ot the determinants ol 
that \'oice and, therefore, powerless either to de\*elop or interrogate it. 
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Over the last two decades, critics and teachers have attempted to de- 
velop a somewhat fuller sense of the socially constructed nature of both 
the reader and the text in order to help students begin to understand 
and internygate tlie determinants of their voices. ’ These modifications 
of "subjective criticism" (to use the title of one of Bleich s early books) 
are onlv partiallv successful, however, because they are working from 
an inadequately developed theory of the reader and the text in history. 
To illustrate this inadequate accommodation of expressivist views be- 
tween reading and social constructiv ism, let us look at an example which 
attempts, but ultimately seems to fail, to develop within students a sense 
(.)f their own social construction: Sv'lvia White and Ruie Pritchard's ac- 
count of teaching Hucklchcn’i/ I imi to students in the American South. 

White and Pritchard attempt to encourage their students to see not 
only that readings of texts change over time but that their own beliefs 
and values— which, as they learned in the first lesson, are culturally pro- 
duced — shi^uld help them in detc'rrnining which particular reading the\' 
will take up. However, since they neither introduce students to dis- 
courses that would enable them to examine the social and cultural fac- 
tors that helped to determine their reading of the book— nor to a theory 
oi the reader and text in historv' — their students seem unable to perform 
the kind of analyses White and I'ritchard ask of them. In the end, the 
contradictorv' combination ot an expressiv'e theory ot the reader and an 
objectivist theorv of the text appeared to win out, at least in the student 
whose essav' White and Pritchard quote as exemplary: 

The book Huck I-'inn shouldn't be causing so much trouble 1 mean 
the man is dead that wrote it. I'm black myself and it don't bother 
me because I know it all happened I mean he was writing a novel 
ami his intention was to be realistic and so therefore he had to write 
it as it is. . . . liven if Mark Twain was being prejudiced what 
difference would it make now the man is dead. It couldn't have 
bothered people back in those days because most slaves didn't know 
anv better. The same stuff that was in it 100 years ago is in it now so 

wliv all of a sudden they want to dt> something like this 1 don't 

see nothing wrong with teaching it lt> children as a matter ot tact 1 
teel like thev should know how their ancestors lived. (210) 

This studont's view of the text is dearly objectivist: "the same stuff tliat 
was in it 100 vears agii is in it now '; he does not seem ti'. he aware tliat 
texts can he read different!)’ in different historical formations (the point 
of tliis assignment); nor does he question win/ i>ne might read it differ- 
ently in the 1980s than when it was first written, l-urther, he does not 
appear consciousi\' to ri’cogni/e tliat rt'aders will reproduce texts dif- 
terentiv in different iiistoricai ciraimstances, although he implies tins 
hv suggesting tliat the no\ el toda\' can teach students about how thi'ir 
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ancestors li\'cd. But why does he think Twain's "prejudice" would not 
matter today, particularly when many people — black and white — as- 
sume that it does matter? White and Pritchard argue that this student is 
an example of "self-dependent Iearner[s]" in whom "the ideas emerge 
from tlie students' personal knowledge of their own beliefs and values, 
as well as from the information the novel is presenting to them" (210). 
However, because this student has been given no explicit guidance on 
how to interrogate or even understand his own beliefs and values, the 
opinions he offers on the book's reception are not contextualized. While 
this assignment attempts to establish broader social contexts for re- 
sponse, like most reader-response approaches, it finally appeals to stu- 
dents' native capabilities, assuming that it is enough if students have 
"personal knowledge of their own beliefs and values" (210). But as 
Willinsky writes ot the e\pressi\'e tradition: 

The question that remains is whether students are prepared for 
handling the difterence between the literacy the\- have begun to 
work with, in which they pursue their own meaning, and the reading 
expected of them outside the classroom, in which thev are sent 
hunting for the meanings of others. (S7). 

1 he capacity of the expressivist model of reading to challenge the 
objective-cognitive model, therefore, is limited for three reasons. First, 
it has not developed a theory of the text that is powerful enough to re- 
place the dominant, commonsensical objectivist notion of a text as a con- 
tainer of meaning. Second, while this model claims to focus <')n the reader 
and while it does, in practice, allow readers to respond "freely" to texts, 
because it conceives of readers primarily as "individuals" rather than 
social subjects, it does not investigate or require students to investigate 
the social conditions underlying their responses to texts anv more than 
the cognitive model. Third, the impact of this model on the reconcep- 
tion ot reading is limited because it is relegated primarih' to the realm 
ot literary reading and does not generalize well to reading other kinds 
of texts. 



The Social-Cultural Model 

1 turn now to the social-cultural model of reading. While various read- 
ing theorists contend that the reader's social context is important, con- 
temporary literacy researchers — historians, educational specialists, 
anthropologists who stud\' reading in the contexts of broader issues of 
literacy ami education— are theonlv group of explicit!)’ defined "read- 
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ing researchers" wlu) seriously stud\’ social context.' ’ They ha\ e argued 
that even to grasp what literacy is "inevitably involws social analysis" 
because one needs to explore "the functions that the society in question 
has invented tor literacy and their distribution throughout the populace" 
(Scribner 72). Far from being an abstract skill, in this model, literacy is 
"a social process" (VVillinsky 6; Barnes and Barnes 34; Heath 355), "a 
complex of actions that take place inside a web of social relationships 
and social assumptions" (Resnick and Kesnick, "Varieties" 192). In such 
a view, the "essence" of reading is "reconstructing a text on the basis of 
a reader's cultural resources" (Barnes and Barnes 48)." 

Reading, from this perspectiv'e, is seen not as a narrow task performed 
primarily in school to "comprehend" or learn, but as something done 
all the time and in all kinds of rich contexts. Often drawing on the tradi- 
tion of semiotics, literacy researchers are beginning to study the read- 
ing of all kinds of texts — from price labels to stop signs, recipes, 
newspapers, and junk mail (see Heath 352-5b; Barnes and Barnes 43). 
Further, manv, such as Shirley Brice Heath, inquire specifically into read- 
ers' motivations for reading, asking such questions as "Where, when, 
how, for whom, and with what results are individuals in different so- 
cial groups of todav's highly industrialized society using reading and 
writing skills?" and "Fk')W ha\'e the potentialities of the literacy skills 
learned in scIuh')! developed in the li\ es of U')day's adults?" (350). 

While Scribner pi^ints out that literacy is not necessarily "the primary 
impetus for significant and lasting economic or social change" (75), many 
literaev researchers advocate the de\ eU^pment of a reading capacity in 
which readers are not onh' functii'malh' or culturally literate, but are what 
Fienrv Cjin^ux calls "criticallv literate" {Tficoi u mui Rcs/s/a/za’ 22b). Ihis 
approach marks a distinctive break with the impoverished sense ot so- 
cial context found in bi'ith cogniti\ e and expressi\'ist models of reading. 
Critical literaev consists not only of being able to comprehend the texts 
one reads or [o link them with one's own personal worlds. Rather, to be 
a criticalK' literate reader is to have the knowledge and ability to per- 
ceive 'ho iiiterconnectedness of social conditions and the reading and 
writing practices of a culture, to be able ti') analyze thi'ise conditic'ins and 
practices, and to possess the critical and piditical awareness to take ac- 
tion within and against them. Suzanne de Castell and Allan Luke, ior 
example, argue that 

In liberal-democratic souelies. parlit ipation in the political process 
implies not onh the abilitv to operate etiectively within existing 
si)t \^\\ and economic s\'sU*ms. but also tt> make ration<il tiiul inlormed 
judgements about the desirability ot those systems themsehes. 

("I defining '1 iteracx’”' 1 7”^; see also Shor ”^7, I istt>n 144 avp. 
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The capacity to make rational and informed judgements about the world 
is largely a rciuii}i^ capacity, and, while it can be taught to students in a 
s’ariety of forums, the primary one should be in their reading lessons. 
For, if students are to learn how to read the world critically, thev must 
be given access to discourses that can allow them to analyze that world, 
discourses that can enable them to explore the wavs in which tlieir own 
reading acts, as well as the texts of their culture, are embedded in com- 
plex social and historical relations. 

But what form of pedagogy is to follow from this third model? I, of 
course, recognize that teaching practices are not necessarily d i recti v con- 
nected to a particular theoretical orientation. As Knoblauch notes, the 
relaticmship between the two is "properly dialectical, each term condi- 
tioning and reshaping the other" (126), and yet certain practices can be 
privileged by a particular theoretical perspective. Understandablv, vir- 
tually all who work within the social-cultural model are critical of any 
im>del of reading that regards reading simplv as a skill or of textbooks 
that seek to decc>nte\tualize texts from the particular conditions of their 
use (Uesnick and Kesnick, "V^irieties" N2; Barnes and Barnes 43-50; de 
Castell and Luke, "Models" 100-5). But the express! vist model is also 
inadequate. For, while the development of "subjective" readings of texts 
is important, perscmal engagement is not enough if students are to learn 
[o read and negotiate the diversity of texts c)f the culture, 

Freire argues that one needs to develop "problem-posing" practices 
in which "the teacher is no longer mereh' the-one-who-teaches, but one 
who is himself taught in dialogue with the students, who in turn while 
being taught alsc> teach" (/Vt//?xeyi/ 67), and he prefers this wa\' of teach- 
ing to the "banking method" of education in which the teacher simplv 
"deposits" information into students [Pcda^o^^y 58). This dichotomv, 
however, is somewhat less helpful than it initiallv appears. As Kathleen 
VVeiler argues; 

While Kreire's work is hdsed on c\ deep respect for students and 
teachers as readers cd the world, the conseient i/at ion he describes 
takes place in a relatively im problematic relationship between an 
unidentified liberatory teacher and theequalh' abstractly oppressed. 

I he tensions of the !i\ ed subjecti\ ities ot teachers and students 
located in a particular sciciet\' and defined bv e\istin^ meanings of 
race, gendei’, se\ual t>rientation, class, and other social identities are 
not addu'ssed b\- 1* re ire, (52^M 

In the absence of clearK' defined theories of the subjecti'.'ities of teach- 
ers and students, it is possible for the social-cultural model tr> result in 
pedagogies that follow either an authoritarianism similar to that devel- 
oped bv the objectivist model or a valorization of the individual that is 
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characteristic of the oxprossi\'isl model, lliere is, however, another tra- 
dition to consider. It is the work done on theories of the subject and theo- 
ries of the text within cultural studies. Like all the voices heard thus far, 
it has multiple registers, and yet there are distinct aspects of it that can 
contribute significantlv to the de\ elopment not only of a theory of read- 
ing, but of practical pedagogies on all levels of reading education that 
can effectively challenge the objectivist model and that can truly repre- 
sent reading to students as a deeply imbedded cultural act. 

The "Reader" in Cultural Studies 



Cultural studies has grown out of the varied strands of British and Eu- 
ropean Marxism which stress the constructed or determined nature of 
social practice. Ravmond Williams argues that determination needs to 
be construed as the "setting of limits" and the "exertion of pressures," 
mediating carefullv between primitive deterministic models often asso- 
ciated vcith Marxism and liberal models of autonomous human behav- 
ior. Within cultural studies, there has been a reaction against determinist 
positions that regard audiences as powerless subjects merely "spoken" 
by the cultural discourses that traverse them. Arguing against the tex- 
tual determinism made iviost popular by theory" (MacCabe), 

Stuart Hall, Paul Willemen, and David Morley, amongothers, have con- 
tended that readers are nv>t simply the "subject of the text," but also "so- 
cial subjects" who live in a particular social formation and who are 
immersed in a \'ariet\‘ of complex cultural systems, of which a text is only 
a single component (Hall 1 3h-38; Willemen 48; Morley, " I exts 170-71 ). 
While texts are thought to encourage readers to construct a "preferred" 
meaning, it has been argued that most readers will, to some extent, cre- 
ate a "negotiated" version of a text which contains both "adaptive" and 
"oppositional" elements (Hall 137). Recognizing that readers are bal- 
anced between determination and autonomy and that they will construct 
meaning differentlv depending on their particular knowledge and back- 
ground has led within cultural studies to significant developments in 
theories of subjectivitv, particularly in the areas of television and film 
spectatorship, as the reader/ viewer has come to be regarded as an ac- 
tive, potentially resistant agent.'' 

A number of these developments have recently begun to be extended 
to various classroom situations and pedagogical ptactices. Man\’ teach - 
ers are currenth' arguing that, if students are tc') become acti\*e makers 
of meaning of texts, they must also be given access to discourses that 
can help them experience their own readings ot texts — as they make the 
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text address their contemporary historical condition — as a process of 
production in dialectical relation to other readings in the pastJ ' Yet, fre- 
quently, teachers working from a social-cultural perspective do not nec- 
essarily imagine that they are primarily teaching students rvadiu^ 
capabilities, and, consequently, it is possible that the reading lessons thev 
give students will seem (both to the students and perhaps to the acad- 
emy at large) to be particular to certain ''special interests," rather than 
crucial for all forms of reading. Let us look at two examples — from a 
cross-cultural perspective and a social-psychoanalvtic perspective — 
which, despite their differences, converge in their positions that (1) to 
"read" texts or the world, one must attempt to situate them within the 
complex cultural and historical contexts in which they have been pro- 
duced and received, that neither texts nor readers are static entities but, 
rather, are produced and reproduced in different social contexts; and that 
(2) different readings of texts have consequences. In these two examples, 
I want to focus primarily on the ways in which teachers develop new 
pedagogies to help translate theoretical insights intc> particular practices 
tliat students themselves can enact and from which thev can learn. 

Greg Harris has developed a pedagogy for his American Indian lit- 
erature class in which, in one class period, he tells his predominanth' 
white, middle-class students a storv that was originally told to him by 
his Porno elders and, in the next class period, asks them to retell the story. 
The assignment is meant both to "engage the life experiences of the stu- 
dents" (174) and to "enable students to scrutinize their experiences or 
what constitutes their assumptions" (174). In asking students to become 
conscious of how they retold the stor\' — what omissions thev made, what 
they emphasized, etc. — the assignment is set up from the start so that 
students do not see reading as either a task in which a reader "faithfully" 
reproduces a text or simply responds subjectively. This assignment, in 
many ways, bears striking similaritv to cognitive experiments; unlike 
most of the cognitive researchers, however, Harris is truly interested in 
pursuing the cultural underpinnings of differences between student 
readings of the story and those readings that would have been preferred 
in the story's original Indian communitw 

The differences between a student's story and the original do not in- 
dicate "wrong" readings, but readings from a different cultural perspec- 
tive. Reading, in this context, is seen by students as a social act. In 
scrutinizing their reproductions of the story, students begin to recognize 
and analyze some of the ways in which their own subjectivities are con- 
structed by middle-class American culture (17s). Thev also become con- 
scious ot the difterences between the conditions in which the text was 
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written and those in which it was reproduced by them; "What began as 
a dialogue across white middle-class American culture and that of 
Kashaya Porno culture became a larger dialogue across other texts and 
American Indian cultures associated with those texts" (175). Thus they 
see that they, as readers, are socially constructed subjects, that texts are 
also constructed in particular social contexts — which may be quite dif- 
ferent from their own and which they may need to study — and that dif- 
ferent wavs of telling stories have consequences. 

From an apparently very different perspective — psychoanalytic 
theory — Patricia Donahue and Ellen Quandahl also develop a culturally 
situated reading pedagogy. They use Freud's case study of Dora as both 
a model of the reading process and as the text students read and write 
about.*' Although the reading lessons they provide to their students 
occur in a different context from that described by Sarris — with "basic 
studies" students, most of whom are African American, Hispanic, and 
Filipino, and with a very different kind of text — like Sarris, their peda- 
gogy also introduces students to the notion that, as readers, the\^ are 
socially constructed, but that they have agency, that texts are produced 
in determinate conditions and reproduced by readers under other de- 
terminate conditions, and that ways of reproducing texts have conse- 
quences. 

As the students read and reread the case history, first to try to put it 
in chronological order, then to explore the "insights and blindnesses" 
of the text, and then to rewrite a conversation between Freud and Dora 
from Dora's perspective, they learned that "to interpret is to look from 
a pcMnt cU* view" and that "no reading" — whether Freud's or their own — 
"is ccMuprehensive, identical with the original" (t'>45, 646). So, while they 
learn that it was impi^ssible to be completely "taithtul" to the text, these 
students do not simply revel in the subject i\x' capacity of readers to in- 
terpret texts differenth'. They, like Sarris's students, begin to examine 
the conditions of the text's production, considering "Freud's point of 
\'iew as a priKluct of his training as a psychoanalyst, his experience as a 
nineteenth -century male, husband, and father, and his commitment to 
certain perspecti\ es" (646). The students, as Donahue and Quandahl 
write, "had to situate Freud's text ... in contexts of history, gender, and 
discipline, and see it as a ccmi struct that is cultural as well as pers^mal" 
(646). While these students did not have to develop in detail their own 
interpretatii^ns of Dc^ra,**' the assignments are clearly organized ti^ help 
students rea^gni/e that their readings, m, less than Freud's, must a 1st) 
be situated in broader cultural contexts. And, when the students rewrote 
a “session" trt)m Dt^ra's point ol \'iew, they examined the consequences 
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of cortciin ways of roadingover others: "[M]an\' of their Doras were criti- 
cal and angry with Freud" (646). Finally, the assignments were designed 
to create "the possibility of a dignified, university-level curriculum . . . 
for poorlv prepared students" (644). While the students were not de- 
meaned bv workbook drills, neither were they coddled into believing 
that their readings were valuable just because they were their own. 
Ra ther, they were given explicit instruction — "we left little to chance" 
(647) — in a particular way of reading that enabled them to learn to ap- 
proach texts with confidence (647).'" 

In order for such pedagogies to impact upon the way reading is de- 
fined and taught, howe\’er, they need to be seen, not as somehow pecu- 
liar to special interest groups or as relevant only to particular kinds of 
texts in particular kinds of courses, but as part of what it is to read a text 
of any kind from a critical perspective. Although I certainly do not ad- 
vocate that culturally informed theories of the reader and the text be 
taught wholesale to all students, I do believe that such theories need to 
be seen as being as automaticallv rele\’ant as cogniti\'e or express! vist 
theories when it is time to de\'elop pedagogies for the teaching of read- 
ing in the schools and the uni\'ersities. While so often the schools and 
the universities seem quite separate, it is primarily the research carried 
on in the colleges and universities that drives the reading lessons stu- 
dents are given in the schools. If feminists, theorists of race and gender, 
and cultural studies teachers and researchers in the universities were to 
begin to engage in more active dialogue with the developers of reading 
programs and the teachers who have to teach students — young and 
older — "how" to read, it might be possible to begin to change the domi- 
nant significations c)f reading in the schools — so that more students could 
begin to learn to read the world simultaneously with learning to read 
the word, so that readers can begin to see themselves as interdiscursive 
subjects, to see texts as always "in use," and to recognize that different 
wa\s of reading texts ha\'c consequences. 



Notes 



1. l-or developments in Hrilain see, ior e\iim[4e, C. H. Cox and Rhodes 
lh)\ son's Hlihk Ptijh'r on eduealion; the report of the NalitMial Currieiiliim 
I-nglish Working C. roup, popularly called "the Cox report," and discussions of 
it in C'n//( iil Qunrfcrh/ 42.4 ( 1^)90) bv Ct>lin MacC'abe and Simon Frith. Ft>r devel- 
ofMUenls in the U.S., see essa\s collected in lames R. Squire's ///c ni/iiawic^ of 
/ I I larr\- Singer and Robert H. Ruddell's Thcoicfu til Woilcl'- miii 

of Rou}w\i; luiltlh A. I anger's / tfchUmr lu^h luhon: Su/anne de Caslell, 
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Allcin Luke, cind Kiernn Egcin's Utenny, Soeietj/, (nni i^iiioolinx: Noney L. Stein's 
Litenwi/ in Atncriojn Schooh: nnd ]oiin VVillinsky's The I^ew Liteiiwif. 

2. See, tor example, statements t'rom such different theoretical t)i ientatit^ns 
as those b\- Charles A. Perfetti, "Reading Acquisition and Beyond" 58; l.ouise 
Rosenblatt, Litcnitine Explonition 32; Su/anne de Castell and Allan Luke, "De- 
fining 'Literacy' in Nortli American Sciunds" 173-74; David Mt^ley, "Texts, 
Readers, Subjects" 171 . 

3. For such arguments in the field of education, tor example, see Willinsky 
65-91; Smith; Goodman; Mills; Waikerdine; and Hirsch. In psychology, see 
Bransford; Anderson; Rumelhart; and Crawford and Cliaftin. In literacy, see 
Barnes and Barnes; Resnick and Resnick; Heatli; and S/.wed. In literature, see 
Durant et al.; Rosenblatt; Bleich; Fish; Holland; Iser; Donahue and Quandahl; 
and Rocklin. 

4. See, for example, Langer; NALP; Bloom; Hirsdi; Anderson et al., IWoni- 
/uy; and Caroux. 

5. See Langer; Ciiroux; Shor; Freire and Macedo; Barnes and Barnes; Resnick 
and Resnick; and de Castell and Luke. I should note that "critical literacy" should 
not bectmfused with "critical thinking, wliicli generally assumes that objectifiable 
truths exist in the world and that one can e\'aluate arguments solely on the ba- 
sis of tlieir logic, purpose, and lack of bias." See, for example, the essays antholo- 
gized in Golub et al., Aetivitie< to Pivniote Cntiail Phinkin^. 

6. Mv organization roughly follows James Berlin's typology of rhetorics oi 
writing instructiim (Berlin, "Rhetoric and Ideology"), except that I argue that 
there is nn)re ptUential overlap among these approaches to reading than Berlin 
necessarily suggests in his discussion of approaches to writing, and I will sug- 
gest that thev exist on a continuum and in dialogic relation to one another. I his 
continuum alsti represents the likelv chronology ot a student s reading lessons 
trom elementar\' school through college, and two ot the many questions I will 
be raising are about the institutional reasons for why particular theories domi- 
nate particular educational sites and liow it might be pt^ssible to get more ex- 
change anumg positions at different points in students' education. 

7. Most agree that cogniti\ e science was officially recognized in 1956 at the 
Symposium on Information T heory held at the Massachusetts Institute ol I ech- 
nologv (See Gardner 28). 

8. As Dvkstra notes, there are over 1,(HH) articles published per year on read- 
ing (quoted in Willinsky 1 60), and in the United Stales, funding for empirical 
research un reading outstrips research on writing by a ratio ot 100 to 1. More- 
twer, the textbook industrv for teaching reading that grows out of this research 
is massi\'ely profitable. Anderson comments that "an entire basal reading pro- 
gram would make a stack ol books and papers tour teet high" (Beeonhns^ 35). It 
has been estimated that "basal" reading "programs"-- books or "readers" de- 
signed to teach children reading in the United States, organized by grade level 
from kindergarten through eighth grade— are used in 90 percent of all reading 
classrooms tor 90 percent of tlunr instructional time (Shanntm, c]uotc'd in 
Willinsky 163). 

9. See, tor example. Fish's discussion of "interpretive communities"; 
I elteiTev’s analv sis ol the "resisting reader '; and the essavs collected in Nelms's. 
I ilemline in Ihe Chi'-'-rooni. 
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10. See, for oxiimplo. tlic ossov'^ LX)llectcd in Kintgon, Kroll, and Rose's l\r- 
>fhrtivc< ou Litcnh'i/: do Castell, Luke, and Hgan's Utcrtici/, Society, nuii Schoolins*; 
and Beacl'j and Mynds s Dci. cfopni\^ Piscoiny^c ih ticficcs i}i .'\iiolc>cc}icc (Uiii Atliilt- 
hooii. 

1 1 . Again, 1 wisli to emphasize that tlie models 1 am setting out are on a con- 
tinuum. When, {‘or example, Barnes and Barnes argue that "learning to read in- 
cludes the u htde ot the reader's understanding of the world" (51), they are not 
in conflict with models developed by Smith, Goodman, or reader- response crit- 
ics, and in principle at least, many cognitive psychologists would pr(.)bably agr»' ' 
with them; however, these researchers actually attempt to analvze the reader's 
"world." They recognize, following Paulo Freire, the need for the teacher to 
understand and speak to the actual conditions in which the learner exists: "words 
should be laden with the meaning of the people's existential experience, and not 
of the teacher's experience" (Freire and Maced o. Literacy 35). And thev see their 
goal in teaching literate behavior as enabling students to develop the capacity 
to tnw<fonn that world, not simply to be able to function within it. 

12. See, Uir example, Morley, !\ at imiTciiie ond I'amily Televhioii 43; Hobson 
"Housewives," Ciw^road^; Pribram 5; and Masterman 30. 

13. See, h)r example Fugene K. Garber's "'M\- Kinsman, Major Molineux'; 

Some Interpretive and Critical Probes," in Nelms 83-104; James Butterfield's 
"Seventh C^raders Making Meaning: A Historical Approach to Rav Bradbury," 
in Nelms 121-28; Kyle Fitire ancl Nan Llsasser's "'Strangers No More': A 
Liberatory Literacy Curriculum," in Kintgen et al. 286-99; Sharon Crowlev's /\ 
1 eacher\ hitroiiuction to necon^tructioii; the essays collected in C. Mark Hurlbert 
and Samuel Totten's Social /ss//cs in the Eii;^li>fi Cla^^rooin: Kathleen McCormick's 
7 he Culture of Reading and the V eachin^ i>f L and Kathleen McCormick, Gary 

Waller, and Linda Flower's Reading Te.xt^. 

14. For a similar type of cross-cultural reading lesson, see Walter I lesford's 
"Overt Appiopriati on." 

1 5. Donahue and (juandahl dti clearly mark themselves as teaching reading, 
perhaps, in part, because they are working with "basic studies" students who 
are generally perceived as needing instruction in reading. 

16. The authors iu>te that had the quarter not been ending, this could have 
been the basis for a fourth project (64o). 

17. l or examples ot other uses of psvcluMnah tic pedagogv for similar ends, 
see McCiee; Jay; Brooke. 
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some other where 
alchemists mumble over pots, 
their chemistry stirs 
into science, their science 
freezes into stone. 

— Lucille Clifton (from "Quilting" 3) 



As teachers, we sometimes see ourselves as alchemists, trying for the 
right mix; sometimes as scientists, classifying, typing, ordering the chaos 
of the classroom. But often, the work in the laboratory places us in a most 
unsettling environment, attempting to produce good teaching. Lucille 
Clifton recognizes the dangers of such "pseudo-science" and points out 
the stony results of such endeavor. The story that follows is a journey of 
a teacher into alchemy, the search for gold, for a "contact zone," for a 
"safe house" in which to teach. 

Three authorities influenced and continue to influence my alchemy: 
Mary I.ouise Pratt and her contact-zone theory; Henry Giroux's critical 
pedagogy; and Toni Morrison's novel. Beloved, Pratt has borrowed the 
anthropological term "contact zone" and made it a metaphor for the 
imaginary spaces where differing cultures meet. Very often the cultures 
have different languages and certainly different values, and very often 
one culture will dominate the other as it privileges itself. The "contact 
zone" is where the two come together, sometimes in situations of con- 
quest and sometimes in conversation, Giroux outlines a project aimed 
at democratizing the classroom, a project enabled by a "critical peda- 
gogv," one that is self-aware and self-critical, a pedagogy that talks about 
itself and is cognizant of the power relaticms in the classroom — teacher 
has all power and students have none — and aims [o equalize those in- 
equalities. "Border pedagogy," too, comes intoCaroux's project for the 
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classroom: it is the sort of pedagogy that admits the ideological geogra- 
phy of the classroom — again, the arrangement that puts the teacher at 
the center and the students on the margins, the borders of the space for 
learning. Visions of Pratt, Giroux, the "contact zone," and "border peda- 
gogy" were very active upon my teaching as I began a recent fall semes- 
ter, as I began rereading Beloved for the term ahead. Contact-zone and 
border theory and critical pedagogy made sense to me and taught me 
that 

whore there are legacies of subordination, groups need places for 
healing and mutual recognition, safe houses in which to construct 
shared understandings, knowledges, claims on the world that the\' 
can then bring into the contact /one. (Pratt, "Arts" 40) 

Constructing that "safe house" for learning, an environment that would 
encourage knowledge making and risk taking, would be my alchemv. 

Toni Morrison is a teacher herself, one who works at the intersectitm 
of print and oral cultures. As Jo\'ce Irene Middleton has pointed out: 

rhrough her playful intermingling of an ancient, oral storytelling 
genre witii a modern literate one, I'oni Morrison draws on the 
creatis’o dimensions of both oral and literate language, giving us new 
and stimulating perspecti\ es on oral inemor\- in her accomplished 
modern novel. (74) 

Though Middleton writes of Soti^ of Bolonion, her point applies as well 
to BeUroed. Morrison, in the \\\^y that she brings orality and literacy to- 
gether and in the way that she blurs the distinctions between the two, 
implies the presence of the "contact zone" for those interested in the 
relationship between theory and pedagogy, T his essay explores the wavs 
contact-zone and border theory inform the teaching of a novel such as 
'I'oni Morrison's Beloved and, by extension, inform pedagogy. 

After having immersed myself in reading her theory, I began to see 
Pratt's concept of the contact zone insinuating itself into mv ccuirses: in 
my American literature course, a survey spanning several hundred vears 
of written material, a course that was all but unmanageable in its scope — 
pre-Columbian to 1900 — I began by asking students to think about cul- 
tures in terms of oral and literate. I am using oral and print cultures as 
Walter Ong has presented them for us: orality representing a culture that 
is "inm>cent of writing," and print being that which has an established 
chirographic representation of text (18). Admittedly, the idea of "oral 
cultures" and "print cultures" sets up a dichotomy, a system of binaries 
that will not necessarily hold, but one which seems to make the idea 
ot "contact /one" knowable. The students and 1 spent some lime listing 
the possible features of each, where they might overlap, and soon. (We 
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roturned to the notion of print vs. oral cultures at the end of the semes- 
ter when we read Hack Fiufi, so the concept never really went away.) 
When we read explorers' narratives, I asked students to write about 
which voices seemed most intent on conquest, which best exemplified 
"the Monarch of all 1 survey/' as Pratt tells it to her readers. We explored 
Eurocentrism as it manifested itself in the readings and looked for the 
naturalistic impulse to list and classify the flora and fauna. We recog* 
nized this impulse as we read Cabeza de Vaca and saw his tendency to 
place European comparisons on places and things in the new world: the 
newly "discovered" islands remind him of "springtime in Andalusia." 
Pratt asserts that science, particularly that Linnean brand of classifica- 
tion, had a central part in the colonization process, that 

natural historv set in motion a secular, global labor that, among other 
things, made contact zones a site of intellectual as well as manual 
labor, and installed there the distinction between the two. (Pratt, 
"Science" 27). 

At the same time that Pratt's contact zone was informing my peda- 
gogy in the American literature class, her earlier work on natural narra- 
tive was informing mv pedagogy in the section of "Literary Analysis" 
that 1 was also teaching (a general education course required of many 
of our majors). But contact-zone theory coalesced when we came to the 
reading of Beloved. On the first day of discussion, students told me of 
their difficultv with reading the novel. The first sentence, "124 was spite- 
ful," stopped their reading cold. Some pushed forward, allowing their 
reading to teach them that 124 was an address, a house, a metonymic 
accounting for a building. One student even asked me to lecture, to tell 
the book to the class. Two pages further on, students confronted yet 
another semantic stumbling block: the presentation of Sethe's sexual 
bartering for the letters on the tombstone: "Ten minutes for seven let- 
ters. With another ten could she have gotten 'Dearly' too?" (3). It seemed 
to me that this was the sort of textual fragment, unreadable though it 
was for students, that represented the meeting of print and oral cultures. 
It seemed, too, that Sethe was at the mercy of the individual who "had" 
print culture on his side. 

Because contact-zone theory informed my reading of Toni Morrison's 
Beloved, I thought that that reading would establish a "safe house" in 
which to discuss the no\'el. "Contact zone," as Mary Louise Pratt explains 
it, refers to 

social spaces u here cultures im^et, clash, and grapple \n ith each 
other, olten in contexts ot highl\ asvniinelrical relations ol power, 
such as colonialism, sla\ ery, or their aftermaths as they are lived out 
in nianv parts ot the world today. (Pratt, "Arts" 34) 
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Those asymmetrical relationships of power obtain in the confines of 
Sweet Home; the blacks live a colonized existence under both the Gar- 
ners and Schoolteacher. When Sethe's nonliterale "reinemor\'" meets the 
Linnean print classification system of Schoolteacher, contact-zone asym- 
metry is evident. He asserts power, and she, through the course of the 
novel, rememories the \'iolent events precipitated by the clash of cultures. 
Sweet Home is the first site of contact-zone counter-pedagogy, teaching 
methods that capitalize on the asymmetrical relationships of power, but 
the novel is punctuated with incidences of print culture colliding with 
oral culture. 

In addition to thinking in terms of the contact zone, my students and 
1 agonized over some of the unsoK'able narrative issues in the novel: Is 
the ghost real? Is Beloved real? How could a mother murder her child? 
But 1 kept returning to the idea of the contact zone, the site where print 
culture meets oral culture. Pratt provided us with language that allowed 
us to speak about the print culture as it reproduced the oral culture, as 
the one asserted its scientific, naturalistic, textual might, as the one ap- 
propriated the Other. Pratt's metaphor of the "safe house" allowed stu- 
dents to examine the political in light of the historical and the 
pseudo-scientific. Morrison's already masterful subverting of the nar- 
rative, coupled with Pratt's questioning of the colonizing impulse, al- 
lowed for some thoughtful discussion of the insertion of the self into 
culture. Students began to see that out of the fragmented narrative, the 
recounting of slender threads, that a tapestry of meaning might occur. 

Our reading, our impulse to create order out of seeming chaos, par- 
alleled the naturalistic impulse in the novel. Nowhere is the "system- 
ati/Jngof nature," that impulse that supports the "authority of print, and 
. . . the class which ccMitrolled it" (Pratt, "Science" 30), mc)re e\'ident than 
in the character and behaviors of Morrison's Schoolteacher. His presence 
at Sweet Home is the presence of the empiricist, the one who must make 
order out of the chaos of the plantation, the one who records and mea- 
sures and writes, the one who privileges text and colonizes the unread. 
Schoolteacher becomes "the (lettered, male, European) eye that held the 
system could familiarize ('naturalize') new sites/sights immediately 
upon contact, bv incorporating them into the language of the system" 
(Pratt, "Science" 31). Pratt further characterizes the naturalist-collector- 
scientist as a "benign, often homely figure, whose transformative pow- 
ers do their work in the domestic contexts of the garden or the collection 
room" (33). In addition to spotting the evil he engenders, my students 
identified his impulse as a scientific one, a way of producing "a lettered, 
bourgeois discourse about m>n lettered, peasant worlds" (34 -33). School- 
teacher uses that lettered, narrative impulse to exert power and to create 
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tho slave class as Other, Ultimately, he exposes ''our impulse to orga- 
nize in power lines that create false distinctions and class/race hierar- 
chies" (Barnett 2). 

In order to "rememory" power lines and class/ race hierarchies, Sethe 
tells Denver the story of Schoolteacher: 

Nothing to tell except schoolteacher. He wns a little man. Short. 
Always wore a collar, e\*en in the fields. A schoolteacher, she said. 

That made her [Mrs. Garner] feel good that her husband's sister's 
husband had book learning and was willing to come farm Sweet 
Home after Mr. Ciarner passed. The men could have done it, even 
with Paul F sold. But it was like t-lalle said. She didn't want to be 

the only white person on the farm and a woman too Me brought 

two boys with him. Sons or nephews. I don't know. The\’ called him 
Onka and had pretty manners, all of 'em. Talked soft and spit in 
handkerchiefs. Gentle in a lot of ways. (36-37) 

But more than narrating the past, the "rememorv" enables Sethe to 
ct)iitinue with the job of living. After having been colonized, 
marginalized, and nearly erased, she narrates herself into a historical 
subject. It is as if characters must narrate or must resign themselves to a 
mute (or dead) state: consider that Denver, after being asked about her 
history by a schoolmate, becomes speechless for a number of years, Sethe 
sees that "book learning" is a privileged position; she also sees rightly 
that Mrs, Garner didn't want to be in the minority, on the margins of 
the farm communit\', even with the power of being white. Sethe's as- 
sessment of the culture as represented by Schoolteacher reveals gentil- 
itv as a veneer. She "reads" him very well, indeed. The narrative goes 
on, though, and describes the site where the two cultures meet and blur: 

He liked the ink I made. It was her recipe, but he preferred how 
I mixed it and it was important to him because at night he sat down 
to write in his book. It was a book about us but we didn't know that 
right away. VVe just thought it was his manner to ask us questions. 

1 le commenced to carry round a notebook and write down what we 
said. I still think it was them questions that tore Sixo up. Tore him 
up fi^r all time. (37) 

Schoolteacher's pedagogy is one neither Pratt nor Henr\' Ciiroux would 
support, though it is consistent with the classifying, taxonomizing, natu- 
ralistic impulse. It is a pedagogy that is immoral, a false attempt at knowl- 
edge making, a ccuinter-pedagogv that exploits its subject even as it 
studies it — forcing Sethe to make the ink that produces the signifiers that 
render her familv into text. SchcKd teacher's methods make Sethe 
tomplicittKis in her own iT^jectification. Ciiroux proposes a pedagc^gv that 
undermines Schoolteacher's: 
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At the hotirt ot such a pedagogy is the recognition that it is important 
ti> stare into histor\‘ in order to remember the suffering of the past 
and that out of this remembrance a theory of ethics should be 
developed in which solidarit)', compassion, and care become central 
dimensions of an informed social practice. (Giroux 102) 

Schoolteacher's methods ma>’ be historical, in the way that he inscribes 
and measures and records the subjects, but nex-er ethical. His pedagogy, 
rather, constitutes a "narrative act of colonizing that is finally disabling 
and tyrannical " (Barnett 3). His science is pseudo-science and othering. 

Bit by bit Sethe's remembered narrative returns to her; "Easily she 
stepped into the told story that lay before her eyes on the path she fed- 
lowed a\va\' from the window" (29). Remembering the pregnancy that 
was key to her run from Sweet Home, the bodih' sensations, the s\^'ol- 
len feet that nearly kept her from running, she recalls that 

she waited for the little antelope to protest, and why she thought ot 
an antelope Sethe could not imagine since she had never seen one. 

She guessed it must ha\ e been an invention held on to from before 
Sweet Home, when she was \ ery \oung. Of that place where she 
was born (Carolina ma\ be? or was it L.ouisiana?) she remembered 
onlv song and dance. (30) 

She wonders about the choice of the metaphor "antelope, and it shapes 
meue memc>ries of the oral culture; 

Oh but when thev sang. And oh but when they danced and 
sometimes they dance the antelope. The men as well as the ma'ams, 
one of whom was certainly her own. They shifted shapes and became 
s^Mnething other. Some unchained, demanding other whose teet 
knew her pulse belter than she did. (31 ) 

The clash of cultures has removed the young Sethe from her mother, an 
assertion of asymmetrical power. 

As if the fading antelope metaphor isn't enough, as if the erasure of 
one's mother isn't enough, as if linguistic othering isn't enough, Sethe 
has a dim memorx’ of the language that once was hers: 

The woman who cared for Sethe as a child was Nan who used 
different words. Words Sethe understood then but could neither 
recall nor repeat now. She believed that must be why she 
remembered so little before Sweet 1 lome except singing and dancing 
and how crowded it w’as. What Nan told her slie had forgotten, along 
with the language she told it m. The same language her ma'am 
spoke, and which would nev’er come back. But the message — that 
was and had been there all along. Holding the damp white sheets 
ijgtiinst her chest, she was picking meaning out of tode she no kmger 
understood. (b2) 
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The lived experience, her narrative, supplies the meaning even though 
the signifying system is all but gone. Hanging up damp sheets becomes 
the memory trigger that contains traces of the past. 

There are other instances of the contact zone, v\'here print culture privi- 
leges itself and colonizes those who are unread: the newspaper clipping 
that contains the picture and the account of Sethe's murder of her child 
sends Paul D out of the house and away from her. Even though he can- 
not read the alphabetic representation of the event, Paul D "reads'" the 
implications of the text: for people of color to become textual ized means 
something very bad indeed. When Beloved, or the incarnation of her, 
arrives at 124, she spells her name in a way that identifies her illiteracv. 
But it is at Lady Jones's school that the more positive features of the con- 
tact zone are realized; 

hor a nickel a month. Lady Jones did what whitepeople thought 
unnecessary if not illegal: crowded her little parlor with the colored 
children who had time tor and interest in book learning. The nickel, 
tied to a handkerchief knot, tied to her IDonver's] belt, that she 
carried to Lad\ Jones, thrilled her. The effort to handle chalk expert h' 
and avoid the scream it would make; the capital u\ the little i, the 
txMuty of the letters in her name, the deeply mournful sentences 
from the Bible Lady Jones used as a textbook. Dem’er practiced e\ ery 
nu>rning; starred e\ ery afternoon. She was so happy. . . . ( 102) 

In spite of the more common travesties found in the contact zone, Den- 
\ er enjoys, for a short time, the "safe house” that Lady Jones pro\'ides, 
the safe house on the margins of the educational system. Prior to the 
"rage, incomprehension, and pain” that Dem'er ultimatelv experiences, 
she also finds "exhilarating moments of woncier and revelation, mutual 
understanding, and new wisdom — the jovs of the contact zone" (Pratt, 
"Arts" 34). 

In many ways, the contact zone and its inherent terrors and triumphs 
inform our reading of Beloved, and, in manv wavs, Beloved shapes our 
reading of contact-zone theory. The more crucial c]uestion is where were 
my students in the cjuest for the contact zone? lo be \'er\' honest, most 
were resistant to the reading, as was evident in manv of their reading 
journals. Most could not abide the nonlinearitv of the book. Man\' were 
shocked b\;.jthe idea of bestiality and, shocked too, at the suggestion of 
oral sex. Many wanted me to supply a plot summarv; many, I suspect, 
wished for Cliffy Note^ to accompany their reading. A few said that thev 
stuck with the book, read as if they knew what was going on, powered 
through, and were rewarded at around midpt>int with meaning. Frag- 
ments were beginning to add up for them. It was with and through that 
fragmented reading experience — a reading that made demands on the 
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students a reading that disrupted their conventional notions about nar- 
rative patterns — that students began to see not only what was privileged 
in the 1850s slave culture, but also what sort of reading is privileged in 
the academy. Students admitted that their reading history included texts 
that progressed logically from point A to point B to point C; their read- 
ing experience did not include narrative fragments, out of time, out of 
sequence, just as their education did not include material out of time, 
out of logical sequence. The subverted narrative of Beloved confounded 
the conventional, orderly presentation of material to be learned, what 
the students had come to expect from the classroom emdronment. 

Because thev weren't ever ^ure of the "what occurs when" in the 
novel, students worked on fragments of knowledge — they had to. Be- 
loved denies a reading that supports conventional reading behaviors. VVe 
had to inv'ent some new tactics. Students worked in small groups to 
frame boundaries for the characters, that is, to define characters accord- 
ing to their relationships to one anc')ther. For instance, one group worked 
to define Sethe according to Paul D; another group defined her accord- 
ing to Schoolteacher; another group created Sethe through Denver's eyes. 
Beloved's eves, Amy's eyes, and so on. VVe filled in the gaps where we 
could; we wrote Halle's narrative', told his story. VVe talked about the 
novel in terms of cultural and political boundaries, too, seeing the moral 
and legal ramifications of a slave culture. But it was the day that the small 
groups were still at work on the identities of Sethe that 1 met with some 
contact-zone resistance of my very own. I was circulating, listening in 
on the small groups, when 1 came to a group that seemed to be finished 
with the work at hand. After asking whether they were socializing — a 
valid thing to do in a "safe classroom" — a member of the group looked 
up at me in all sinceritv and asked: "W'hy did you assign this book? 
Embedded in her question was the resistance that both Giroux and Pratt 
speak of, but something else was at work, something that the journals 
evidenced, too. My style of teaching had changed, yes; no longer was I 
telling students the meaning of the novel through the medium of lec- 
ture. Small groups and initiatory writing (Elbow's concept) and journals 
were better wavs for "constructing meaning." I imagined myself teach- 
ing in the "contact zone," where 

every single text we read stood in specific historical relationship to 
the students in the class, hut the range and variety of historical 
relationships in plav were enormous. . . . All the students in the class 
had the experience, for example, of hearing their culture discussed 
and objectified in wa\ s that horrified them; all the students saw their 
roots traced back to legacies ol both glorv and shame. . . . (Pratt. 
"Arts" »). 
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Pratt is speaking specifically about a course she teaches, but it informed 
the way I heard the question from mv student, the one about whv I had 
them read Beloved. 

Her resistance was honest and compelling for me. Whv did I select 
that novel? What was my intent? Aside from the fact that Beloved is one 
of my all-time favorite novels, and aside from the fact that mv profes- 
sional title gi\'es me the power to put selections on the syllabus, I dis- 
covered that I depended upon the always already institutionalized 
reasons for m\’ dunce. Beloved became a part of the svllabus because the 
novel says both U)ud and subtle things about our history and our cul- 
ture; it carries the literary and artistic features that English teachers rel- 
ish; it is weighty enough to bear multiple readings (and needs rereading). 
Beyond those elements, it supports and exemplifies other literary struc- 
tures that the "Literary Analysis" class had been reading about and test- 
ing out: natural narrative, literary anecdote, metaphor, intertextuality, 
and naming — all concepts mapped out for us in Scholes, Com ley, and 
Ulmer's Text Book. 

Text Book was a force to reckon with all semester, and it provided us 
with strategies for making meaning from Beloved. Knowing that the novel 
is a story woven from a nineteenth-centurv news account of a former 
slave who tried to kill her children rather than let them live a sla\'e ex- 
istence made the novel intertextual for the class. Metaphor, and our spe- 
cial attitude ttnvard it, allou'ed us to see the figuratix'e impulse of the 
writer. But more than seeing the historical or literary structures in the 
no\'el, my hope was that students might begin to see the boundaries that 
are so defined in Set he's story, boundaries as they are presented to us in 
Text Book, 'fhe reading of Beloved uncovers cultural, legal, and institu- 
tional boundaries that support racism. Identifying those boundaries so 
apparent in the novel might allow us as a class to confront our own rac- 
ist positions. The idea of the contact zone, the reading about historical 
contact zones, and becoming part of a contact zone in the "safe house of 
the classroom" — if such a space is more than myth — allow students and 
teachers "the opportunity to engage in antiracist struggles in their ef- 
lort to link schooling with real life, ethical discourse to political action, 
and classroom relations to a broader notion of cultural politics" (Giroux 
141 ). 1 wanted studer.ts to recognize racism; 1 wanted "to make antiracist 
pedagogies central to the task of educating students to enliven a wider 
and more critically engaged public culture." 1 wanted "students not 
merelv to take risks but aisc) to push against the boundaries of an op- 
press! \-e s(.)cial order" (141). The iron\' seemed to be that the oppressive 
social order that students pushed against w'as me. 
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Teaching in the contact zone can be fraught with danger, and some- 
times establishing a "safe house" is little more than myth. For every ex- 
hilaration, there seems to be a corresponding downward spiral. Using 
contact-zone theory as a screen through which to read a complex novel 
was one thing, but realizing that the metaphor of the contact zone was 
also active upon the classroom itself was daunting. It was never clearer 
than the dav 1 had the terms "print culture" and "oral culture" — those 
arbitrary and imaginary classifications — on the board, I was asking stu- 
dents to help me characterize the two, to list the features of a culture rich 
in print — libraries, newsstands, alphabetic writing, text of all sorts — and 
the features of oral culture: people innocent of writing, those dependent 
upon oral language, people studied by anthropologists. We were dcMng 
fairly well, listing, pulling ideas from one another, when a student sug- 
gested a third category, that of "video culture." No problem. The twen- 
tieth century surely does make room for such a classification. Father 
Ong's notion of secondary oralitv was active upon me as I took the lib- 
erty of aligning mvself with print culture as it appeared on the chalk- 
board, showing mvself to be one vv'ith that culture. The rest is fragmented 
memory, somewhat repressed. Next, 1 asked students to align themseK'es 
with the appropriate category, making the assumption that video would 
be their choice, or possibly even oral culture. In effect, what 1 was doing 
was saying that 1 was representative of print culture and that students 
were something Other. 

A discerning student responded with some petulance to the way I was 
constructing the categories, saying that he felt students straddled cat- 
egories, had to, in fact, in a culture that demanded literacy. He went on, 
as 1 found later in a journal entry, to say, in effect: "1 felt excluded when 
you said you were the print culture and students were oral, 1 read, lots, 
in fact, the word 'condescending' comes to mind. 1 felt cheated. Here, 
all semester vou have been saying in 'Literary Analysis' you were go- 
ing to give us access to literature, and in a very few minutes, you seemed 
to close doors to us." 

What had I done? Up until that moment, I felt 1 had been workmg to 
give students access to literature, to allow them entry to that literate 
world. 1 felt that mv pedagogy had been a critical one, a democratic one, 
one that Giroux espouses: 

Pedagogy that replaces authoritative language of recitation with an 
approach that allows students to speak from their own iiistories, 
collective memories, and voices while simultaneously challenging 
the grounds on which knowledge and power are constructed and 
legitimated. (105) 
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But in the very telling of contact-zone theory, 1 had centered myself and 
relegated students once more to the borders of knowledge making. Bv 
naming myself the representative of the print culture, 1 had emphasized 
the false dichotomy of print culture and oral culture; I had bought a bill 
of institutionalized goods. Instead of teaching against the grain, instead 
of practicing a critical pedagogy, 1 had subscribed to one that under- 
mined what 1 had hoped to do. 

As problematic as that mmnent was, and as perplexing as it was for 
someone interested in critical pedagogy, it became a real object lesson 
in what it had to say about contact-zone and border theorv. The moment 
we center ourselves and privilege our discourse, whatever narrative it 
ma\' be, we may be constructing counter-pedagogy. Morrison's "School- 
teacher" is a metaphor for all of us working in the contact zone. Bring- 
ing theory to bear in the classroom is critical to our work. Researching 
ethnological approaches in ihe classroom must also teach us that we are 
the "Schoolteachers"; we are the latter-day naturalists trying to produce 
text about the reading and writing processes of our studcMits. When we 
consider the work that we do, we must not forget that theorv that in- 
forms the way we read literature is also theory that is analogous to the 
classroom. Students know marginalization when thev see it, and per- 
haps not even classrooms that want to be "safe houses" can be \ ery safe, 
either for students or for teachers. Ethics is key to a discussion of critical 
pedagogy. Where Cliroux outlines critical pedagogy, he stresses that 
"ethics must be seen as a central concern of critical pedagogv. . . . Ethics 
becomes a practice that broadly connotes one's personal and social sense 
of responsibility to the Other" (74). My alchemy for the classroom was 
getting a bit ahead of mv ethics. 

Perhaps the best that teachers can do, when concerned with matters 
of pedagogy and theory, is to read theor\’ and then problematize it. For 
instance, reading Pmti's contact-zone theory and seeing it as an analogue 
for the classroom is good. Thinking of the classroom as a "safe house" 
is also good. To read Giroux and tc') understand that one must maintain 
a self-critical pedagc/gy is aisc) a positi\'e move. But then one must read 
them against the grain. We must, as readers and teachers, emplov the 
"greatest gift of deconstruction: to question the aiithoritv of the investi- 
gating subject without paralyzing him . . ." (Spivak 9). This 
deconstructionist gift allows the reader of Pratt to sav, "Well, yes, she 
critiques the naturalistic impulse to classifv and hierarchize, but doesn't 
she allow herself the same privilege of classification?" And might not 
Pratt create classifications that are pureh' imaginarv? And is Giroux 
political enough? Might his nturatiw support the \ erv authoritative hi- 
erarchies that he seems to oppc)se? M\' best advice is to read theor\’ but 
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refuse to privilege it. Read about the "'contact zone/' use it as a meta- 
phor for the classroom, let it inform pedagogy/ but always with a 
Derridean caveat: Use the term under erasure. 
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20 How Literature Learns 
to Write: The Possibilities 
and Pleasures of Role-Play 
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Of course performance iiuiudes the imitation ot past 
accomplishments, sometimes as emulation, sometimes as 
parody. . . . Ineitliercase, however, imitation in performance is <mlv 
part of a larger activity: of shaping a self out of the materials in which 
it is immersed. . . . 

“kichard Poii iei' {I'hc Pcrfoniiin^ 
Si*//'\\ii) 



A colleague of mine at the university where I used to teach recently told 
me that he flatly refuses to assign writing in his literature classes any- 
more. 'Tf they are to write for me," he said, bristling w'ith anger and re- 
sentment, "it's going to be in class on tests — not at home. All I ever get 
is that garbage they take from Cliffy Notes and M{istcrj)lots, and Pm not 
going to accept it anymore." As he spoke, I imagined a revision of the 
scene in the film Network, wherein watchers of the nightly news would 
be transformed into teachers so thoroughly enraged by the dullness of 
term papers that they would raise their windows and shout into a dark 
and tempestuous night, "We're mad as hell, and we're not going to take 
it anymore!" 

The degree of frustration and boredom teachers of literature often 
experience while reading the student papers they assign is really quite 
remarkable, given most teachers' love of literature and, in many cases, 
their love of teaching. Why do these papers make us so iniserable? A 
fairly obvious explanation may be that hardly anyone can claim to en- 
joy reading weak argumentation, which defines a good deal of what 
teacliers encounter in student writing. After all, to compose a sustained 
argument for a particular reading of a literary text can be a challenging, 
even ititimidating, task, especially for students who have been taught 
to regard the essay as a "report" rather than a rlietorical endeavor. One 
t)f the most acute difficulties is that students do not seem to know for 
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whom they are writing — what, on the one hand, they can assume is com- 
mon knowledge and what, on the other hand, needs to be explored in 
detail. Papers that begin "William Shakespeare was an important writer 
of the sixteenth century" or "The Great Gatsbi/, written by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, was published in 1925” don't signal much promise; we know 
from the start that we are in for a bad read. And there seems to be no 
immediate method for setting such students straight. We might scratch 
in the margin, "This is unnecessary" or "Believe it or not, 1 already know 
who Shakespeare is," but such comments will not give students a means 
of knowing iti ^efieral how to determine what should be included or ex- 
cluded in their future papers. We can blame it on their lack of experi- 
ence and hope that time will do its work, but meanw^hile we are stuck 
with papers that create in us sudden desires to clean out old drawers or 
to reread Paradbe Lesf— anything but to confront student writing. 

Yet the issues at hand — as is usually the case with pedagogical mat- 
t^^^rs — are not only practical but also theoretical. The estrangement teach- 
ers experience when they encounter student appropriations of academic 
discourse reflects more than burnout; rather, it signals the need to con- 
sider closely the dynamics of reader-writer relations. Since writing is 
always constrained by the writer's image of her reader, by the expecta- 
tion of how her text will be read, it is imperative that textual analysis 
examines the reader(s) which the text has prefigured. A teacher s read- 
ing of student writing should therefore include an interpretation of the 
characteristic teacher-reader whom the student appears to have envi- 
sioned. (Jonverselv, as Roland Barthes indicates in S/2, reading is itself 
"a form of work ... a labor of language" (10-1 1 ) by which readers write 
their readings: reading is a process of active composition. Given this 
productive feature of reading, the teacher-as-reader must be alert to the 
constraints on his own approaches to "composing" the student texts he 
— particularly the ways in which he may insist that student writ- 
ing compose itself, in the sense ot disciplining itself, of gaining calm self- 
possession. In other words, as in more general studies of reader-writer 
relations, the crucial questions facing a serious exploration of student 
writing share with recent critical theory a concern for issues of expecta- 
tion, imagination, and desire. 

If, as Barthes claims, "every reading is steeped in Desire (or Disgust)" 
(Rustle 35), it may be that, in certain respects we teachers have created 
our ow'n disgust. As readers of student writing, we c')ccupy the peculiar 
position of having sharply curtailed, through our "assignments" the 
possibilities for the texts we read before they e\ en come to be written. 
While it is dear, as 1 have noted, that any writer's intended audience 
surelv influences he»* discourse even as she composes, few readers hold 
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the control that teachers exert over a writer's objectives and methods. 
'Tell us what you want" is the most common student demand, not sim- 
ply because students are mercenary but because they discern, correctly, 
that teachers, to some degree, anticipate the texts they desire their stu- 
dents to write. Even if the assignment is so designed as to disguise these 
desires — usually by offering students the "freedom" to choose their own 
topics — "what the teacher wants" will emerge in corrective commentary 
on the texts themselves, w'here students are often instructed to rewrite 
their essays with an agenda directed (or even dictated) by their teacher- 
reader. In other words, by the end of the semester — if not much earlier — 
we have done much to ask for what we get. It is not only our students' 
capabilities but also the nature of our own assignments and responses 
that lead to agitation and disgruntlement when we read student writ- 
ing. 

None of these remarks would come as a surprise in the field of com- 
position, which has long been concerned with the relationships between 
assignments and their results and between teacher commentary and 
subsequent student revision. But such concerns do not appear to be very 
prominent among teachers of literature, who often seem to imagine that 
there is no assignment they avi give other than to ask that students read 
texts and write interpretations, sometimes with the help of secondary 
sources. There are also, of course, the familiar variants on compare-and- 
contrast papers, and essa\'s based on specific themes, symbols, or char- 
acters. Some teachers even ask students to keep reading journals — but 
this is about as far as experimentation with writing goes in most litera- 
ture courses. Yet, while teachers of composition continue to discuss all 
that recent literary theory has to offer their freshman writing classes, 
teachers of literature typically have little to say about what composition 
theory's imaginative engagement with pedagogy has to offer their lit- 
erature classes. 

At this point, however, it might be useful for me to move away from 
the composition versus literature dichotomy, particularly in light of the 
fact that so many teachers (such as myself) teach both. What I have found 
most intriguing in recent years are the possibilities born of teaching these 
courses as though there were no distinction, as though a course in writ- 
ing should concentrateequally on reading and acoursein reading should 
concentrate equally on writing. This essay will examine the latter pre- 
dicament, primarily because it has not recei\'ed the attention accorded 
the former. 1 want to consider what happens when we ask students of 
literature to reconceive not simplv the literarv texts about which they 
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write but also the particular identities through whom they write. Might 
there be something to gain from inviting students to write not as them- 
selves but as others? 

If the act of writing is a social drama, a negotiation between the writer 
and imagined readers, then it may be useful to create writing assign- 
ments based on the role-play through which we participate in all other 
forms of social interaction. Though Jane Tompkins has called for an end 
to pedagogy based on 'The performance model" (653-56), 1 would claim 
that performance, on the part of students as well as teachers, should not 
nor cannot be escaped. Tompkins apparently would have teachers re- 
linquish performances before their students in fav('>r ot what she calls a 
more "maternal" presence (660). Yet this view fails to acknowledge the 
ways in which anv revised conception of the teacher's activity will in- 
evitably inaugurate still another performance, another role. Once we 
accept that there is no recovery of the authentic self, we have no choice, 
it seems to me, other than to embrace the multiplicity of roles through 
which the self performs and constitutes itself. As Richard Poirier notes, 
performance is "inclusiv'e of all kinds of \'ersions, absorbed from what- 
ever source, of what the self might be" (xxii). In the context of the litera- 
ture class, this means that teachers may offer students the opportunity 
to assume, as have the authors they read, any number of textual identi- 
ties. Rather than requiring them to write in the frequently banal student- 
to-teacher voice to which they ha\'e becc^ne accustcmied, we might ask 
them to adopt discursiv'e roles that call upon their resi*rvoir of cultural 
tunding— that is, what they already know about language, rhetoric, and 
power from their own social experience. 

Before proceeding further, I want to provide a few examples of what 
I have in mind. The list bt'low offers a small sample of writing assign- 
ments 1 have used in introductory-level literature classes during the past 
few years: 

• Choose a story from the newspaper and retell it in poetic form that 
resembles the stvle of Homer. Rely on formulaic devices, have 
speakers adopt noble attitudes, etc. 

• After reading Swift, write vour own "Modest Proposal, complete 
with the appropriate irony, in response to a contemporary politi- 
cal or social issue. Attempt to follow Swift's textual and syntacti- 
cal structures as closely as possible. 

• Plav the role of an adolescent Walt Whitman \v riting to the elderly 
Wiiliam Wordsworth after Whitman has jusi , - ad "Tintern Abbey" 
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and hopes to make contact with the great poet. Then write 
Wordsworth's cranky reply to wliom he presumes to be a w'ould- 
be imitator. 

• Write a parody of the famous "Hemingway style/' with its decep- 
tively simple, direct syntax, and plain dialogue. 

• You are Godot. You have been watching Vladimir and Estragon 
from behind a tree. Write a letter to them (to be delivered by the 
boy). 

These assignments represent only one approach to role-play, that of 
writing in the guise of the author under study. What I should make clear 
from the start is that I do not subscribe to a position criticized bv Rene 
Wellek and Austin Warren over forty years ago — namely, the idea that 
"one cannot understand literature unless one writes it, that one cannot 
and should not study Pope without trying his own hand at heroic cou- 
plets" (13). Our students need not become poets in order to study po- 
etry, nor need they write like Beckett in order to read him. 

On the other hand, 1 have found that asking students to attempt their 
own versions of the discourse of a literary text often brings them "closer" 
to the text in ways that reading it on its own only rarely accomplishes. 
Until they are asked to grapple with the formal and syntactical features 
of a particular work, students often engage with literary language in only 
the most conventional ways — following the plot, searching for "hidden 
meaning," figuring out a character's "psychology," and so on. In assum- 
ing the author's textual identity, student writers must, if thev are to cre- 
ate convincing imitations, attentively observe and enact not only the 
thematics but also the linguistic moves, the tonalities, and the discur- 
sive characteristics of the literary text at hand. When students convert a 
newspaper article of their choice into the style of Homer, the disjunc- 
tions between journalism and epic poetry place the gestures of Homer's 
discourse into sharper relief. (Furthermore, the comic possibilities are 
endless; my students have had great fun turning politicians into unlikely 
figures of mythic grandeur.) Similarly, by attempting not only to com- 
pose their own "Modest lYoposal" but also to make it soinni like Swift's, 
students must do more than simply find a current debate to satirize; thev 
must explore the differences between eighteenth- and twentieth-century 
diction, phrasing, and reader-writer relations. Language thus becomes 
denaturalized, an element of human culture and historv. 

The assignment in which students write letters as Whitman and 
Wordsworth, however, takes this form of rok»-play a step further, for here 
they are asked to lea\'e behind the stylistics of s[>ecific literar\' works and 
to eiu'isicMi these authors as writers in another genre. What students have 
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gleaned from these authors' poems surely comes into play — but the 
imagination is granted considerably more license for invention than in 
the previous assignments, This loosening of formal constraints leads me 
to imagine any number of objections to such an assignment: 

1. that the assignment creates a fictional scenario and is therefore 
frivolous; 

2. that students who have read a few poems by Whitman and 
Wordsworth, and have but a cursory knowledge of their lives, 
could not possibly understand these figures well enough to write 
in their places — therefore the assignment is presumptuous; and 

3. that it sets up so many artificial constraints that it restricts how stu- 
dents might respond to "Tintern Abbey" — therefore the assign- 
ment is counterproductive. 

In other words, we should not waste our time on such nonsense. 

Yet each of these objections can be satisfactorily answered. In response 
to the charge that fictitious writing scenarios are fri\’oloiis, 1 would re- 
ply that the scene of writing in the classroom is always, in effect, artifi- 
cial and fictional; it is always a rehearsal. The kinds of papers that 
students write for teachers are usually of the sort that they will never 
write again in contexts beyond the university. Even the very few who 
go on to write for professional literary journals quickly discover that 
much of what they learned about writing for teachers or even for dis- 
sertation committees no longer applies when writing for readers of a 
specific publication. But this fictional nature of student writing need not 
be seen as a mistake to be corrected, but, rather, as an opportunity to 
engage students in a whole spectrum of imagined trials and roles. The 
point is not to make our assignments completely conform to "real world" 
writing — for how do we know what worlds our various students will 
eventually enter? — but to help them learn how to make the necessary 
shifts and turns required of all writers each time they confront a new 
contextual dynamic. In other words, 1 want to teach my students not just 
lo piay by the rules of a single game but to attend to the ways rules 
change— and how they might challenge them— as they move from game 
to game. They need botli to work within a variety of frames and to per- 
form what Er\'ing Cioffman calls "frame analysis" — a reflexive critique 
of the social, institutional, and cultural contexts w’hich enable and limit 
their performances. 

To those who would object that students know far too little, especially 
in an introductory course, about Whitman or V\ordsvvorth to succeed 
in representing these wTiters' epistolary styles, 1 can only say that his- 
torical accuracy is not the point. Our sense of Whitman and Wordsworth 
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is as fictional as this imaginary correspondence between them; what stu- 
dents know of them — indeed, what we know of them — is only enough 
to invent creative \'ersions of what actually '"being" these people might 
have been like. All I am asking my students to do is to construct letters 
which reflect viable images of Whitman and Wordsworth based on the 
poetry and biographical sketches they have read — and with their ov\m 
social knowledge of cocky young aspirants and cranky old men. As it 
turns out, students know a lot about such things, a lot about ambition 
and flattery and rejection and irritation, and they can even figure out 
how to include an argument about poetics — c^n the conflict between 
j>^eter and free verse, for instance — in the middle of it all. Though I gen- 
erally object to quoting a single student in order to assert the value of 
one's pedagogical methods, it may be useful here to give an example of 
how students might "inhabit" the identities of authors in order to ex- 
plore the dialogue their poetr\^ inaugurates. Playing the role of the youth- 
ful, impetuous Whitman, this student writes to Wordsworth at one point 
in her letter: 

"Tintern Abbey" has brought back memories of mv childhood when 
I was still a boy. Now I am a man, and vet that bov's life still remains 
deep in the confines of memory. I know that you share mv heart's 
emotion because I also feel that the fever of this world has lost its 
soft inland murmur. ... In my daysof labor, the woods, the streams, 
and the trees have brought me more pleasurable moments than all 
those acts of duty to man's demanding will. .And these same 
moments ha\e provided me considerable hours of reflective 
recompense. 

How is it that you, sir, are able to speak so well in England what 
1 feel Iiere in America!^ Is it not likely that the two of us own that 
unusual intellect, that significant capacil\' to write what most men 
can onlv learn to e\perience? being a writer like \ ourself, 1 know 
you \ alue this talent for wliat it is. 

Even in the midst of having her Whitman borrow significant terms from 
"Tintern Abbey" such as "murmur" and "recompense," this student 
captures precisely the presumptuousness that might irritate tlie older 
poet, whom slie later has reph*: 

Dear Mr. Whitman, 

I ha\ e just read your letter and find your inflated words rather 
distasteful. You seem to be under the impression that poetr\ is a 
simple expression of emotion. I'll ha\ e vou know that much work 
and dev oticMi goes into the writing ot a poem. It is not something 
that flows from the fingertip‘s ot the average tool. 

And tlie student goes on to take up the issue of the poet's relationship 
to nature, the process oi composition, and Whitman's need ior hard- 
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earned maturity rather tlian lazy days in fields of grass — all of which 
strike me as displaying this student's serious interaction \\'ith the issues 
that arise in "Tintern Abbey'" cind in Whitman's challenge to traditional 
poetry. 

The final objection I mentioned above, though 1 imagine there are 
others, is that of the constraints which control such an assignment. But 
this charge overlooks a crucial feature of social life and of writing— -for 
it is the existence of constraints that paradoxically creates the possibil- 
ity of discursive production. Without sufficient constraints, students find 
themselves in the position I noted earlier, wlierein they are unsure of 
their audience and of which matters ought to warrant their attention. 
Such uncertaintv accounts for one of the reasons why fiction writers in- 
vent various kinds of narrators wlio constrain the otherwise infinite 
options for telling a story. As Barthes claims, writing is "that pla\/ 
wherebv I turn around as well as I can in a narrow place" {Rohwd Barthes 
137). In a similar vein, he asks: 

ean one— i»r at least could one ever— begin to write without taking 
oneself as another? . . . the origin of the work is not i. e first influence, 
it is the first posture: ... I begin producing by reproducing the 
perstni I want to be. 

In other words, we must devise boundaries so tliat we can read our writ- 
ing even as we are composing. Wlien students attempt to enter a role, 
they recognize immediatelv that tlie nuances of their language must be 
adjusted to "fit" the specific predicament — which, in the case of the imag- 
ined Whitman-Wordsworth correspondence, includes issues of gender, 
age, historv, literary tradition, narcissism, and soon, fliese traces of so- 
cial performance give us, as teacliers, a place to situate i’>ur commentary, 
for we can indicate the wavs in which the semantic and syntactical move- 
ments of v'arious sentences eitlier capture t^r fail ti') capture what I'me 
would expect in sucli a role. In otlier wtirds, we can draw on students 
own knowledge of the "wavs of tlie wxirld" — t^^f psycliic, cultural, and 
discursive negotiations — in order to resptmd to tlieir work. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, ride-play assignments offer 
students an avenue for writing about their own writing. I ask my stu- 
dents to include a critique of their own text wlien they turn in eacli as- 
sigiiment, wlierein the\' describe tlie features of the role tliey are trying 
to inliabit and tliev identify those features in their texts. For example, in 
one section of tlie critical commentary on lier Wliitman-VVordsworth 
correspondence, the student 1 quoted above discusses her strategies and 
evaluates what slie has achieved— including a ver\' interesting reading 
of her imaginarv Wordsworth's unconscious idenlitication with 
Whitman: 
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I<L'plyitig cis Wordswortli, 1 tried to attack all of Whitman's voicings 
by destro\’ing his credibility as an experienced writer. In doing so I 
til ink I was able to create a character in Wordsworth who did identify 
with Whitman though he didn't openly reveal it. . . .Though 
Wordsworth tries to hate Whitman for being rude and pretentious 
it is difficult for him to admit a complete lack of interest. In the end 
Wordsworth reveals more of his own self than he intends to. 

This analysis of her own text strikes me as a sa\'\'v interpretation, the 
kind we look for in literary critics. At the same time, I was in the posi- 
tion to indicate places in her letters where it seemed to me that she was 
allowing Wordsworth to make his case with little more than easy cliches 
about writing, such as when she has him reply to Whitman: "You can- 
not write poetry until you go out into the world and live." Rather than 
turning us away from issues of poetics, these fictional letters provide an 
intriguing social space in which we can attend to them. 

But scenarios like these, in which students are asked to take on the 
language of authors or of their literarv characters, describe onlv one 
realm of possibility. Another form of role-play — one that many teach- 
ers might find more suitable in an academic setting — asks that students 
assume the part of someone professionally involved in the interpreta- 
tion of literature: a literary critic, a book reviewer, or even (the gods for- 
bid!) an English professor. Along these lines, the following assignments 
ha\ e challenged my students' resources: 

• The editor of an academic journal has invited you, a respected lit- 
erary critic, to submit an essay for a forthcoming issue on contem- 
porary literature. Write an argument in favor of your interpreta- 
tion of one of the con tern porarv stories or poem^ we have read this 
term. Then write a letter to the editor from the nuthor of that storv 
or poem who strongly disagrees with your interpretation of his/ 
her work. 

• Cio to the bookstore and pull from the shelf a novel vou have not 
read. Take note of the title, the author, the table of contents, the 
opening page, the cover design and commentary. Then, without 
rciitiini^ the novel, plav the role of a book re\'iewer writing a review 
of this novel for The hJew York Tinier. 

• YiHi are an English professor writing in an academic jtnirnal about 
why, given the limited amount of time in an introductorv litera- 
ture course, you prefer teaching one text rather than ant'Jther 
(choiise from the texts we ha\'e read this tt'rm). Then write as an- 
other professor who disagrees. 

Again, 1 expect that these assignments might be seen as unusual at best 
and impossible at worst. I low can lower-division undergraduates plav 
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the role of someone writing for an academic journal or a major newspa- 
per (a task that academics themselves find sufficiently difficult)? 

Mv experience is that students can play these roles surprisingly well — 
not usually well enough to merit publication (which, in any case, is not 
the objective), but well enough to appropriate the characteristic gestures 
of literary critics, book reviewers, and English professors. In order to 
make such appropriation possible, howe\'er, we must ask students to 
do something that is seldom part of introductory-level courses, that is, 
to carefully read literary criticism — not just for ''research'' papers, but 
for class discussion and scrutiny. It is indeed surprising, once we stop 
to consider it, that we often expect students to write effective criticism 
w'ithout having read anv; and vve commonly assume that the articles we 
write for academic journals would be of no interest to anyone who is 
not part of the profession. In fact, when articles for class discussion are 
chosen with care, students illustrate ample curiosity about this hidden 
dimension of their teacher's professional life, and they are happy to have 
it demystified. Once they see that critics have no special hold on the "true 
meaning" of literary texts, students seem much more willing to join the 
debate and to resist the positions of "specialists" to whom they have 
presumed they should submit. Furthermore, they are astonished, in- 
trigued, and amused bv the passion with which professors argue over 
minute details in the back of various journals. This affective component 
of academic work leads students to recognize that the rhetoric of liter- 
ary criticism works much like the rhetoric of politics: contentious argu- 
ment fueled bv participants who are "interested" — not just in the sense 
of desiring to gain knowledge, but also in the sense of desiring to gain 
influence, power, and prestige. 

1 do not mean to suggest that 1 want my students to think of literary 
critics as scoundrels. But 1 do want them to see that criticism is a con- 
versation like anv other — one in which roles are adopted and negotiated, 
and conventions are established and challenged. 1 he assignment in 
which thev are asked to write a book review without reading the book 
is intended mU to encourage deceit but to in\ ite students to exhibit the 
rhetorical procedures, maneuvers, and gestures that characterize most 
reviews. Once we ha\’e discussed a number of re\'iews in class, it be- 
comes apparent that the boi^k review is an unusually predictable genre, 
one whose basic structure and typical variations are*readily deciphered. 
Students quicklv learn to mimic the reviewer's practice of noting the 
author's reputation and earlier works; providing a brief plot summarx', 
discussing their own expectations and whether they were satisfied; cimi- 
sidering the bcK^k in relation to others of its kind; and so on. If students 
can do such things convincingly without hax ing read the book, then I 
would contend that they are prepared not only to write proficient 
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reviews of books they have read but also to read book reviews with a 
critical understanding of what generates and regulates their powx^r as a 
form of writing. 

Role-play thus provides an entry into the social, rhetorical, and 
performative dimensions of reading and responding to literature. But it 
also offers many students something else, sometbltig they don't antici- 
pate: pleasure. The pleasure of writing-in-role seems to come from the 
liberties and tensions of inhabiting a fictional space, of having the con- 
text for writing so sharply defined even while the possibilities for text 
remain open. As Judith and Geoffrey Summerfield note: 

U^ithin the constraints, guidelines, and frames of role, our purposes 
and our means are clarified. VVe can do things well that we might 
fudge ifi propria persona. . . . Role-play creates a strong, clear sense 
of environmental determinants: all those factors of context or 
situation tin at, when recognized, make an appropriate/effective 
utterance what it is and not otherwise. (199) 

Students are paradoxical Iv freed to make all kinds of imaginative moves 
precisely hccaioi^c of the constraints that limit the field. Furthermore, when 
assignments are structured so that tw'o or more roles come into dialogue 
with one another — as above, where two professors take opposing views 
on the value of certain literary works, or an author disputes a critic's 
interpretation of his or her text — students are afforded the opportunity 
to locate their work in the realm of "real" social activity, where writing 
converses with other writings While the institutional context in which 
students and teachers work is never fully escaped or transcended, role- 
play does offer students the pleasure of temporarilv displacing their all- 
too-fa miliar discursive position in order to inhabit another, in order to 
be what they are not but might eventually become. 

Yet, I have encountered colleagues who are disconcerted bv mv em- 
phasis on finding ways for students to take pleasure in writing; thev 
question whether 1 should not stick to justif\ ing role-plav on suppos- 
edly "higher" grounds. In the midst of all the concern that we use the 
classroom, as I\itricia Bizzell con^^ends, "to promote social justice" (6), 
pleasure may seem like a matter of little significance. But should plea- 
sure be approached simply as a supplement, as something that we hope 
our students experience on occasion as a bonus of fortune? Rather, I 
would argue that pleasure should play an important part in the concep- 
tion and design of our courses and assignments. The pleasure of pa rod v, 
for instance, is an experience which all students should have the oppor- 
tunity to explore, tor parody is a cunning means to forging simultaneous 
distance and ini imaev with a particular discourse. VVe cannot parodv an 
author's stylistics or the features of a particular genre unless we have 
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swallowed them, digested them, made them our own. Parody is reflex- 
ive role-play, a form that many students enjoy above all others. 

On the other hand, I am not one who believes that our job as teachers 
is to produce happy, contented student writers of the type that standard 
textbooks apparently endorse. Writing is almost always a more or less 
uncomfortable act — as even professional writers admit — and my vision 
of the pleasure to be had in student writing does not presume that role- 
play will make writing in response to literature any easier. What it can 
make writing, however, is less alienating — more connected to what stu- 
dents already know about people and the ways they interact. When they 
are asked to take on specific roles, students often experience the plea- 
sure of entering a field of play, a landscape of possibilities constructed 
by the assignment's parameters. This imaginative territory becomes what 
Thomas Pavel calls a "fictional world" — that metaphoric realm in which 
writers and readers travel through texts, both departing from and refer- 
ring to the "actual" world of social relations (136-48). To become Codot, 
as one of my assignments asks, leads students to enter into the strange 
dislocations and multiple ironies that comprise Beckett's bare terrain. The 
act of recomposing this fictional world brings many of them to a closer 
understanding of the text than they usually achieve in a more conven- 
tional academic essay; for rather than merely writing about a literary 
work, students must write one themselves — and their own work be- 
comes subject to the same critical analysis, the same conjecture, with 
which we approach literature. 

But it is not just i^tiuiait^’ pleasure that I have in mind. While 1 dis- 
agree with Tompkins's conception of "performance," 1 nevertheless 
embrace her admonition that we teachers consider ourouui pleasure in 
the classroom (660). As Barthes notes: 

iTlio intellectual) is not a proxy, he doesn't speak in the name of the 
proletariat: he must speak in his ow'n name, in a revolutionary 
perspective, to account for what he needs, what hinders his 
intellectual activities, the alienations imposed on him as an 
intellectual bv our present societ\’. Ho will be all the more a 
revolutionarv if he measures the extent ot his own alienation, and 
not just that of others. (Gn/f// l(->3) 

While Fompkins asks what we need to do to confront our own alien- 
ation as teachers in the classroom, I want to ask what we need to do to 
confront our alienation as readers of student texts. Perhaps, I have sug- 
gested, this is an alienation we bring upon ourselves. I must confess that 
erne of the reasons I use role-play in writing assignments is because the 
results are papers that give me far more pleasure as a reader than 1 have 
ever had with traditional prompts. Should 1 feel guilty about this? 1 
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would answer no, for two reasons: first, because I believe students al- 
ways enter a role in order to write, whether or not they are aware of it; 
and second, because I belie\'e that attention to pleasure may begin to heal 
the ascetic imagination which often dominates our vision of writing in 
the literature class. Our students need not dread to write, and we need 
not dread to read. 
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21 Making Connections: Theory, 
Pedagogy, and Contact Hours 



Beverly Sauer 

Carnegie Mellon University 



For participants at the early NCTE Summer Institutes for Teachers of 
Literature, theorizing involved the larger issues of canon definition and 
the textual politics of textbook selection and curriculum development. 
Most early participants felt personal and institutional pressures to in- 
crease "minoritv" enrollments and expand their multicultural horizons; 
more urgently from an institutional perspective, declining enrollments 
and new demographics challenged educators to revise traditional course 
structures to attract changing student populations on c. mpus. Cover- 
age anxiety met political incorrectness; the realities of departmental 
politics intersected curricular debates about the nature of liberal educa- 
tion; academics struggling to define courses in Western Civilization con- 
fronted issues of civility, inclusion, and a non-European perspective; a 
new canon threatened to displace the great books and the great men of 
Western Civilization. Encouraged to teach diversity in a multicultural 
curriculum, participants exchanged lists of texts and syllabi. In Gerald 
Graffs words, the debate centered on the cafeteria, not the food. 

In defining the new canon, however. Institute participants confronted 
new questions: Is there a difference when new theories play in the class- 
room? Do theories imply politics? Who is authorized to teach new texts? 
Does a canon imply agreement? Does culture have a place in the English 
curriculum? Have culture and politics ever been absent from the diffi- 
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cult task of teaching students to read and appreciate literature? Do new 
texts require new strategies and new curricular practices? How, in short, 
can a traditionally trained Anglo European Milton scholar teach the new 
texts and new literatures of the multicultural curriculum? 

In describing the ''Race for Theory," Barbara Christian articulated the 
frustration that many teachers of the Institute felt in encountering "theo- 
ries." For Christian, 

(T|he race for theory, with its linguistic jargon, its emphasis on 
quoting its prophets, its tendency towards "Biblical" exegesis, its 
refusal even to mention specific works of creative writers, far less 
contemporary ones, its preoccupations with mechanical analyses of 
language, graphs, algebraic equations, its gross generalizations 
about culture , , . silenced many of us to the extent that some of us 
feel we can no longer discuss our own literature, while others have 
developed intense writing blocks and are puzzled by the 
incomprehensibility of the language set adrift in literary circles. (53) 

If the conference promised "theory" for teachers of literature to un- 
dergraduates, the conferees wanted pearls, not abstract theorizing about 
canon, center, correctness, conflict, coverage, and culture. In criticizing 
the authoritative discourse of new theoretical criticism, conferees raised 
questions that would ultimately form the central focus of each succes- 
sive Institute: 

• Who is authorized to speak in the classroom? 

• For whom are we doing what we are doing when we do literary 
criticism? 

• How dc')es theorv practiced in academic criticism reflect the kind 
of thinking we would like our students to do? 

• How can student assignments reflect the kind of theorizing that 
we would like students to do? 

Their cc'>mments, published in a daily journal called Civiven^atious, dem- 
onstrate the engagement c')f participants with issues of theory in the class- 
room and the creativity of classrcnun teachers wc')rking tc') develop 
effective syllabi and classroom assignments that meet the needs of a di- 
verse and challenging classroom environment. 



Generating Conversations: The Institute's 
Curricular Exchange 

To help participants incorporate theorv in the classroom. Institute plan- 
ners organized an informal "curricular exchange." Held in the late 
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afternoon following leader-led sessions and beach activity/ the first ex- 
change attracted about twenty-five teachers who swapped syllabi and 
course lists and exchanged anecdotes about successful teaching strate- 
gies. The following year, NCTE formalized the exchange and invited 
participants to bring copies of course assignments and course lists to 
exchange with other workshop participants. 

During these late afternoon sessions, participants discussed the im- 
plications of the morning's theorizing for classroom teachers at two- and 
four-year colleges. Most of the participants had full-time teaching loads; 
some taught as many as four or five classes per semester. Few had the 
released time available to faculties at large research institutions which 
would enable them conduct extensive research in a new field — espe- 
cially a field so broad and ill-defined as ''miilticulturalism." 

As the curricular exchange demonstrated, howev^er, these teachers 
rarelv stopped theorizing about what happens in the classroom. Their 
formal and informal theorizing helped them to shape the content and 
method of assignments, and the intellectual framework of course syl- 
labi. 

In describing their own experiences shaping curriculum, pedagogy, 
and politics within the framework of course outlines and class assign- 
ments, participants who submitted materials for the curricular exchange 
revealed the resourcefulness of teachers who theorize constantly about 
how to teach students to (1) "think critically" and (2) "engage in" the 
process of reading and writing. As the syllabi and assignments revealed, 
the notion of "applying" theory entails diverse activities: teaching theo- 
ries, defining theories, teaching students to apply theories, helping stu- 
dents articulate their own theories, making theories (theorizing), arguing 
theories, understanding the theoretical differences in arguments, and 
helping students negotiate theoretical differences in the larger college 
curriculum. In articulating the practical application of theory in the class- 
room, these voices from the classroom demonstrate how curriculum, 
pedagogy, and the politics of the classroom are continually shaped and 
reshaped bv the practical realities of contact hours, administrative re- 
quirements, and student/ teacher interactions in the classroom. 

During the curricular exchange, participants discussed each syllabus 
and assignment from the point of view of hinv to develop students' un- 
derstanding of Theorv (with a capital "T") in general and such specific 
theories as feminism, reader response, cultural criticism, and 
deconstruction. Although the curricular exchange focused on a number 
(^f issues related to politics and pedagogy in the classroom, 1 will focus 
on two questions raised during the sessions; (1) Who is authorized to 
speak? and (2) How can student assignments reflect the kind of theoriz- 
ing that we would like them to do? 

o3y 
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Who Is Authorized to Speak in the Classroom? 

In the newest round of the culture wars, David Bromwich asks: "Who 
after all, is better qualified to know the obligations that come with a given 
subject than the professor who has chosen to spend a career in that sub- 
ject?" (29). Bromwich's authorization of a single point of view in the class- 
room contrasts wuth the "radical heterogeneity" which Mary Louise Pratt 
imagines in describing the "pedagogical arts of the contact zone" (Pratt, 
"Arts" 40), For Pratt, the lecture became "anomalous and unimaginable." 
Instead, each person in the class had to work in the knowledge that 
"whatever one said was going to be systematically received in radically 
heterogeneous ways that vve were neither able nor entitled to 
prescribe, , , . The very nature of the course put ideas and identities on 
the line" (Pratt, "Arts" 39). 

VVithin the contact zone defined b\' student contact hours and class- 
room configurations, ideas and identities are clearly "on the line." As 
the language of the participants'. syllabi reveals, learning to speak of, 
with, or for "others" demands that faculty understand how the peda- 
gogical texts of the contact /one encode political and pedagogical as- 
sumptions about power relations in the classroom. In examining the 
following course descriptions, syllabi, and assignments as "textual arti- 
facts" of the contact zone, we can understand how those texts express 
conflicting messages about politics, curriculum, and pedagogy in the 
classroom. 

In the following course description, for example, Sharon Hovward 
describes her experiences with commimii.> college students who focus 
on "a single part of the text" and "essentially ignore how the oitirc text 
modifies the meaning of the part": 

This zeroing in on a part of the whole is usually followed by an 
iimnediate flight into connections from the student's personal 
experience, leaving tlie text in tlie dust, I low does one even get to 
the point of applying theor\’ when the meaning(s), various 
paraphrases iT tlie text, remain so murky. 

Yet theorv is clearly at work in Moward's classroom. From a theoreti- 
cal perspective, I loward's pedagogy involves two approaches: the first, 
based on reader response; the second, based on deconstruction. The class- 
room is a pedagogical contact /one, a negotiated space where the per- 
sonal experience must be transformed into the institutional discourseof 
textual analysis. Yet the underlying politics of pedagogy in the contact 
/one — expressed in the oppcisitions between student experience and 
text — silences students' participation in tlieorv making. In asking lier 
students lo distinguish between "personal experience" and "the text," 
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for example, Howard authorizes ''the text" as a kind of icon with an 
existence independent from the personal experience of the reader. Al- 
though Howard despairs — like many other faculty at the Institute — c^f 
her students' "murky" paraphrases of the text, the parenthetical "s" that 
transforms "meaning" into "meanings" paradoxically prohibits her read- 
ers from reducing her own meaning to a singular, unmuddied para- 
phrase. 

As participants concluded, however, by making problems transpar- 
ent, students and faculty can use their own texts to demonstrate how 
theory works in the classroom. In articulating for her students the theo- 
retical questions that drive the practical problems she faces, for example, 
Howard can authorize her students to analyze the relationship between 
textual meanings and their own personal experiences and to construct 
their own theories of meaning in the contact zone. In helping students 
define their own "linguistics of contact," Howard can, in Pratt's words, 
"take the much debated slipperiness of signifiers for granted, and ... be 
much concerned, as students of contact languages are, with the impro- 
vusational dimensions of meaning making" ("Utopias" 62) as well as the 
differences between speech production and reception. 

Svllabi also demonstrate how the linguistic artifacts of the contact zone 
establish power relations in the classroom. John Getz's syllabus for "EN 
381 American Renaissance: 1830-1865," for example, illustrates the best 
notion of "putting an instructor's assumptions up front." In addition to 
listing the "goals" of the course and the format, he describes his "ap- 
proach" to the texts and a premise for consideration. The language is 
subtle, f'owing, poetic, literary; students and faculty participate together 
as "we": 

Prctni^c for iO}i>hkr(ttio}i: Hiat liloraLure is wriUen nnd nsid in historv, 
not in a vacuum, and that aesthetic cotuvrns canniU be separated 
from pi)litical and siKial issues. Accordingly, as we read texts, we 
remake ihetn, so that t>itr responses themseh'es become texts for us 
to study. 

In the same syllabus, however, details concerning course attendance and 
grading still reflect a power differential between student and teacher in 
the pedagogical contact /one — a power differential expressed in the 
forceful commands and sharply pi.mctuated language of authority and 
power. Hero, students are clearly "others": 

Glasses will follow a discussion format, sometimes involving group 
v\ Mfk. Students will come to class prepared for thoughtful discussion 
ot (he leadings. In-class writing and reaction papers will be one 
measure ot this preparation, but 1 w ill also teel tree to call on you 
even it vou don't volunteer to aiiswer. . . . 
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From cl student's perspective, the syllabus establishes two separate and 
conflicting relationships that, in the end, authorize faculty as the empow- 
ered voice of the classroom, a tension that John felt as much as his stu- 
dents. Once we understand such tensions, however, we can examine how 
changing the discourse of syllabi might improve student/ faculty com- 
munication in the pedagogical contact zone. What would happen to the 
pohtics of the classroom, for example, if we expressed our commands 
in the poetic and encompassing language of our theories? How can we 
adapt our pedagogies to enable students to speak with authority in the 
classroom while still meeting the administrative requirements of student 
contact hours? 

If syllabi construct the format of the classroom, assignments construct 
how students will write, read, and respond to texts. They define how 
students will speak and in what form. As cultural texts, assignments also 
transmit encoded meanings and traditional assumptions about author- 
ity and politics in the classroom. Here, however, the very slipperiness 
of language and the complexity of signs work against us. We hope to 
convey to our students that their own voices and opinions have a place 
in the classroom, but the complexities of language in the pedagogical 
contact zone and the embedded politics of student/ faculty power rela- 
tionships complicate the task of helping our students learn how to read 
"for themselves." It's no wonder that conservative oppon»'*'‘^s seize upon 
complaints from students who feel pressured to assum-. politically 
correct" posture. 

In his "First Paper Assignment: English 109a (6 March 1991)," for ex- 
ample, Joel Wingard differentiates between a traditional reading, which 
"pretends that it is 'faithful' to the text or the author's intention," and a 
strong reading, which "actively seeks to take a distinctive position in 
relation to the text, even reading it 'against the grain.'" Within the con- 
tact zone, however, faculty must teach real students to read against the 
grain. Read as a "textual artifact of the contact zone," Wingard's "Third 
Paper Assignment” reveals the paradox inherent in any attempt to write 
clear instructions that will enable students to read against the grain. 

In the third paper assignment, Wingard asks students to discuss how 
a literary perspective changes their reading of the text. In providing ex- 
amples — necessary from a pedagogical pi4nt of view to help students 
understand the nature of the assignment — the effort to broaden his stu- 
dents' perspectives leads Wingard to warn his students; 

(I wiuild lu^[x\ (4' course, that \’ou hav e learneii that what an authi^r 
thinks is ni4 the linal word or even the highest wtmi on th»* meaning 
ot.i text, that vou wimki aeknmvledge th«il the read(*rh.is something 
important to contribute the meaning ol a text, so that you would 
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not cltiim that the ease is closed now tliat you found out sometliing 
about Ibsen's theories of drama.) 

But who is the reader? Wingard's message separates reader from stu- 
dent, "reader" from the "you" he addresses in his suggestions to improve 
the breadth and scope of his students' reading. 

From a student's perspective, the message conveys three commands: 
(1) learn that what an author thinks is not the final word; (2) acknowl- 
edge that the reader has something important to contribute to the mean- 
ing of the text; and (3) do not claim that the case is closed. Like Getz's 
syllabus, these comments appear within the context of the clear com- 
mands of the administrative aspects of the assignment (date due, num- 
ber of sources, etc.) and directions for using the library ("Once you have 
identified such potentially useful sources, locate them in the Reeves 
Library . . . and read them, taking notes." "I want you to read at least 
three secondary sources"). If we teach students to read against the grain, 
however, we must expect them to resist c'lll texts — including our own 
instructions. 

To create an academic community where students and faculty are 
authorized to speak from radically heterogeneous perspectives, then, we 
must reinvent the language of the contact zone. In the meantime, we can 
"lav our own identities on the line," articulating for our students how 
our own assignments, course descriptions, and syllabi can be read as 
cultural artifacts in the struggle to express meaning between writer and 
reader. 



How Can Student Assignments Reflect the Kind of 
Theorizing That We Would Like Students To Do? 

As Institute participants came to realize, the question of how student 
assignments can reflect the kind of theorizing we would like them to do 
begs the question: "What is the theorizing we would like students to do?" 
and, more im porta ntiv, "What theories do we do?" As the pedagogical 
texts of the contact zone demonstrate, "who speaks" in the classroom 
depends ultimatelv upon htnv we as instructors can theorize about how 
our own texts resolve the tensiems of politics, pedagogy, and power re- 
lations in the curriculum. 

Manv facultv at the Institute embraced a well-defined theory such as 
feminism or reader response. Others invented assigntnents to meet par- 
ticular course needs or borrowed effective assignments from colleagues 
and mentors. Still others replicated the assignments and course struc- 
tures of their own graduate or undergraduate education. I'or many, the 
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new textual readings based upon reader response or cultural critiques 
or deconstruction were, in practice, indistinguishable from older, care- 
fully considered New Critical readings, though the European American 
men at the conference joked uneasily about the problems of reading lit- 
orature from a ''white hegemonic perspective." For others, however, the 
new theories helped participants reconsider the problems of meaning 
and significance in the classroom. 

As the Institute workshops demonstrated, politics, pedagogy, and 
curriculum intersect in many ways: traditional canonical texts read in 
new ways; new texts read alongside traditional favorites producing new 
meanings; greater diversity in course content; greater freedom in course 
structure. A new vocabulary described a pedagogy where power is 
decentered, students read against the grain, faculty develop space for 
resistance, and students and faculty alike discover themselves as Oth- 
ers. In learning to teach a new canon, however, participants discovered 
that new texts demand new theories. Assignments that grew out of 
workshop activities thus reflected the consensus of workshop partici- 
pants that 

• nontraditional texts demand nontraditional pedagogies; 

• faculty can and must educate themselves to read new texts in new 
ways; 

• the notion of self as ''Other" could have a profound influence on 
the reading of a text; and 

• the formal syllabus or course list reveals little about the politics, 
theories, and pedagogies operating in the classroom. 

As Dan Sheridan discovered, radical politics may be at work in tra- 
ditional courses — hidden beneath titles that sound like chronological, 
sequential coverage models of the traditional "English" curriculum. In 
other cases, however, courses with a clear "multicultural bias" in their 
course descriptions retained traditional pedagogies: genre-based assign- 
ments, traditional power structures in the classroom, lecture formats, and 
canonical readings. The number of traditional paper assignments in such 
courses suggests that, although texts and curricula have evolved to in- 
clude greater diversitv, faculty still embrace traditional conventions of 
St vie and organization (the essav, for example) that may, from a 
noncanonical perspective, reflect and reproduce underlying power struc- 
tures, social ami economic values, and class differentials. 

But the most creative assignments clearly reflected the kind of theo- 
rizing most ot us wcnild like our students to do: foregrounding issues of 
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power, refiguring traditional courses, enabling students to engage in 
critical debate with their peers and to understand the role of texts as 
cultural artifacts. 



Forc^fwinidini^ Issues of Power 

Susan Yunis, for example, foregrounds issues of power in her '"LLE499 
Independent Study.” As the course description explains: 

Our course will explore arguments about power which have been 
made through cultural "texts" as diverse as fairy tales and myths, 
circuses, philosophical essays, parenting books, films, novels, zoos, 
and classrooms. The students will be invited into arguments about 
power and control, to examine, present to each other, and discuss 
the implications of specific kinds of power relationships in their 
families and friendships, in their schi>ol experiences, in male /female 
communication stvles, in environmental issues, in the experiences 
of Black and Native Americans, in the professional worlds they are 
about to enter, and in the disciplines which they have studieci. 

Her course list combines both canonical and noncanonical authors, in- 
cluding Tannen Dt>/( 7 Ll}i(ierstami Me); The Breakfast Club (film); The 
/Vl^yuV Flute (opera /film ); and Toni Morrison's Beloved, alongside 
Aristotle; Bondourant; Hobbes; La Botie; Locke; Marx; Plato; Wolff; Rob- 
ert Paul; Charles Merriam; anci Evelyn Fox Keller (Reflections on Gender 
and Bcieuce). 

Assignments in the class also encourage students to examine cultural 
texts from canonical anci nontraditional perspectives. Before analyzing 
Field of Drcains, for example, students discuss Aristotle's and Plato's ra- 
tionales for hierarchies of power in small-group discussions, followed 
by reports to the class. The s\'llabus includes units on power relations 
in politics, families, education, gender, and the environment. In a unit 
called "The Black American and Native American Experience of Power," 
students examine theories of power in relation to the novel Beloved. As 
a senior "capstone" course, the final unit appropriately discusses power 
relationships in the wt^rld of work. 

Refi^urin^ Traditional Course'^ 

Inspired by the three core texts of the Institute, Dan Sheridan cieveloped 
an imaginary course based on the concept ot "others" and a grammar 
of "othering": I other you, her, him, them; you other me, etc. "In the 
'grammar,'" he writes, "are the germs of writing assignments" that raise 
questions about the cultural a>nstruction of subject and object in rela- 
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tion to each other: How are men and women, for example, constructed 
by literary conventions to see each other as objects? What has to happen 
to our concept of literature if we are to empower "'others'" as fully par- 
ticipating subjects in society, in the classroom, in politics, in the w'ork- 
place? For Sheridan, the grammar of othering allowed him to rethink 
his own Victorian literature class. The traditional "Studies in 19C. Vic- 
torian Lit" suddenly became a new course that, according to Sheridan, 
"might possibly be called "Victorians and Others," including alternative 
texts, such as Wiiic Sen, which explore similar subjects from a 

non-Eurocentric perspective. If we see ourselves as others, however, 
Sheridan's class and his new grammar suggest additional possibilities 
for courses. From a non-Western, non-Eurocentric perspective, Victori- 
ans become the Others in courses that require new vocabularies to 
name — "Africans and Others" (Victorians/ Americans/Europeans); 
"Caribbean Peoples and Others" (Europeans) — turning "Others" into 
"we's" and the "us's" into "Others," ultimately deconstructing the 
"we's" entirely. 

Participants also re figured traditional course structures based upon 
uni vocal, chronological assumptions about influence and period. New 
course structures reflected nonlinear, nonhierarchical metaphors in 
which juxtaposition and montage would allow faculty and students to 
engage in a play of difference. In place of a traditional, romantic study 
of love, one participant used feminist critical theory to examine the in- 
terplay of power, gende race, econom\’, and love in literary and non- 
literary texts, juxtaposing Byron and Barrett Browning within a feminist 
theoretical framework produced more lively discussion and critical en- 
gagement than in the traditional, linear "great niasters" survey. 

Robert Felgar uses traditional texts like Pnrniiisc Los/ and Ociiipus Rex 
to demonstrate how, in his words, "if 1 can't chaiige the curriculum, I 
can change pedagogy, which, in a sense, changes the curriculum after 
all." In teaching Oeiiijui> Rex, for example, he asks students whv a man 
shor.ldn't marry his mother and kill his father, in Pnrniii^e Lo^t, he raises 
questions about the text's ability to represent a "perfect person" in a 
postlapsarian world. In challenging traditional assumptions, he writes, 
"cultural criticism makes available for analysis issues that really matter 
to students." But, I'elgar notes, cultural criticism can raise questions 
about liberal ideologies as well. Thus, in teaching Native Sen, F’elgar ex- 
amines how a racist environment constructs the behavior of oppressor 
and oppressed alike. The resulting debate demonstrates how race and 
gender are cultural inventions with powerful political, social, and moral 
consc'c] Lienees. 
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Eiuiblin^ Students to En^^a^c in Critical Debate 
with Their Peers 

According to Gerald Graff, students also need space outside of the class- 
room to discuss theoretical issues of curriculum, politics, and pedagogy 
that occur in faculty conferences and lounges. To provide such a space, 
the Universitx' of Northern Iowa has designed the ''Iowa Student as Critic 
Conference,'" w'hich clearly attempts to "encourage and reward critical 
thinking and writing in Iowa's higli school, community college, and 
college and university students." Organized by the University of North- 
ern Iowa's Group of Critical Theory and Practice, the conference includes 
small-group discussions of student essays and a memorial lecture. In 
1992, the conference included student essays on "Imagery as Agency," 
"Critically Reading Media Texts," "Criticism in Context: Literature in 
the Middle East," and "Narrative Lives in the Work of Leslie Silko." 
According to Theodore and Grace Ann Hovet, the conference, "with a 
ten-vear record of successful and stimulating practice," provided the 
impetus for Northern Iowa's proposed interdisciplinary certificate in 
textual studies. 

Eunblin^ Students to Understand the Role of Texts 
as Cultural Artifacts 

When Susan Gubar, Sandra M. Gilbert, aivi Henry Louis Gates, jr. de- 
scribed tlie textual production of their Norton Afitholo^ies at the NCI E 
Summer Institutes, they described how the limits of tlie binding, tlie 
weiglit of the text, and tlie thickness of the paper determined how many 
pages a volume could contain. From this perspective, defining a canon 
depended ultimatelv upon technical, economic, and ph\’siological fac- 
tors (how much weight an average student could carry, for example). 
As a technical writer teaching a course in "Major British Authors," 1 
designed a final assignment to demonstrate how cultural politics and 
textual practice constrain the definition of a "major author." If major 
authors were those included in a major anthology, 1 explained, then no 
new authors could be added to the text unless an equivalent number of 
pages from another author were remow'd. Students acting as "editorial 
advisors" were required to choose a noncanonical author to include in 
a revised x'ersion of the anthology. To justify their choice, 1 req,.ured them 
to write a report explaining the criteria they used to define a "major 
author" and tci explain how their author fit those criteria. In a second 
report, I asked students to justify why they chose to replace a canonical 
author with their noncanonical substitute. As the final assignment in the 
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course, students were asked to consider how editors weigh issues of 
genre, social class, gender, politics, aesthetics, religion, and moralitv in 
tlie construction of an anthology. In the Norton Anthology that I used for 
the course, students discovered that poets were generally overrepre- 
sented because poems are shorter and thus easier to include. One stu- 
dent argued that the anthology contained only one novel — Gulliver's 
Travels — that could easily have been represented in an abridged version. 
In another course, students discovered that the inclusion of Dickinson's 
poem, "Wild Nights," radically transformed their image of the Amherst 
spinster. From a feminist perspective, the assignment allowed students 
to articulate the codes and assumptions that govern issues of canon and 
curriculum. More importantly/ they discovered how silences and exclu- 
sions are a necessary part of any anthology, regardless of political per- 
spective. 

John Getz has adopted this assignment for a course in the American 
Renaissance based upon the Heath Aiitlinlo^y of American Literature, the 
first anthology, he tells his students, which was "thoroughly commit- 
ted to opening the American literary canon by region, race, class, and 
gender." In the final assignment of the course, Getz asks students to cri- 
tique the content of his course, justifying the selection of one canonical 
author and one noncanonical author in future versions of the course. 
Students must explain the criteria for their selection and justify the re- 
moval of one author or work studied in the course. Getz's assignment 
helps students understand how courses — like texts — have coherence and 
direction, how time constraints affect course content and pedagogy, and 
how new juxtapositions produce radically different readings. 

Conclusion 

In describing "the linguistics of writing,” Mary Louise Pratt suggests that 
"the tendency to postulate social subgroups existing separately from each 
other” produces a linguistics that defines "identity," but not the 
"relationality of social differentiation" ("Utopias" 5^“)), For Pratt, domi- 
nant and dominated groups are not comprehensible apart from each 
other. Their speech practices are "organized to enact their difference and 
their hierarchy" (59). Although thes' share a "social referent" in the domi- 
nanl group, speech practices are not homogeneous, and this 
nonhiMnogeneity produces a "split subjec(i\uty" which forces dominated 
groups to identify with the dominant group and simultaneously to dis- 
sociate themselves from it. 

Lot students — minority and majority — the classroom is a contact zone 
where, in the few contact hours allotted to each student /teacher inter- 
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action, they enter a world of "split subjectivity" that asks them to speak 
in authentic voices while learning a new language that will enable them 
to succeed within the academic institution. As poet June Jordan notes, 
however, few students — majority or minority — have ever encountered 
a language that expresses the truth of their existence. For minority stu- 
dents, Jordan explains; 

Mostly Black kids ran into a censorship of ihcir living particular 
truth, past and present. Nobody wanted to know what they fell or 
to leach them to think for themselves. Nobody wanted to learn 
anything from them. (29) 

But majority students find themselves at odds with what Jordan calls 
"Queen Mary's English" as well. For Jordan, the problems of language 
in the classroom are clearly connected to a larger institutional politics — 
"[the] problems of a currency that someone hc.s stolen and hidden away 
and then homogenized into an official 'English' language that can only 
express nonevents invok ing nobt^dy responsible, or lies. ... In a true 
democracy, Jordan argues, "We would make our language conform to 
the truth of our manv seK'es and we would make our language lead us 
into the equalitv of power that a democrati<. state must represent" (30). 

As the participants' svllabi and discussions revealed, howex'er, fac- 
ulty working in pedagogical contact zones throughout the country are 
hard at work helping students find a language that will help them learn 
the truth about their many selves. Like poets, they must reinvent lan- 
guage, construct new meanings, and struggle with the limitations that 
words, texts, and time impose. Thev are not, in the final analysis, politi- 
cians, sociologists, economists, and historians. Yet they recognize that 
politics, history, and culture have shaped them and the literatures they 
love. Regardless of the particular theory they embrace, new theories 
demand that thev articulate the assumptions and politics that guide their 
teaching. 

As the syllabi reveal, new theories demand that faculty and students 
confront hard questions about cognition, reality, and the role of texts in 
C(^nstructing the world in which thev li\'e; "What does the text contrib- 
ute to mv response? Why d(U's the text contribute ti^ my respemse?" They 
ask students to reexamine old notions and traditional interpretations: 
"What does it mean to 'discover America'?" "Where do we stand in re- 
lation to this material?" 1 try to imagine myself as a sophomore respond- 
ing to the following assignment in "F.ng 347; 20th Century American 
I iterature": 

\ou can talk about the c'tkvl of wlialever critical position you are 
reading Irom, wiiicli ot nuirse ret|uires you to be aware lU that 
position. . . . Anal we vi>ur response. . . . What does it tel! vou about 
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yourself as a reader? VVhal does ii lell you aboul the culture that 
either you or tlie text or both is /a re written bv? 

Happily, however, the study of literature demonstrates that the most 
productive periods of literary achievement have occurred in the contact 
zones: in the blending of Christian and Celtic discourse that produced 
Beowulf; in the new Latin cognates that produced the English Renais- 
sance; and in the flowering of language in this country during the Harlem 
Renaissance. It is as hard to imagine a Milton without politics as it is to 
imagine an English curriculum without Shakespeare. In engaging our- 
selves as others in the kind of theorizing we would like students to do, 
faculty can construct a world of difference for students in the few pre- 
cious hours of the contact zone. 
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"It is essential/^ writes Mary Louise Pratt ih,her openimj 
' essay, "that intellectuals pursuing a clemocralic renewal 
of society, institutions, and culture make a concerted effort 
to insert some terms .and ideas into the public debate. 
Critical Theory and the Teaching of Literature stands as an 
ambitious collective response to this impulse. The tweiuy- 
one essays collected here interroga.le^'mi^nGther as they 
explore the relationships among politics, curriculnni, and 
pedagogy in contemporary'^classrooms and cultures. 

.. Critical tlieory, tRIs hook suggests, is generated in and 

through cH^sroom practice, rather than imported from 
without. Unlike much work on "teaching^theory," this book 
asks .us to see our students not as the receivers of our 
theoretical knowledge but, as participants in the malting of 
it. Probing essays by Barbara Christian, Peter Elbow, 
•Gerald Graff, Mary Louise Pratt, and Robert Scholes offer a 
range of positions in this debate, which other essays in the 
collection,' by classroom theorists .including Wendy 
Bishop, Paul Lauter, Jacqueline Jones Royster, and Gary 
Waller, take up and reconsider in~a variety of curricular 
and community contexts. The.resu.lt is a fundamental 
. ■ , reconfiguring of classroom space and practice, in which 
the discipline of literary studies is asKed to enga*ge and 
' . account for all that we do, as scholars and educators, 
teachers and students, responsible to the future. | 
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